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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


hae controversy about the League Council has 
twisted back to the original position. When the 
proposal to increase the permanent members of the 
Council was first made Spain was the spear-head of the 
movement. France wanted Spain to be accepted as a 
permanent member apparently in order that she might 
exclaim unanswerably: “If Spain why not Poland!” 
Then the name of Spain temporarily disappeared and 
which became 
Now we are 


the controversy revolved round Poland, 
the first claimant to a permanent seat. 
back to Spain again, no doubt in order that the proposed 
enlargement of the permanent membership may be made 
We agree that the unfairness to Germany 
thus becomes less, for we take it—though we write before 
Thursday’s debate in the House of Commons—that there 
will be no immediate enlargement of the Council. Ger- 
many, that is to say, will be the only new permanent 
member next weck, as she was given to understand 


more palatable. 


Locarno that she would be. 


The danger to the League itself, however, is not by any 
means removed in this way. In the autumn Germany 
might quite well consent to the inclusion of Spain, though 
she would not accept Poland. Yet if once we depart 
from the principle that the permanent members should 
be an executive of the Great Powers we shall lend our- 
to unceasing heart-burning and intrigue, 


selves, we fear, 


There would be a danger—a danger which is already 
indicated—of the formation of rival groups representing 
Slavs, Latins, Teutons, Roman Catholics and Protestants- 
Sir Austen Chamberlain does not seem to recognize that 
the objections to an enlargement of the Council are not 
effect that the more peace 
The principle of the small 
Executive was wisely and it left plenty of 
opportunity for the temporary and special represent ition 
in the Council of smaller Powers. 
* * c # 


sufficiently met by saying in 
makers there are the better. 
established, 


For the fourth time Sir Basil Blackett has presented 


an Indian Budget which shows a surplus. Five years 
ago the finances of India were in such a state that the 
intervention of the Inchcape Committee was necessary. 


The credit of India is restored and the doors are reopened 
for more fruitful expe education and the 
research services. The cordial reception 

the Budget Speech is one of several signs of bette1 


nditure on 
comp iratively 


conditions in India. 
* x ¥ x 


The Government of India has 
embarrassment by the abdication of the Maharajah of 
Indore. The Government offered him the alternative 
of abdicating or accepting an inquiry into the Malabar 
Hill murders. Our readers will remember how when 
Mumtaz Begum, a singing girl, was driving near Bombay 
with Mr. Bawla, a well-known member of the Bombay 
Corporation, the pair attacked by armed 
with revolvers and knives. Mr. Bawla was shot and 
died of his wounds and the girl was wounded in the 
A party of British officers with nothing but golf clubs 
in their hands rushed to the rescue and captured one of 
the assassins. Inquiries were naturaiiv made in Indore, 
as it was well known that the girl had Geen for years a 
favourite of the Maharajah and that he had often tried 
to recover her after she had left him. In the subsequent 
trial several persons were condemned and two have been 
executed. The Maharajah himself remained under sus- 
The House of Holkar has unfortunate 
in its relations with the Government. In 1903 


been relieved of an 


were men 


face. 


picion. been 
recently 
Lord Curzon required the abdication of another member 
of the House because he harnessed some bankers who 
had annoyed him to a chariot and flogged them round 
the Royal Park. 

* * * # 

In the House of February 
25th, Sir Samuel Hoare in presenting the Air estimates 
stated the 
Home said, 
provision of defence in appropriate 
Further, the Ministry must provide the postulated help 

[403] 


Commons on Thursday, 
Government’s pelicy. 
and then the 
parts of the Empire. 


general lines of the 


defence, he must come first 
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for the Navy and Army and must develop civil air com- 
munications all over the Empire. The Ministry asked 
for £16,000,000. The plan for raising the Home Defence 
Force to fifty-two squadrons holds good. At present 
there are twenty-five squadrons. The Government, 
however, has come to the conclusion that owing to the 
favourable international atmosphere it will be justified 
in spreading the expansion of the Home Force over a 
longer period than was originally contemplated. Finally, 
Sir Samuel Hoare appealed for an end of the controversy 
over an independent Air Force. 
* * * * 

The debate which followed proved that there is greatly 
increasing support for a Ministry of Defence. It was not 
urged that the time had actually arrived for such a 
Ministry, but the insistence on the need for a joint Staff 
with executive authority over the three Fighting Services 
points to the logical conclusion. Our own feeling ts that 
though a Ministry of Defence will be the only solution 
in the end it is a matter in which opinion should not be 
forced by any hothouse methods. Such a Ministry would 
have to bring the Dominions into the reckoning of our 
total Imperial strength. It is necessary to find out most 
carefully how far the Dominions are prepared to go and 
we trust that the matter will be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference in the autumn. Much more harm than good 
would be done if the Dominions felt that they were given 
any cause for jealousy by the hurried creation of a central 
authority here with very high powers. 

* * * * 

The Statement explanatory of the Navy Estimates was 
issued last Saturday. The estimates in detail are not yet 
ready. It is unusual, if not unprecedented, for the 
Explanatory Statement to appear before the estimates 
themselves. The estimates, as compared with last year, 
are reduced by £2,400,100. It is pointed out, as in the 
case of the Air, that the economy is justified by the 
favourable international situation. The cost of new con- 
struction, however, has risen by nearly £2,000,000. We 
welcome the saving, of course, but frankly we should 
prefer a much bolder policy of cconomy on_ political 
Surely the reasons which the Government 
itself gives for economy could safely be pressed much 
further. Indeed, we believe that a declaration to the 
world that we meant to set a good example by showing 
that we were in earnest about disarmament would prove 
in the end to be the line of greatest safety, and certainly 
of the greatest usefulness to progress. As things are 
the Departments are asked year after year for their 
minimum demands, and technically the Departments 
make out an excellent case for presenting a very high 
It is the old story of the difliculty, if not the 
of cutting down anything which can be 


grounds, 


minimum. 
mpossibility, 
necessary.” 

* + * * 


defined as “* 


Yet everybody knows that there has never been such a 
period of safety for the world as we are going through 
now. All nations are too exhausted to fight. Why should 
we not use this period for trying to build up an interna- 
tional comity which will be of such vast convenience that 
nobody will want to displace it? Great Britain as the 
greatest Naval Power could make a signal of sincerity and 
enthusiasm in this cause with a grace and effect that 
could belong to no other nation. Why not try it ? Such 
a policy would enable us to build up our financial reserves 
which, as the Great War proved, are the final defence of 
any country. There would be plenty of time to change 
our policy if after a few years it were found that the world 
was so intractable and perverse that nothing but the pre- 
regarded as an adequate 


paration of force could be 


insurance of natiorsl safety. 


a 


Mr. Churchill in an important speech at Belfast on 
Tuesday said that he expected to get the surplus of 
£1,000,000 for which he had budgeted. That, of course 
would be without allowing for the coal subsidy which 
would 17 18 millions. The taxes must haye 
come in remarkably well during the past few weeks 
for Mr. Churchill to be able to make such a hopeful 
prediction. He expressed his disappointment, howeyer, 
that it had not been possible to reduce the debt this 
year by the whole 50 millions which the Government 
had set before itself as an ideal. He added that the 
Economy Biil, which will be introduced next week, 
would not more than prevent 
increases of expenditure and provide for the new commit. 
ments entered into last year for the Navy, pensions, 
the beet sugar subsidy, and so on. 

* * * * 


cost or 


do heavy automatic 


A national lock-out in the engineering industry js 
an ugly possibility. If it happened it might mar the 
industrial prospect which has been steadily improving 
in all directions. The decision one way or the other will 
not be taken till after we have gone to press, but we 
may summarize the facts. Nine hundred men ina London 
firm struck a few weeks ago on the ground that the firm 
had engaged four non-union men, though there was no 
obligation on the part of the firm to see that only union 
labour was employed. The strikers then made two 
further demands ; first that the firm should promise to 
employ only trade unionists in future, 
that it should increase wages by 20s. a week. The strike 
is obviously “ irregular” because the men had entered 
into an agreement. that before striking they would have 
recourse to the machinery of conciliation jointly set up 
by the employers and the unions. 

* x ~ * 


and _ secondly 


The issue is of vast importance, for if solemn agree 
ments are thrown over without notice industry will 
lapse into chaos. The employers presumably would not 
have posted the notices of a national lock-out if they 
had not felt that in this matter they could not give way 
either in the interests of themselves or in that of the 
trade If either side effect that the 
breaking of agreements “does not really matter,” the 
whole apparatus of will 
This is true whatever we may think of the merits of the 
On Tuesday the executives 


unions. says in 


conciliation crumble away. 
men’s particular grievance. 
of the seven enginecring unions concerned met with the 
hope, it may be assumed, that the strikers might be 
persuaded to honour their obligations and to follow the 
course provided for in the joint agreement. The mecting 
was adjourned, however, without deciding anything. 
It will meet again on Friday, the day on which the lock- 
out notices will take effect. 
* * * * 

The Royal Commission which has inquired into the 
existing system of Health Insurance has returned on the 
whole a favourable verdict. It is agreed by all that 
the compulsory and contributory principles must remain, 
but both the majority and minority propose modifica 
tions. There is a unanimous recommendation that the 
Insurance Committees should abolished that 
their duties should be transferred to the local authorities. 
The minority desire that the local authorities should 
also perform the functions which at present belong to 
the Approved Societies. The most striking of the many 
proposals made by the majority are that there should be a 
partial pooling in future of the surpluses of the Approved 
Societies and that the medical benefits should be extended 
to include expert medical treatment, laboratory services 
and dental treatment. The majority recognize, however, 


be anc 
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that a further increase of cost is out of the question at 


sent. 
pre ‘ - m i 


The Times of Tuesday published a most effective 
letter from Lord Newton in support of the policy for the 
recommended in 


taxation of betting which we have 


the Spectator the policy of taxing eredit betting (and if 
possible race-course betting) as a beginning, but leaving 
what is called “‘ street betting” alone for the present. 
This would mean that there would be no alteration 
whatever in the betting laws. The turnover of the 
kind of betting that is already legal is cnormous and it 
would 


the 


ought to be taxed at once. A double 


would be 


purpose 


be served; betting discouraged and 
Exchequer would get a revenue, perhaps a large 
We agree with Lord Wittenham, who said in a letter to 
the Times of Wednesday that the alteration of the laws 


and the creation of betting offices by the State in order 


one. 


to bring strect betting under control is “a formidable 


prospect.” Surely the line of least resistance is in these 
circumstances the best. Nobody supposes that a tax 
on betting could take its final form at once. We must 


feel our way and grow wise through experience as we 
have done in the case of drink taxation. It was a pleasure 
to read the Times’ leading article on Monday which 
summed up in favour of a tax. 

* * * * 


We are sorry that we cannot publish most of the 
letters we about the 
called “Specimen Days.” Apparently it is the wish 


of a large number of busy persons to describe in detail 


have reeeived series of articles 


ingenuously at the end whether they are workers or 
whether they are not. We must admit that the proof 
that they are just as much entitled as the wage-earners 
whose articles we have published to the title of ** worker ” 
As a whole the letters, besides 
the articles, reveal 


a specimen day of their own lives and then to ask 


1S generally complete. 
expressing much interest in con- 
siderable surprise at the manner in which the wage- 
earners have described their occupations and feelings. 


1 


be lie ve 


y point out that the wage-carners have asked us to 
That is quite true; but as 
should 


incredible things. 
remarked before it is only what we 
The policy of the Spectator has long 
It is very important, 


W have 
have « xpecte d. 
been to let everybody have his say. 
even from the most strictly scientific point of view, to 
know exactly what is in the minds of the wage-carners. 
It is admitted by everyone to-day that the most sig- 
nilicant elements in the industrial problem are psycho- 
logical. 
= & x 

It is useless to be annoyed with people who when 
asked to describe their lives pour out bitterness and 
resentment and make hopelessly inaccurate statements. 
To the scientific observer it is an important clue to many 
things that the y should wish to do that. If all this be ad- 
mitted in general, however, it is still necessary to make a 
reservation. It is only too true that the “ uneducated ” 
man who is most ready to accept an invitation to write 
most ready to utter abuse. The contented wage- 
eamer is generally among the inarticulate. The sixth 
and last article of the series, which we publish to-day, 


isa good example of what we mean. The man finds 
nothing right and he has a very striking gift of invective. 
Much ‘plained when it is noted that he is a farm 


worker. Much more would probably be explained if 
We conversed with him in a publie house and discovered, 
as we daresay we should, that this highly disgruntled 


Person is really an excellent fellow. 


Warrant, is the same man who fought with a will at 


Underneath, we 


Jutland. We are impenitent, then, when we receive 
letters seriously suggesting that the Spectator is “ stirring 
up unrest” by publishing such articles. Let the wage- 
earner have his say. 

* * * * 

In connexion with the “Specimen Days” we have 
received a protest from the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Here we pass from the general to the particular, and we admit 
that the Company has very good cause to feel aggrieved. 
The complaint is that the article by a gas fitter published 
in the Spectator of February 27th clearly referred to the 
Company. We did that reference 
intended to this Company, or any particular company, 
not even the name of a town men- 
internal evidence in an 


not know any was 


as no name was 


tioned. Had we known that 
article obviously full of wild statements pointed indis- 


putably to a particular company we should have asked 


the writer to remove the offensive indications. All 
we wanted was the writer’s point of view, whatever 
that might be. It so happens that the name of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, which now comes before 


us in this unexpected way, stands for many things of 
which we highly approve, and for which we are con- 
tinually contending. One is co-partnership; others 
are a wider use of gas and coke, which would go a long 
way towards cleaning our skies. It may seem odd to 
say so, but gas and coke have become almost names of 


magic to us. 


* * x % 
= , 
The Company says :— 
* From internal evidence in his account of a ‘ Specimen Day’ 
it is evident that ‘ A Gas Fitter’ refers to the Gas Light and Coke 
There is searcely a true word in his statements. The 


Company. 
Company 1s proud of its 
of its reputation as a just and kind employer, and therefore asks 
for the p thlication of the following corrections of the more flagrant 
of the lies in the article in £6,000,000 re 

not the ‘ profits made from automatic meters alone,’ but the income 
from the sale of gas through ell classes of meter. There are no 


* profits ’ 


relations with its employees and jealous 


question. ‘presents, 


from by-products, enormous or otherwise, distribut« 
our The income by-products is 
applied towards meeting the cost of gas manufacture and supply, 
and the balance of that cost and the only profit the Company 


ihat is 


shareholders. entire net from 


distributes have to be provided out of the price of gas. 


why ‘a short time ago 4d. was put on every 1,000 feet of gas’ ; 
an increase which, as the notice to consumers stated, was * rendered 
necessary by the serious reductions in the revenue derived from 
coke and other residual products ’—a part of the notice which 
‘(Cas Fitter’ omits entirely * and by the increase in wages, 
which he has the « he ‘ never received.’ Every gas 


lirontery to say 
I 


Ist January, 





fitter’s pay was increased by $d. per hour from 
The top rate of pay is £3 7s. 9d., not £3 2s. per week ; the minimum 
is £2 15s. 10d., not £2 10s. per week. ‘The top rate is given as soon 


once, not ‘after about 


sins Ofee@mumgpission. 
does not say that all 
between them £500,000 


ut he vets a wee k’s 


man is qualified, sometimes at 
Those are but a few of * Gas Fitter’s ’ 
rant. He 

owning 


as the 
20 years.’ 


Those i 


of OmIsSiIONS are a& flac 
employees are co-partners 
of Stock, received in addition to their wages; thi 
holiday every year not only with pay but with a su 


now 


“tear 2.8 
Ostantlal 





to his wazes for the week; that work is so arranged that there is 
no uner ploy nent for the gas fitters; that the Company subscribes 
liberally to a fund for supplementing Health Insurance pay and a 
War Distress Fund for special ses of bardship; in short, he 
omits all that would ount for the splendid reiations between 
the Company and their men, after packing as many lies into his 
statements as they could hold.” 
+ * * a 


The removal of Bethlem Hospital from Southwark 
to a better and healthier site has given Lord Rothermere 
an opportunity for an act of magnificent generosity. 
He has bought the fifteen acres and has given them as 
a park and playground to Southwark in memory of 
The district was terribly in need of such 
Thus family 
have been combined in a singularly happy manner. 

* * * x 


his mother. 


an open space. affection and public spirit 


per cent, changed from 4 cent. on 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
on Wednesday week 101 a year ago 100. Funding 
on Wednesday 87; on Wednesday 
Conversion Loan (3§ per cent.) 
on Wednesday week 74x.d.; a 


Bank Rate, 5 per 
December 8rd, 1925. 
101}; 
Loan (4 per cent.) was 
week 835; 3 year 
was on Wednesday 74 {2 ; 


ago 89 


year ago 76;x.d, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


COLONEL HOUSE 


FYNHE picture of a memorable and original man is 

presented to us by The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, reviewed to-day in the Spectator. 1t is a book full 
of interest, apart from the personality of the writer— 
a record of great events seen at very close quarters but 
from a peculiar angle. Colonel Hlouse superficially 
appeared to have no responsibility for the movements and 
actions of which he had so special a cognizance, yet in 
reality he felt a great personal responsibility and acted 
with it always before his eyes. It is the man behind the 
book that we deal with here. 

While the great wheel of the world was turning and 
shaking wildly and distractingly, Colonel House, to oblige 
a friend, and for little else, tried his best to steady it. 
But when he saw how things were going and how Destiny 
had placed his hand on the lever, he recognized that he had 
got to do a great deal more than play the part of the 
President's friend. He felt not merely that it was his 
business to give loyal support, but that he must use every 
endeavour to keep his friend in the way that led to safety. 
The safety not only of his own country America, but of 
the world at large was at stake. Colonel House may have 
been right or may have been wrong in the view he took. 
Though we believe that his intentions were always good 
and his instincts usually sound, we hold that he sometimes 
gave way to reason when he ought to have listened to 
the promptings of his heart; but that is a matter upon 
which there will always be two opinions. Where there 
ought not to be more than one opinion is clear. Colonel 
House always had reasons and convictions of his own 
which he believed in and which he pressed upon those 
whom he could influence—and those were many, and 
occupied the seats of the mighty, if they were not mighty 
themselves. 

To keep a particular view steadily in mind during great 
crises may sound an easy thing. As a matter of fact, 
it is the most difficult thing in the world. It is like trying 
to keep your hat fixed on your head in a hurricane. Every 
cross-current, every sudden squall, is trying to rob you 
of it. But Colonel House kept his hat on and steadily 
pursued his path. Before the War began and during its 
jnitial stages he remained constant to the cause of Peace, 
After the War was in full swing he formed a mental picture 
of the state of the world, and of the War and of the forces 
which caused it and maintained it and must necessarily 
shape the final issue. 

On the whole, this mental picture was wonderfully 
exact and complete, and also sympathetic 
failed to understand the other side. He was not passionate 
or liable to be “* put off his stroke ” by opposition. Again, 
he was not awed by rumours, doubts, and anxieties, but 
kept an admirable serenity of soul. He had no tantrums 
of rage, no alternating fits of elation and despair. He did 
his best, talked as little as possible, was not provocative, 
and slept well at night. And all the time he knew 
exactly what he wanted, why he wanted it, and how in his 
opinion it might be obtained. 
by futile abstractions. His conclusions were firmly based 
upon principles. He had a policy which was suited to 
In brief, Colonel House was a great 
diplomatist, in the best sense of that word, being untinged 
by the sinister implications which have gathered round it. 

Let no one suppose that we think Colonel House was 


for he seldom 


Here he was not governed 


the circumstances. 


perfect — that he was not subject to those limitations which 


affect human beings generally. Though, in one sense, 


he saw more clearly than most peop Mr, Wilson’s 


$$ 
— 


injurious idiosyncrasies, his weakness and his futility 
and his constant and irritating belief that things could 
be and not be at the same time, Colonel House, through 
his wonderful loyalty and devotion to his friend, was always 
at heart optimistic about the President. He could never 
resist the temptation to give the President another 
chance, and to give it to him because he felt convinced 
that next time he would act rightly and that all would be 
well, Very naturally the statesmen controlling the 
policy of the Allies took a different view. They felt that 
Mr. Wilson could not be trusted to do the right thing, 
They had been bitten and were very shy. The lack of 
confidence thus produced irritated Colonel House and 
often made him unfair to them, equable though he was 
by nature, It is here and only here that Colonel House 
showed lack of poise. 


CLEAN THE SKIES 

N R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, in an answer to 4 

question in the House of Commons, has renewed 
his assurance that he will bring in a Smoke Abatement 
Bill during the life of the present Parliament. As our 
readers know, perhaps only too well, the Spectator has 
always taken the keenest interest in this subject. To a 
great many people, it must be admitted, the whole smoke 
problem is merely a bore. It is just one more of those in. 
numerable, worthy but uninteresting “ causes” which, 
isolated from the main current of our national life, drag 
out an interminable existence under the protection of 
amiable cranks! The very word “ abatement ” seems to 
express a dreary and uninspiring moderation. 

Yet the fact remains that the particular reform which 
goes by that name would, if it were carried out, do more 
for the health and happiness of the British people than 
any other single piece of non-party or non-political legis- 
lation. This may seem a dogmatic assertion, but we defy 
anyone who will make even a cursory examination of the 
facts, or for that matter will spend a single day of his life 
in such a town as Sheflield, to deny it. Quite twenty to 
thirty per cent. of the horror of our industrial towns, and 
even of London, consists in their griminess. 

When we say horror we do not mean inconvenience, 
unpleasantness, ugliness, or any of the things that sen- 
sitive and intellectual people feel strongly. We mean 
facts which really are horrors in the proper sense of the 
word—-for instance, the fact that some ninety per cent. 
of the children who go to Miss Margaret Macmillan’s 
Nursery School in Deptford suffer from rickets. Rickets 
is a disease of which the chief of all the causes is lack of 
sunlight. And the awkward fact is—awkward for those 
of us who are bored by Smoke Abatement—that most ol 
those children (or rather the ones who do not have the 
luck to go to Miss Maemillan’s School) will grow up men- 
tally and physically deformed, but would grow up men- 
tally and physically healthy if we took the trouble to do 
anything about smoke. 

Now, as most people know, there are two distinct 
the industrial and the domestic. The 
Industrial 


smoke problems 
first is easy of solution, the second diflicult. 
smoke could be reduced to a negligible quantity by the 
simple legislative action of prohibiting its emission. We 
must refuse to go into technical arguments as to whether 
this is or is not possible. The thing has been done in 
many industrial towns in Germany and America. In 
view of this single fact no one need have any hesitation 
in saying that the opposition of some English industrialists 
is due to ignorance or avarice, or both. 

The abolition of industrial smoke would make the skies 
about forty or fifty per cent. cleaner than they are to-day. 
It would transform the Plutonian darkness of Shetlield 
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— 
into a sort of twilight. It would mean that thousands, 
if not millions, of children would grow up into healthier 
adults. There seems a real chance that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pill will do something in this direction. 

But in itself the prohibition of industrial smoke would 
not solve the problem. More than half the smoke pall 
comes from innumerable domestic chimneys, and the 
fact must be faced that no effective substitute has yet 
been devised for the open coal fire which cooks the food, 
warms the rooms, and dries the clothes of a working class 
household. Gas and electricity are still far too dear. 
But news comes, through the Manchester Guardian, from 
Dr. H. Osborn, Medical Officer of Health for Salford, of 
some very hopeful experiments. Dr. Osborn worked with 
a new kind of coke called “ vertical dry coke.” A coke 
fire burning all day heated the room half a degree warmer 
than a corresponding coal fire, and cost 24d. against 33d. 
for coal. The coke is practically smokeless. It seems as 
if we had here a real contribution to the baffling problem 
of domestic smoke. We sincerely trust that whatever 
scheme of reorganization for the coal industry is finally 
adopted, the need for providing a smokeless domestic fuel 
will not be forgotten. 

AIR 


* LIBERTIES” OF THE 


2 
By Jonun 


THE 


BucHan, 


7". “ spirit of Locarno” may turn out, as everyone 

hopes, to be a continuing mood of the world, and 
the chances of war may be infinitely decreased. But till 
we are certain of these things we are bound, in common 
prudence, to behave as if there were a permanent possi- 
bility, nay, a probability, of new hostilities. We must 
therefore be prepared, and it is of the first importance 
that our preparations should involve no undue waste 
(in view of the world coming to a more reasonable temper), 
and should be directed strictly to the kind of problem we 
may have to meet. 

Another war on the scale of the Great War would 
bankrupt all the participants. In reconsidering our 
methods in the light of what we have learned, we must 
take as our data not the War alone, but the subsequent 
peace. Can we make sure that any future war will be 
conducted on principles which will leave something more 
of a credit balance to success, and will not bring victory 
and defeat so near to an equality of discomfort ? — It is 
reasonable to ask ourselves what, in the light of the vears 
from 1914 onward, we should set before ourselves as our 
purpose in war. Surely it is to win such a victory as will 
neither bankrupt ourselves nor our antagonists, for in the 
interlocking of the modern world the second consequence 
is little less disastrous than the first. 

Purpose IN War. 

Must we not reconsider the whole Napoleonic idea of 
war? To seek out and destroy the armed forces of the 
enemy is a good enough purpose—if it ean be done within 
a reasonable time. But supposing it cannot; supposing 
by the time the enemy’s armies are decisively defeated we 
ourselves have reached a point of exhaustion from which 
it will take us generations to recover? Surely then the 
purpose is a barren purpose—barren because it does not 
take into account the kind of peace which this kind of 
victory will bring. ‘To-day, I suggest, Napoleon would 
have stated his maxim differently. 1 think he would have 
defined a nation’s purpose in war as the breaking of the 
enemy's power to resist at the least cost to itself. And in 
‘power to resist ”? he would include “ will to resist,” for 
there is no power without will. I am certain that he 
Wouid have given great attention to where lay the nerve- 


centres of morale in our intricate society, and would have 
welcomed whatever weapon struck most directly against 
them. How closely this search is being prosecuted in 
Germany to-day may be learned from the most casual 
study of the Militar-Wochenblatt. 

Tue Air. 

It is a quest which needs the extreme of caution. Our 
people are not only tenacious of old methods till they are 
very completely convinced that they are superannuated, 
but each service is tenacious of its rights. An honourable 
trade unionism makes each inclined to exalt its horn 
against its colleagues. Yet we can change, when con- 
vinced, with dramatic suddenness, for, in the Great War, 
were we not the chief pioneers among the Allies in the 
matter of new weapons? There are three new items in 
the armoury of battle since 1914: the tank, gas, and the 
aeroplane ; the first two weapons in the stricter sense, the 
third something wider, involving a new medium of action, 
a new tactics and strategy, a new kind of service. It is 
this third to which I would direct the reader’s attention. 
In restating our defence problems and revising our mili- 
tary maxims, what are we to make of the Air ? 

An authority no less eminent than Marshal Foch makes 
“ The potentialities of aircraft attack 
“are almost incal- 


a good deal of it. 
on a large scale,” he said recently, 
culable, but it is clear that such attack, owing to its crush- 
ing moral effect on a nation, may impress public opinion 
to the point of disarming the Government and thus be- 
come decisive.” In his opinion it operates directly and 
effectively against the nerve-centres of national morale. 
Sir Hugh Trenchard told the undergraduates of Cambridge 
the other day that if he had the power he would abolish 
the Air, which shows that one who knows a great deal 
about it has no doubt of its tremendous possibilities of 
destruction. Yet there it is, circumambient, omnipresent, 
confusing all our stere oty pe d ideas of war and introducing 
We dare not neglect it, 
for if we are not ready to use this new medium to the full, 


new and disturbing problems. 


somebody else will be. The purpose of these articles is to 
inquire what can reasonably be laid down as the capacities 
and functions of the Air in war, and how far these capa- 
cities are germane to the new notion of purpose in war, 
which has been forced upon us by our recent 
THE 


a state of war between Britain and a 


CAMPAICHS, 
l 5 


Frrst Rounp. 

Let us assume 
Continental Power which possesses a strong Air Force and 
has bases within striking distance of England. Let us 
assume further that the war ts of such a nature that it is 
necessary to send a British Expeditionary Foree across 
the Channel. That Force trained and 
provision has been made for its indefinite 


is perfectly 
equipped ; 
enlargement ; all our industries have been mobilized for 
war; the position, indeed, at the beginning of this 
conflict, so far as concerns preparedness, is what it was 
in the middle of 1918, with the vital difference that our 
spirit is unwearied and our human material intact. But 
before we can make these assets felt by the enemy some- 
thing quite different has to be decided. The enemy is, 
like ourselves, a great Air Power, and first of all we shall 
have to fight for the control of the air. 

Assume that this initial contest goes against us and that 
the enemy establishes his air supremacy. The supremacy 
would not, of course, be complete and would only be won 
after heavy losses, but grant even a reasonable margin of 
superiority, and that he has the reserves to repair his losses, 
To begin with, he could probably, by bombing from the 
air, prevent, or at any rate grievously delay, the sailing of 
the Expeditionary Force, and, if it sailed, hinder and 
confuse its landing. In the second place he could cripple 
all our internal communications and largely immobilize 
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those industrial areas which are engaged in the manu- 
facture of war material. He could play havoe with the 
food supply of the great cities. He could disorganize the 
whole administrative and commercial life of Britain. He 
could strike at the heart of our will to fight, for even the 
stoutest nerves have their breaking point. It is con- 
ceivable that the war might be lost before ever a battalion 
fired a shot in the field or a ship on the sea. 

If this seems a fantastic assumption consider the 
nature of the complex, interlocked modern State. The more 
intricate civilization becomes, the more brittle it is, the 
more the machine can be put out of gear by the destruc- 
tion of small but vital parts. In the Great War this 
country was moderately bombed from the air and the 
nation bore it with admirable sang-froid ; but let anyone 
who imagines that it had little practical effect look through 
the records of some of the chief munitions centres and see 
how heavily production fell off after each raid. And yet these 
raids were like a boy’s escapade compared to what would 
be possible for a strong Air Power which had won the first 
round for air supremacy. The French Air Force, at its 
present strength, could drop in one day more than three- 
quarters of the weight of bombs dropped in England 
during the whole of the Great War. The highest weight 
dropped in London in one day between 1914 and 1918 
was three tons; an enemy Air Power could now drop in 
the same period more than fifty times that weight, and go 
on repeating it from day to day. Could any people stand 
up for long against what would be more demoralizing 
than a week of earthquakes? A superior Air Force is 
almost a pre-condition of naval and military action, and 
it must be an independent force, a primary service, for 
it will be first in action and it will have to fight its first 
battles alone. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New Member. 


T has been on the whole a stirring week. On Monday 
the breeze began to blow around Export Credits. 
On the face of it not a very exciting theme, but, as it 
turned out, tremendously exciting when applied to 
Russia. Mr. Alexander began by throwing a cautious fly 
over the head of Mr. A. M. Samuel, the Secretary to the 
Overseas Trade Department. He said, in effect, “* What 
about Russia?” Mr. Samuel had a great deal to say 
about Russia and everything else. It became clear that 
he was interested in the fly, and that there was very little 
caution about him that day. Still, all might have been 
well had not Mr. Runciman asked him “ not to allow 
political prejudices to stand in the way of sound British 
business.” 

This was too much for the angling maniacs, who, now 
thoroughly roused and pouring into the Chamber through 
the swing doors, broke out into flights of passionate 
oratory in all quarters of the House. It was after Sir 
Philip Pilditch, a member of the Advisory Committee 
under the Export Credits scheme, had said he was pre- 
pared to consider any proposals for export to Russia on 
their economic merits, that Mr. Samuel finally decided in 
favour of the fly. He opened his mouth very wide and 
said: “If a case were to come to me from the Export 
Credits Advisory Committee asking me to authorize the 
use of public money for the purpose of giving credit 
facilities to Russia under the scheme, I should decline to 
accede to it!” The fly was in. The Government repre- 
sentative could be relied upon to put up a good fight, but 
he was now being thoroughly played from in front and 
behind by Mr. Runciman, Mr. Graham, Captain Mac- 


millan, Sir Patrick Hastings, Mr. O'Connor and Others 
and obviously assistance was required. 

Whom should they send for but our old friend the Home 
Secretary ? He bustled in with a “ Perhaps it is desirab, 
that I should say a word or two.” It proved to be not in 
the least desirable. After observing that if any credit 
attached to the Exports Credit scheme it was entirely 
due to him, he said all the things about Russia that the 
Opposition (and some others) hoped he would say. The 
Government was now in deepish water. But the Chairmay 
did a very adroit thing : he called Mr. Trevelyan Thomson, 
and this instantly cleared the House. So the situatioy 
was saved and the Government emerged with a substap. 
tial majority and no credit whatsoever. They will haye 
to recognize that they are dealing with a House of 
Commons which will not stand any nonsense where trade 
is concerned. No one really grudges Sir William Joynson. 
Hicks his little outbreaks about Communists at meetings 
of “ Imps” and so forth. It is all rather fun. But it js 
not suitable for application to the Export Credits scheme, 
And sooner or later it will have to become clear that any 
proposals made under this legislation will be judged 
solely on their economic merits. 

The only other debate of interest took place on the 
Second Reading of the Trade Facilities Bill. Mr. William 
Graham, in a speech of astonishing lucidity, demanded 
an inquiry into the whole question of State assistance to 
industry. This might well be granted, for the Bill has no 
friends, and was torn to pieces by Mr. Runciman, Colond 
Wedgwood, Sir Frederic Wise, and Mr. Sandeman. Mr, 
Maxton, in one of the best speeches I have ever heard him 
make, urged the Government to use the national credit 
for purely national ends, and particularly for large 
schemes of Imperial development, a suggestion which was 
warmly accepted by many Unionists. 

Three huge unsolved questions now loom on the 
horizon. Three avenues of attack lie open to the Opposi- 
tion. But the Opposition becomes more supine as the 
days go by. Nothing will happen. The avenues will 
remain—to use the jargon—** unexplored.” And the 
Government will continue to pursue its not too even 
course unmolested and undisturbed, save for the ocea- 
sional twittering of some harassed but utterly insignificant 
supporter of its own. 


AMERICAN SOUNDINGS 


II.—THE WEST UNVISITED: AN APOLOGY 
Se wrote of “ Yarrow unvisited.” Whi, 

then, should not I write under a similar title of 
the Middle West and the Pacific Slope? But my mood 
shall be less complacent and less self-centred than his. | 
pity myself most sincerely for not having been able to 
step West and sce the Prairies, the Rockies and the 
Golden Gate. The intrepid Bard of the Lakes wrote with 
a certain arrogant confidence which I cannot imitate. 
One sees that he felt that places on which his eyes did not 
rest, be the reason what it might, were probably not very 
much worth seeing. They tended to wither into nothing: 
ness, almost cease to be, when beyond his ken. They 
became negligible after the fashion of rapidly diminishing 
series of numbers when pressed to infinity. Therefore, he 
that ‘““ winsome marrow” (anglice Mrs. 
William Wordsworth) should not be disappointed. What 
was Yarrow, after all? Only a section of land and water 
and hills :— 


insisted his 


“There are a thousand such clsewhere, 
As worthy of your wonder.” 


I used no such “ strange words of slight and scorn ~ to 
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—— 
my wife, but was as truly chagrined as she was when we 
found we could not go West. Chicago, St. Louis, Denver 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—the press of splendid 
cities cannot be catalogued—would not be seen by us. We 
understood and mourned our loss. We would not even 
console ourselves, as did the poet, by pretending that it 
yas quite enough to know the West by report. We did 
not even say, as he did, that we had something in reserve 
—something to see later on :— 


* Should we be loth to stir from home 
And yet be melancholy. 

Should life be dull and spirits low, 
T’will soothe us in our sorrow, 

That earth has something yet to show.” 


And so on, and so on, giving Yarrow “the cut con- 
ditional.” 

There is something acutely exasperating in this smug 
way of washing out even a moorland valley. It would be 
1 preposterous piece of presumption if applied by us to 
half a continent. We knew what we were missing, but 
we found our remedy not in a languid “some day, 
perhaps,” but in a fixed determination to see the West 
1s soon as ever we could find time for an adequate 
visit. 

Let no one suppose that I do not know the deep im- 
portance of the West. I intend to take soundings many 
and intimate there before I needs must drop my lead in 
the waters of Acheron and the Styx. 

Meanwhile I wait for the West, though I fear it cannot 
be said to wait for me. Without thought of this tiny 
electron toiling round in its own little orbit in England, 
the West serenely rolls its golden harvests eastward. 
Whether the cricket who might have been chirping on 
the ears, or by an electric hearth, is absent or present is 
a matter of supreme indifference. The architects and 
masons will continue to set up their huge ladders of steel 
and brick to scale the skies. In a hundred great cities and 











in thousands upon thousands of Main Streets the mighty 
successors of the mighty Pioneers will make good the 
dreams of those who saw in the mind’s eye vast cities 
rising where the physical eye could detect only the awe- 
compelling stretches of vast and lifeless prairics lying 
under an inverted bowl of azure sky. 

What mattered it to such ardent souls that the plains 
seemed to stretch out in melancholy grandeur to the crack 
ofdoom ? They were not to be daunted by dim horizons 
or red suns dipping behind the verges of the purple West. 
They were not going to end in a “ moist relentment ” 
hecause “ the Lady of the Waste Lands” veils her face 
to newcomers and stands aloof. They saw before them 
what might be, and what they determined should be. 
They had no faint hearts. They had in their minds won 
the fair Lady as soon as they saw her. 

They were no paltry egotists to be depressed by the 
thought that, whatever the future might hold for others, 
their own lives must be short and precarious. As they 
shaded their eyes with their hands for a better, and 
further sury ey, or tightened their cinches for a gallop to a 
new point of vantage, they were as full of the wine of 
success as if they possessed a magic charm for the instant 
realization of their dreams. 

That swamps must be drained and huge rivers bridged, 
that a mountain range must be pierced with tunnels or 
overcome with viaducts before man could be master, was 
nothing to them. 
these “ arrivals ” 


They were no surer of sunrise than of 
and adventures, human and mechanical. 
And so they raced on like children at a picnic—creatures 
who never think of their infant weakness. They meant, 
whatever the cost, to reach the top of the next ridge and 
see what was on the other side. 

Lot Srreacuey, 


Js Sr: 


GOOD AND BAD 


Tuc Royau AcADEMY oF Music, 


MUSIC 
the Principan o1 


By 

( NE of the most interesting points which arose during 
the proceedings of the committee of inquiry into 

questions connected with the future of broadcasting was 

that raised by the short discussion on the difference be- 

tween ‘“* good ” and “ bad” musie. 

The definition given by the Director of the Royal 
College of Music, that ‘“ good ” music is that which stands 
the test of time, is one that will be generally accepted and 
endorsed ; but the problem is well worth fuller considera- 
tion. 

No one 
classification which, by definition and by implication, 
is based on what appear to be moral considerations, but 
there is nothing more certain in the realm of Art than that 
such s principle of classification is universally accepted. 
Not only formal criticism but artistic activity is based on 
the assumption that the artistic product can be judged 
and classified in accordance with a standard which is 
*“ good” and in another 


ever seems to question the suitability of a 


Jimited in one direction by the 
by the “ bad.” 

It is a legitimate and interesting question to ask how 
far the importation of this quasi-moral distinction into 
the issue is justifiable. 

No one will deny that there are two opposite kinds of 
music which correspond to these two opposite moral 
categories. The distinction is constantly being emphasized 


‘ 


from both sides. The producers of “ good” music are 
quite emphatically clear-as to what they consider “ bad ”’ 
music; and the others, although they would probably 
shrink from the adoption of the term “ bad” as descrip- 
tive of their productions, accept the suggestion that there 
is a great gulf fixed between the two extremes. 

Such a euphemism as “ high-brow,” invented by the 
representatives of the latter class, degrades into a term 
of reproach a feature which most people would consider 
a normal characteristic of any purposed activity. The 
intellectual aspect of music may not be the only one, or 
even the most important one, but used as a term of re- 
proach by any maker of music, it suggests a genuine 
realization of his own deficicnces. 

It is probable that until recently, the devotees or 
practitioners of these two antithetical kinds of music 
knew little of the work of cach other. To-day we con- 
stantly hear of the extraordinary development of the 
interest in “ good ” musie which has taken place in recent 
years. Thanks to a varicty of causes—to all kinds of 
mechanical reproduction and especially to broadcasting— 
thousands, possibly millions of people, who formerly were 
completely outside its influence, are to-day regularly 

Here is a fact full of import 

But along with this is the 

people are no doubt under- 


hearing music of this kind, 
for the future of the Art. 
other fact that the same 
going an enlarged expericnce of the opposite kind of 
For, try as we may, even the avowed supporters 
remove themselves altogether 


music, 
of the “ good” cannot 
from the influence of the flood of the other kind of music 
which has been let loose on the community, 

This interesting question, then, arises. Which kind 
will prevail? Will the “ good” ultimately cancel out 
the “bad” by affecting both the listener and the pro- 
ducer? Will the listener desire and demand something 
in which the characteristics of ** good ” musie are exem- 
plified ? Will the producer acquire from these examples 
artistic intuitions which the production of “ bad” music 
will no longer satisfy ? Or will the devotees and disciples 
of “ good * music become corrupted and debased ? Will 
from their standards of 


they fall away from their ideals, 
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production through the prevalence of music from which 
these ideals and standards are absent? Or again, will 
things go on much the same as before, each practising and 
pursuing that kind to which his nature inclines him, while 
the huge body of uninstructed opinion accepts what is 
given it without question or criticism ? 

And yet, when all is said, is “‘ good ”’ music the reverse 
of “bad” music? Does “good” music derive its 
character from the presence of positive qualities of good- 
ness, and does “ bad ” music suffer from the presence of 
the opposite qualities of “ badness.” 

Art differs from other human activities in the fact that 
it makes an equal appeal to the senses, the perceiving 
brain, and the emotional nature of man. <A perfect work 
of musical art would appeal equally to sense, sensibility 
and sentiment. Such a work would be * good” in the 
strictest sense of the word. Similarly, a piece of music 
in which there is no union will depart from “ goodness ” 
and approach to “badness” in a measure and to a 
degree dependent on the extent of this absence of union. 
Music which is only a titillation of the sense organ, or 
which is wlolly based on relations intellectually appre- 
hended, or which endeavours to stimulate emotional 
reactions regardless of anything else, will be “ bad” 
music. 

I do not suppose it is possible to compose music which 
could be entirely restricted to one or even two of these 
categories. But if 1 may venture closer to definition, [ 
would dare to say that the “ badness ” of a piece is in 
proportion to the extent to which it is defective or dis- 
proportionate, and the “ goodness,” on the other hand, 
will depend on the presence in due proportion of the three- 
fold appeal to ear, intellect and feeling. 

There is much music written to-day which is defective 
in one or more of these respects. What we may call 
“ low-brow ” music-to borrow the suggested term —is 
chiefly deficient from the point of view of the intellect. 
(Although I have heard some examples of this sort of 
piece, which do make an undoubted appeal to the “ imagi- 
native reason” of the musician.) On the other hand, 
the kind of music which is found in the school exercise or 
technical study and which usually Jacks all appeal to 
emotion is “ bad” just in proportion to its deficiency. 
A good deal of modern “ high-brow ” stuff obtains no 
endorsement from the purely sensuous reactions of the 
normal ear. The word “ ugly,” involving as it does questions 
of individual taste, is perhaps out of place here: but 
the reverberations of modern urban life may be inducing 
changes in the sensitiveness of that organ. 

While time affects all the potencies of a musical work 
to some extent, it weakens most, perhaps, the power to 
arouse an emotional response. Mouldering on the shelves 
of our libraries there is an extraordinary quantity of 
music which, although vigorous enough in its day, has 
lost all power to stir or stimulate emotional response in 
the heart of the twenticth-century musician. At the 
time it was written, it may have satisfied ear, brain and 
heart. ‘To-day all emotional significance has evaporated. 
Yesterday it was “ good,” to-day it is “ bad”; chietly 
because its emotional effect was superficial and transitory. 
Only the very “ best ~ music, such as, penetrating through 
ear and brain, expresses in a universal way the broadest 
and most permanent feelings of humanity, can preserve 
its eloquence undiminished and unaltered. 


* Love, hate, 
Joy, fear, survive-——alike importunate 
As ever to go walk the world again, 
Now ghost-like pant for outlet all in vain, 
Till Music loose them.” 


J. B. McEwen. 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT ESSAY  PRiyp 


Lge months ago an American friend of the 

Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, generously offer] 
a prize of £100 for an essay on “ Unemployment; tj 
Cause and Remedy.” We left the competition Open fox 
an unusually long time as we were anxious to reggiy, 
essays from the most distant parts of the world, aqj 
in the result we were not disappointed. Essays ean, 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
East Africa, India and Jamaica, as well as from tip 
United States, the Argentine, Germany, France aiid 
Sweden. Altogether more than eight hundred essay, 
were sent in. , 

In a short essay of not more than 1,250 words it js 
impossible to deal with all the causes and all the possible 
cures of unemployment. An essay which attempted 
to be exhaustive would be a catalogue. We looked, 
then, for something that would give, in Hazlitt’s work, 
“the extreme characteristic impression ” of the thing 
described. The next thing which we looked for wy: 
applicability in the solutions offered. An essay, we 
told ourselves, would not be of much use if it were made 
up of suggestions, however ingenious in themselves, 
that no Government would be likely to touch. No 
would it respond to the temper of immediate sympathy 
and pity in which Mr. Wells made his offer. 

On these grounds we ruled out the essayists who were 
controlled by one idea. There were essayists who thought 
that all would be well if the country adopted rigorous 
Protection, or a wholesale scheme of emigration, or a 
managed currency, or a State banking scheme, or a 
“back to the land” policy, or the suppression by law 
of Trade Union regulations. There is no panacea, we 
are sure, for unemployment. Yet some who wrote 
more or less “one idea’d” essays must be mentioned 
with honour for the ability of their exposition. We 
must mention, for instance, Professor Soddy (whose 
essay elaborated with mathematical subtlety the theory 
that the true remedy for unemployment is the main- 
tenance of a constant price level which can be achieved 
initially by genuine abstinence from consumption and 


finally by an increase of money in circulation) and Major 


C. H. Douglas, who set forth his well-known scheme for 
providing consumers with a greater purchasing powe 
which must not appear in prices. 

The Dominion essayists in general were angry with 
Great Britain for her despondency. Evidently pes: 
mistic newspaper articles have done this country and 
its trade a good deal of harm. 

We cannot do more than express with the utmost 
brevity the pleasure we had in reading the essays 0 
Major George Ames, Miss Dorothy Bassett (Bombay), 
Mr. Gilbert Buchanan, the Dean of Carlisle, Mr. B. 6 
Dening, Mr. Frank Fox, Mr. John R. Griflin, Mr. W. M. 
Lightbody, Mr. A. J. Limebeer (Johannesburg), Mis 
Powell, Mr. John R. Raynes, Mr. M. Stobart, and Mis 
Irene Ward. The essays of all these had points of 
value. Indeed, several of these essays developed pat 
ticular remedies for unemployment more fully and col 
vincingly than they were developed in the two essays 
between which, as we have yet to explain, we have 
divided the prize. 

In the end we decided to divide the prize betwee! 
Miss Euphemia H. Alexander and Mr. W. Howard 
Hazell. Miss Alexander’s essay deals with unemploy- 
ment not merely as a post-War phenomenon, but as 4 
accompaniment of capitalism (as hitherto organized) 
that could be and ought to be removed. The study of 
the cyclical nature of trade has been increasingly pers" 
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during recent years, and simultaneously the old economic 
doctrine of the need for a pool of unemployed men 
which industries could draw upon for a sudden expansion 
We have 
heard of some clever directors of an investment company 
who lay out their investments almost entirely in accord- 
ance with the cycles of prosperity and depression which 
they have discovered in certain industries. Unem- 
ployment, though it has been increased by the War, 
was not created by the War. Nineteen hundred and 
eight was a very bad year indeed—probably as bad, 
relatively, as any one of the past four years. Miss 
Alexander has called attention to the very important 
evelical phenomenon while giving due weight to other 
cognate matters. Mr. Hazell’s writings are already 
well known. He deals with post-War unemployment 
with such good sense that we could not ignore him, 
We publish Miss Alexander’s essay here, and we propose 
to publish Mr. Hazell’s later. 


of business has fallen greatly in repute. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: ITS CAUSE AND 
REMEDY 
Tue present severe unemployment from which we 
have suffered since the end of 1920 is not in_ its 


essence abnormal, although it differs in many particulars 
from the cyclical depressions to which the world was 
accustomed before the War. A certain amount of unem- 
ployment seems to be an unavoidable adjunct of the 
capitalist system,? though one perhaps which it will be 
increasingly able to control. 

The main cause is the phenomenon which we call 
the Business Cycle: those alternating periods of prosperity 
and depression to which every industrial country is 
subject. As many as 230 theories as to its causes have 
been catalogued,? and one can only summarize a few of 
the best known. Undoubtedly, it is due to many factors 
and cannot be adequately explained by one alone. The 
most fashionable theory at the moment regards it as the 
result of present systems of credit and currency regulation. 
Other theories ascribe it to one or other of the following ? : 
natural phenomena®; the fluctuation in the volume of 
metal currency ; over-production of particular commo- 
dities or particular classes of goods ; over-saving on the 
part of the richer members of society ; and the competitive 
system of modern industry. 

The last is the most attractive of any single theory. 
During prosperous times, especially, all classes of goods 
are produced in too great quantities relatively to effective 
demand and such activity cannot be continued indefinitely, 
as the limit of purchasing power will one day be reached ; 
itmay be postponed by means of inflation, of currency, 
or credit, or both, but after a certain point the reaction 
is bound to set in and a slump follows. It may be argued 
that the growth of monopolies should tend to regulate 
production and in certain cases this is the result,® but 
on the other hand post-War experience reveals the fact 
that small businesses have had less unemployment than 
large ones. Perhaps the reason is that the trust of to-day 
tends to concern itself with finance rather than with 
tconomy of production.” 

The fundamental problem is how to render the business 
cycle less destructive, if not to abolish it altogether. 
Again, the remedies proposed are many and only a few 





‘This is the view of the I.L.0. Commission : Studies and Reports : 
ies C, (Unemployment). No. 8, pp. 142-144. 

‘It is said that since Japan became industrialized a new class 
of destitute persons has arisen which did not exist in the old days. 
8 and B. Webb, Decay of Capitalist Civilization, p. 14. 

*D. H. Robertson, A Study of Industrial Fluctuation, p. 1. 

‘Sir W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment, Chapter IV. 

y £g., the sunspot theory of Jevons. 

SEY. when the American Sugar Refining Company was formed 
(1890) several refineries were closed and all the fluctuations of 
output were concentrated on one establishment, the others working 
full capacity. J. W. Jenks and W. E. Clark, The Trust Problem, 
P. 43 (fourth edition). 

'E.g., Vide Report on the Soap Industry, prepared by the Sub- 
Committeo appointed under the Profiteering Acts, 1919-20. 


can be mentioned. Several prominent economists believe 
that a solution will be found in the stabilization of the 
price level, the methods of attack being various. The 
fact that post-War unemployment has been closely con- 
nected with changes in price levels in all the countries 
affected! has no doubt greatly increased the study of 
this particular policy. Of course, such methods have 
not been given a trial on the scale demanded by their 
originators, and only experience will show their possibilities. 

Another suggestion, not so much boomed at present, 
is that the National Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
should be amended so as to offer an incentive to employers 
to regulate employment, and it is even said that the whole 
system should be remodelled on the basis of Insurance 
by Industry. Again, only experience can show if this 
course would be possible in practice or attain the end in 
view. 

Professor Bowley has shown that public works might 
be organized so that new construction could be undertaken 
in the lean years. This method seems a comparatively 
~asy way of achieving something, though it is not suggested 
as a complete solution. 

Lastly, much could be accomplished by individual 
firms and combines if more employers woulé give 
attention to the problem and not wait until heroic 
measures have been evolved by others ; thus, to take one 
example only, the Dennison Manufacturing Company of 


America—it specializes in shipping tags and has a world- 
wide trade—has been able to regularize employment 


to a remarkable extent by concentrating on business 
forecasting and working out a policy for periods of 
depression.? As Professor Pigou* suggests, a good deal 
might be accomplished by the luxury and semi-luxury 
industries if the manufacturers concerned had a joint 
policy, but with regard to commodities for which the 
demand is inelastic the problem is much more difficult. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that Protection is no 
panacea as some faddists imagine. Unemployment is 
largely a matter of organization, and tariffs to benefit 
particular industries will not abolish the business cycle 
or force employers to make the demand for labour less 
fluctuating. The question of over-population may be 
similarly disposed of. Sir William Beveridge has con- 
clusively shown that in itself unemployment is no proof 
of over-population.® Emigration will tend to relieve the 
pressure of the labour market for the time being: it 
will not alter the cyclical nature of industry. 

In addition to the business cycle, there are many sub- 
sidiary causes of unemployment. The seasonal character 
of industry is one of the most powerful, and its incidence 
falls principally on semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
The main remedy is what is called dovetailing : workers 
who follow one trade during winter must turn their 
attention to another in summer, and vice versa. Thus, 
during the seasonal depression, many gasworkers become 
dockers, and match-girls go to jam factories, &e.6 In 
highly organized industries clasticity of working hours 
is one method by which slack times are met. 

One cannot discuss unemployment without paying 
attention to what is only less worse: chronic under- 
employment. The standing example of this is dock 
labour. A reserve of workers is absolutely indispensable 
here and the lack of organization of the labour market 
encourages casualization. What can be done to regularize 
employment is shown by the records of the London and 
India Docks Company.? This problem could be solved 





1T.L.0. Studics and Reports ° Series C. (t "pu in} loyment), No. 8, 
pp- 69-70. 

2 The Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Scheme has had little 
effect in reducing industrial accidents. J. L. Cohen, Insurance 
by Industry Examined, p. 73. 

3 For details, vide essay on The Applied Technique of Stabilization, 
by H. 8. Dennison in The Stabilization of Business, edited by L. D. 
Edie. 

4A. C. Pigou, Is Unemployment Inevitable ? by Various Authors, 
p- 125. 

5 Presidential Address to Section F. of the Brit. 
printed in Economie Journal, December, 1923. 

6 Seasonal Trades, edited by 8. Webb and A. Freeman, p. 46. 
In certain factories the dovetailing of several industries is provided 
for. Ibid., p. 58. 

7Jn 1887 their permanent 
total weekly staff was 78.4 per cent. 


ployment, p. 89. 


Assoc., 1923; 


staff was 16 per cent.; in 1904 thoir 
Sir W. H. Beveridge, Unem- 
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if the labour exchanges and employers concerned were to 
work hand in hand with the deliberate purpose of de- 
sasualizing Jabour.'. Unfortunately, bad organization 
is not confined to the docks—in fact, every industry 
tends to have its own separate labour reserve.” 

The entry of children into blind-alley occupations 
is productive of unemployment. The vast army of 
young people who become errand boys, and so forth, 
or who perform simple factory operations, will go to swell 
the ranks of casual Jabour when they are grown up. 
Some firms employ men to drive their vans and deliver 
goods ; they are decasualizing labour and their example 
might be widely followed. When young persons are 
employed, they should be obliged to devote part of their 
time to educational work. The raising of the school- 
leaving age to fifteen, and compulsory part-time instruc- 
tion till eighteen, are reforms urgently needed from the 
point of view of unemployment. 

Other causes have been characterized as due to “* changes 
of industrial structure,” such as the decay of particular 
industries ; the introduction of new machines or processes ; 
the substitution of one type of labour for another ; 
and changes in the localization of industry.4 The 
attendant evils can to a great extent be mitigated by 
increasing the mobility of labour. 

To conclude, it is evident that as there is no sole 
‘ause of unemployment so there is no sole remedy. 
Even if such far-reaching schemes as stabilization of 
prices were adopted, there would still be scope for labour 
exchanges, dovetailing of occupations, and other policies 
of decs-ualization, 

Evrnemia H. ALEXANDER. 


STARLINGS IN) LONDON 


T half-past three on a mid-January afternoon the 
4 six plane trees on the north side of St. Paul's 
Churchyard were empty. I came back to the church- 
yard ata quarter past four, and the boughs were bending 
and black with hundreds of starlings. Starlings fluttered 
about the bell-towers of the Cathedral, about the dome, 
about the orb and cross above the dome ; starlings dotted 
the sky-line of the apse, studded ledges of entablatures, 
perched about arches, niches, cornices, the tracery of 
windows, the hollows of carved stone; starlings swept 
down in flecks to dome, roof, towers, swept up again like 
swarms of bees, swung down again, whirled up again. And 
every bird about the church was singing. From the sway- 
ing tops of the planes, from every linc and level of 
masonry, from every shadow and angle of plinth and 
pillar, starlings were whistling and chattering and twit- 
tering, making every sort of starlings’ noise, from long- 
drawn melodious piping to the tiniest of shakings of 
castanets— an anthem of birds’ voices to which you might 
stand to listen under Paul’s Cross north of the Cathedral, 
and hear no sound of the roaring City traflic to the south, 
And all the while, across the clear blue and the young 
moon of the January sky, starlings in twos and threes and 
scores and hundreds streamed in from the east, from 
Kent and [Essex over slates and chimneys and the 
golden vane of the little church with the long name, St. 
Augustus and St. Faith under St. Paul’s. They were 
coming, as they come every winter evening, to roost on 
the Cathedral. 

This is a new thing happening to London. Twenty, 
perhaps ten years ago, no starlings came to St. Paul’s, or 
if a few slept there they were visitors, accidental and 
isolated. But to-day the whole assembly of starlings 
about the Cathedral at night-time is purposeful and 
regular, as certain to take place as any other form of 
migration of birds. It is the settled habit of tens of 
thousands of starlings to spend their day in the country 





1 Ibid., chapters V, LX. 
2 Ihid., p. 99. 
* [bid., pp. 111-113, 


and to sleep through the winter night in the shelter of g 
Paul’s. And St. Paul’s is not the only great Londo, 
building to which these huge concourses come, The 
British Museum receives its evening hosts, so does the 
National Gallery. You may stand on a winter afternooy 
on the gravel carriage-way in front of the Museum pe 
watch the starlings drop flickering in from the north 
tumbling like torn paper out of empty air, and then wi, 
an upward flick of the wings darting straight each to jx 
chosen site into the dark of the portico or the hollows of 
the frieze. Or you may wait by the steps of the Nationa 
Gallery, with the grey gloom of Trafalgar Square apo: 
you and the lights of Whitehall and Charing Cross beyond, 
and listen to starlings calling long into the London night, 
And at daybreak from those roosting-places, as the gate. 
keeper at the British Museum has told me, you may ge 
the starlings go. They wake to chatter, and then— 
Whiff !— they are off, a cloud that is up and gone, 

Why did the starlings first come to London, and why 
should they choose certain buildings and not others’ 
Why St. Paul’s and not Westminster Abbey ? Why the 
National Gallery and not Somerset House or the Houses 
of Parliament ? I believe it must have been the pigeons 
of St. Paul’s and the Museum and ‘Yrafalgar Square 
which first suggested the idea of roosting to the starlings- 
to a few stragglers first, and to others brought by the 
stragglers with them, and then to succeeding generations 
which bred brood after brood familiar with the idea of 
this new, perfectly secure sleeping-ground. And you can 
date the beginning of the new habit. I remember in the 
autumn of 1919 listening to perhaps six or eight starlings 
whistling at dusk under the portico of the Museum—a 
thing I recognized at once as new, for I have stood many 
times under those pillars after sunset. There were no 
starlings there in the days before the War. And to-day 
no one could count them. 

But this is more than a casual change. May it not be 
set side by side with other fundamental alterations in, or 


additions to, the natural history of our British birds? | 
The wood-pigeon, with London growing all round it, to- | 


day has become definitely a bird of the town—a wild 
creature so shy and cunning in the country that he flies 
out the other side of the tree if you come near him, anda 
domestic bird so confident in the town that he walks 
under chairs and perambulators in the Park. The black- 
headed gulls, again, which first discovered that there was 
food to be got from the London Thames in the great frosts 
of 1890 and 1895, and which now go further up our rivers 
every winter, are to-day in the winter months no longer 
sea-coast but inland birds. And finally, here we have th 
starling evolving for itself a habit different from an 
we knew twenty years ago, when starlings went in flock 
doubtless, in autumn and winter, but slept in country 
elms and reed-beds, not about city churches and museums. 
With these three—with wild pigeons turning domestic, 
sea-gulls inland 
choosing buildings made by man 
but processes of evolution, strangely rapid, increasingl\ 
certain, going on under our eyes ? 


becoming birds, tree-roosting — birds 


what are we looking ai 


Eric PARKER. 
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SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that 
they have been unable to buy a copy of the Sprcrator at the 
bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being sold out. It's, 
of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 
But the Manager will be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free to anyone who writes to The Manage, 


Srecrator Office, 138 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, and 


encloses 6d. in stamps. 
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SPECIMEN DAYS 


[The title which we have borrowed from Walt Whitman to stand 
at the head of these articles well enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accounts of the daily life of certain wage-earners, and of 
an elementary schoolmaster who began life as a hand-worker, written 
by themselves. Beyond the very rare correction of a phrase which 
inade it difficult to follow the sense no attempt has been made to * edit 
the articles. Their interest and attractiveness would disappear if we 
tried to turn them into something other than they are—spontaneous 
descriptions of life as seen by the workers the mselves. The series from 
this article and the preceding five articles have been taken for 
Spectator will shortly be published by Messrs. 
entitled ‘* Working Days.’—Eb. 


which 
publication in the 
Jonathan Cape im @ 
Spectator. ] 


volume 


VI._A FARM WAGGONER. 


[The writer of this article, G.L., was born in 1892. the eldest 
of eight children. His father was a waggoner on a farm, whose 
wages were only 14s. a week. The boy’s mother therefore had a 
hard struggle to keep the family. G.L. left school at fourteen 
and went to work on a farm at 2s. 6d. a week, “ living in. After 
being there a year or two he went as a waggoner’s lad on another 
farm at 7s. 6d. a week. As time went on he rose to be under- 
waggoner, his wages being 16s. a week. Later, as less labour was 
wanted, he was obliged to leave and he joined the Navy as a stoker 
in 1911. He took part in the Dogger Bank and Jutland battles. 
At Jutland the destroyer in which he was serving was sunk. After 
the War he returned to a farm as a waggoner. | 

HEREBY come to the conclusion that agricultural 

workers are in a desperate position, being myself a 
waggoner. I work from 6 o'clock in the morning until 
gat night. Sometimes you've got to stop to suit the boss, 
and if you don’t like it you can soon go; they’re not 
particular nowadays. The least bit that goes wrong, 
if they are dissatisfied with one man, they are in with the 
other one. 

Ah! don’t talk about houses. 
is the window and which is the door for there is as much 
draught comes from the window as there is from the door. 


You don’t know which 


There are seven windows in our house, and out of the 
seven there is only one good window. I have even had to 
tell the missus to send for boxes to board them up for I 
cannot get them to repair them up, and if you tell the 
hoss about them he says, “* Be satisfied you’ve got a house.” 
He says, “* Uve been effered seven shillings a weck- now, 
and the folks said they would do their own repairs, on 
purpose to get the house,’ and he has taken part of the 


garden off me now and let it for £1 a year. 


The conditions are something scandalous. A man 
cannot afford to buy a load of coal right out. He has to 
have one, and pay 2s. a week out of his money. The 


wages are 28s. a week with 5d. insurance stopped out of it, 
and very often we have burnt our coal before we have 
paid for it. 

There is five of us in family, three children, me and the 
wife, and a job Ive to keep them ail. Well, it’s 
not keeping them, it’s mere existence. We can't 
our shoes to the cobbler. We've either got to depend on 
Woolworth’s for sixpennyworth of leather and_ nails, 
or if anybody happens to throw some old shoes away we 
have to cut a bit of them to mend ours. We don’t know 
My missus has not had a new pair 


got 


send 


what new shoes arc. 
this last eight years, only what she has had given her. 
All the overtime money that I earned in the harvest was 
{1, and with that I bought the kiddies one pair of shoes 
apiece. I don’t know when they will get any more, and for 
that £1 I worked hard until 11 o’clock at night in the hay. 
We don’t get any extra pay for heavier manual labour in 
the harvest. We are only paid for night work. 

Now you talk about keeping a pig. It takes us all our 
time to keep us nowadays. But if we-do have a chance 
to get a pig, it will have to come out of the overtime money 
in the harvest. Then when you've kept a pig until it’s 
something like half on, it’s got to go, or at least a couple 
of the hams, to pay for the meal and get another little one. 
Of course a man whose family has grown up has got a bit 


ofa chanee. You see, when they throw all the wages in 


together, if it isn’t much it helps better than a man with 
all little ones. He has to scrape to keep them on thirty 
bob a week. 

Well, and what about threshing? See what a dirty, 
filthy job that is and you don’t get a blessed copper more 
for that than if it was the cleanest job on a farm. 

Well, I was in the field the other day and it was tumb- 
ling down with rain and they expect you to go on. So 
when I was like a drowned rat, I said to the gaffer “ I'd 
better go in, hadn’t 1? Can’t you find us something to 
do in the dry?” He said, “ No. If you can’t stick it 
out you'll have to go home. Who's going to pay you to 
stop in the building? What about my horses standing 
in the stable doing nothing ? ” 

I think a farm man’s wages should be nothing under 
35s. standing; not to have to pay his rent out and his 
insurance stopped and have his half day on a Saturday. 
When I’ve worked from Monday until Sunday I’ve only 
got thirty shillings clear. We've got a job to live on this 
money. Nearly every Friday and. Saturday it’s either 
dry bread or no bread at all. 


(Concluded.) 


SPECTABILIA 


Tne. question of Prohibition continues to occupy much 
space in the American Press. The distinct revival of 
interest in the subject is partly due to the appearance of 
the Report of the Episcopal Church Temperance Society 
on the desirability of modifying the Volstead Law. 
Prohibition seems to be the one subject on which everyone 
in America holds definite views! The opinions expressed 
by American writers are so divergent that it is difficult 
for an outsider to arrive at a just estimate of the position. 
Undoubtedly the sentiment in favour of permitting the 
sale of light wine and beers is stronger than it was five 
years ago, but Englishmen who imagine that the battle 
of the * Wets ” has been won would be well advised not 
to draw summary conclusions. 
* * * * 


The New Yerk Times sent letters to twenty-three 
Episcopalian bishops asking them to define their attitude, 
Five replies favoured a modification of the Volstead Law 
but eighteen were against modification. Dr. Manning, 
the Bishop of New York, has stated his position in a sermon 
in the Cathedral St. John the Divine. He does not hold 
that * to drink wine or any other intoxicant in moderation 
is in itself a sin,” but he does believe that the Prohibition 
Law properly enforced “ will make us a healthier and 
better people.” He says: “ By a great part of our people 
this law respected and obeyed. We 
observance in the country as a whole increasing, and not 
We see the lives and homes of our wage- 


we see see its 


decreasing. 
earners and our plain people immeasurably benefited 


by it. We see in many places jails closed because they 
are no longer needed. We see in such a situation as the 
present coal strike the entire absence of disturbance 


and disorder as a result largely of the Prohibition laws. 
There is not the slightest likelihood that the country 
will ever repeal the Prohibition laws.” 

x * * * 


In the opposite camp are to be found the two American 
Cardinals, Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and 
Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, who sinee the death of 
Cardinal Gibbon, of Baltimore—one of the most charming 
old men I have ever met—is regarded as the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. Cardinal 


O'Connell says: “ From the days when St. Paul warned 
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the Ephesians not to be drunk with wine, the Church's 
pastors have dealt faithfully with this ugly vice, but 
—and here is the real principle—ibusus non tollit 
usum (The abuse of a thing does not destroy its use). 
Ale, wine and their like are not in themselves evil. They 
have their lawful uses. But compulsory universal 
Prohibition is a different thing. For compulsory Pro- 
hibition in general is flatly opposed to Holy Scripture and 
to Catholic tradition. Moreover, it is grossly untrue 
to say that pathology and dietetics have brought in a 
verdict of guilty against the immemorial beverages of the 
Old World. Although it has been made clear a thousand 
times that we will work with our separated brethren 
as temperanee men, but not as the tools of those whose 
confessed policy is world-wide Prohibition by instalments, 
disloyal attempts are still being made to entangle us.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
who was defeated in his own constituency of North York, 
Ontario, last October, has returned to Ottawa by the 
somewhat circuitous route of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 
In the last Parliament the Liberal Party held 117 seats, 
the Progressives 66 and the Conservatives 50. In the 
present Parliament the Conservatives are the strongest 
party with 117 seats, the Progressives have 23 and the 
Liberals 100. The decline of the Progressive movement 
is the feature of Canadian politics to-day. How long 
Mr. Mackenzie King will remain Prime Minister is 
impossible to say, for he has no bed of roses to lie on. 
The mere fact that he has entered upon his second 
Premiership is a tribute to his abilities. I first met the 
Canadian Premier twenty years ago when he held sonic 
minor office, Deputy-Minister of Labour I think it was. 
I was sitting in Lord Grey’s study at Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa. When Mr. Mackenzie King was announced 
Lord Grey exclaimed : “ I will now introduce you to the 
future Prime Minister of Canada.” How rarely do 
political prophecies of this kind come true ! 

* - * * 

Mr. C. A. Dunning, the former Premier of Saskatchewan, 
is to enter the new Ministry as Minister of Railways, 
Mr. Dunning left his native Leicestershire twenty-three 
years ago as an emigrant lad. A farmer by profession, 
he has a great following in the Prairie Provinces. He is 
one of the most interesting personalities in Canadian 
polities, and I shall be surprised if he does not go far. 
All those who have met him are impressed by his force 
of character and the breadth of his outlook. If Mr. 
Dunning aspires to the future leadership of the Federal 
Liberal Party he will have first to win the support of 
French Canada; to a statesman of his capacity this 
should not be impossible. 

* * * * 


The British Museum, like other public collections, is 
open on Sunday afternoons. On a recent Sunday I went 
there, hoping to spend a profitable afternoon—truly 
within its “ hospitable walls,” for outside it was raining 
with tropical violence. A black pall hung over London, 
and as I entered the front hall I found disconsolate 
visitors wandering about in semi-darkness. I asked an 
oflicial why the light was not turned on. To my surprise 
he replied that on Sunday afternoons there was no 
lighting-up ! Subsequently this statement was confirmed, 
and I was informed that Sunday is always a dies non for 
lighting, as the electricians are off duty. If it is desirable 


to throw open our national collections on Sunday, and 
most of us are surely of opinion that it is, could not the 
Trustees be persuaded to provide the necessary lighting ? 
What object can there be in admitting visitors if they are 
unable to see anything ? 


Mr. Richard Jebb, whose book The Eclipse of Empin 
was reviewed recently in the Spectator, has a fine record of 
service to the Empire. He is one of the greatest living 
authorities on the constitutional development of the 
Empire, and his book, Colonial Nationalism, published in 
1905, marked an epoch. I recollect discussing this hook 
with people of such diverse outlook as Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Mr. Alfred Deacon and the late Lord Grey, and all of then 
were unanimous in its praise. Nowadays we are accys. 
tomed to talking of the British Empire as a group of 
sister nations virtually independent, but that was largely 
a new conception when Mr. Jebb wrote his book twenty. 
one years ago. ‘ 

* * ~ * 

The Spectator has always championed the cause of 
Smoke Abatement. Although the number of people who 
have installed gas and electric heating in their houses jg 
steadily growing, there remain tens of thousands of coal 
fires in London that might be abolished. <A corres. 
pondent living in a large block of flats tells me of his 
vain attempts to do away with coal. The management 
was reluctant to instal electric fires. He learned the 
reason when he was informed by one of the staff that a 
substantial profit was made on every coal scuttle sold to 
tenants. Let us hope that Mr. Neville Chamberlain in 
his new Bill will deal with the domestic hearth. The 
Government, however, sets a bad example, as anyone can 
see who wanders down Whitehall and counts the number 
of chimneys belching forth smoke. 


* * * * 


There can be few more uncomfortable places in the world 
than the island of Tristan da Cunha in the South Atlantic, 
a lonely outpost of the British Empire whose nearest 
neighbour is St. Helena, thirteen hundred miles away. 
Mr. Martyn Rogers, who with his wife was sent out there 
by the S.P.G. and spent three years ministering to the 
spiritual and material needs of the islanders, has been 
lecturing in London about his experiences. Why the 
180 islanders do not escape from Tristan’s inhospitable 
shores on the first opportunity is a mystery to the 
outsider. The hardships they suffer are intense. The 
island is overrun with rats. There is little vegetation 
and few trees ; wheat will not grow ; the cattle and sheep 
are miserable specimens and the potato crop is frequently 
spoilt. The chief articles of diet are fish and penguin’s 
eggs which Mr. Rogers describes as tasting like “ lumps 
of bad fat floating in castor oil.”’ This opinion of the 
eggs is challenged by a friend of mine who tells me that 
they are much like plover’s eggs, only larger. Perhaps 
he would modify his views after a three-year’s residence 
on Tristan da Cunha. The suggestion of moving the 
islanders lock, stock and barrel to the Union of South 
Africa has been made on several occasions. General 
Hertzog is stated to be interested in the scheme, but 
so far nothing definite has been done. Since Mr. Rogers's 
departure no one has been found to succeed him and the 
little church is shut up awaiting for a successor who 
may never come. 

* + * * 

Those who go to Kew in the next few days will be 
surprised to find what an early season it is. I cannot 
recall having seen such a variety of flowers out simul- 
taneously in the third week of February. Among those 
I noticed were snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils, squills, 
grape hyacinths, primulas, anemone-hepaticas, winter 
aconites, Christmas-roses and in the rock garden a variety 
of saxifrages. But the chief surprise was to find several 
rhododendrons in full bloom on February 20th. 
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THE CINEMA 


LESSER GLORIES 


Tur. more intelligent cinemagoers seem to be divided into two ; 
those who go seldom and only when they can be sure of secing 
an exceptionally good picture, and those who go frequently to 
take the bad with the good. The latter, however, are naturally 
the best informed, because the most experienced, and are able 
to detect in our peculiarly ill-differentiated and often excru- 
ciatingly managed cinemas certain ingredients which will give 
them the minor if not the major pleasures. 

There are certain constants in any picture programme. 
There is, for instance, the news reel with its laying of founda- 
tion stones, sports events and Cabinet Ministers. One knows 
certain things about Sir Austen Chamberlain after seeing the 
Locarno film which otherwise escaped even the most assiduous 
reader of political news. And there is not only the topical 
interest of these pictures. Sometimes they are triumphs of 
camera work. In fact, I should like to express the firm 
opinion that the English news reel photographers are far and 
away the best of their craft in this country. Working under 
immense difficulties they surpass their studio brothers in 
getting the maximum visual and dramatic values out of events. 
Yarticularly in the scenes of a recent royal funeral was the 
camera-man exquisitely successful, the procession of black- 
clad servants through a snowy lane was given, by sheer photo- 
graphic skill, the elements of drama, not of actuality at ail. 

Then there is Felix and his new relation, Krazy Kat 
(not forgetting the mouse, Ignatz). Of their rivals Bonzo, 
Terry and so forth, the less said the better. But Felix is a 
joy. He is one of those nursery tales which become funnier 
and more enjoyable the cftener they are told ; he is, of course, 
the Cat that Had an Idea. You can actually see him having 
it, in the form of dots. 

It seemed sad when the old familiar flowers that used to 
open (often in garish hues) for our delectation years ago 
disappeared from the screen. However, slow-motion pictures 
came to take their place and we never tire of the divers falling 
as gently as clouds into cream-fiecked water, the dogs who sail 
like feathers through the air, the tight-rope walkers whose 
movements are so gentle that they seem to stand stationary 
in mid-air. Now the old kind of photography has come back 
into fashion, the Guick-motion kind. The Film Society 
recently showed one of these marvels of patience, The Life of 
a Plant, in which a nasturtium germinated, yrew up, flowered, 
was cross fertilized, languished, shot its seeds off and died in 
five minutes. Gigantic on the sereen, this plant ceased to have 
any vegetable attributes and hecame the most temperamental 
of creatures, dashing itself about, waving its * arms” like a 
prima donna in a rage. This fascinating little picture has yet 
to come to the theatres, but when it does so shortly, it will 
certainly repay a visit to see it, even if there is nothing else 
noteworthy in the programme. 

Constance Talmadge is one of the better-known phenomena 
of the cinema ; all her pictures are light comedy, shapely in 
construction and wittily conceived. A newer figure is Regi- 
nald Denny. His films are definitely delightful and extremely 
funny, not farces like those of Lloyd and Keaton, but real, 
light comedy, from which the plaguey humour of dress suits, 
dance partners and domestic and Lusiness life in general is 
deftly extracted. I warmly recommend What Happened to 
Jones, and Skinner's Dress Suit, two of his films now imminent. 

A word for Tom Mix again. A man’s man is Mix, with his 
horse and his gun, brooding over the canyons and galloping 
over the prairies. There is a rapidity of action in all his films 
which is tonic. He is the absolute hero, outwits his enemies 
and triumphs over the most impossible odds with all the ease 
of dream life. You can tell by the roars and moans of appre- 
ciation which the small boys in the cheap front seats emit that 
he is appreciated by them as nothing else is. For I recommend 
the smaller and obscurer of the picture houses to the film 
lover's attention. They have a way of springing surprisingly 
good and little advertised pictures on one, and they also teach 
one how incredibly bad the worst films can be. ‘There is a sort 
of perverse pleasure to be got out of a really unspeakable 
film. Joys unknown to the casual frequenter of picture houses 
are open to habitués who note with glee how many famous 


stars are shockingly inept. Norma Talmadge and Milton 
Sills are probably the two worst; Norma T'almadge’s film, 
Graustark is a triumph of folly and bathos. But whenever 
it has been shown, the audience has probably, as a whole, 
liked it because Norma Talmadge is “ popular,” and so they 
will continue to like her, and the young ladies who so selfishly 
recline their heads on their young men’s shoulders just in 
one’s line of vision will always murmur at the end, “ Isn’t 
she lovely ?” Iris Barry. 


THE THEATRE 


“JOANNA GODDEN” ON THE STAGE 


Ir only the enthusiastic playgoer will have the courage of his 
convictions, it is astounding how much adventure can be 
found off the beaten track. Rumour having reached me that 
a dramatized version of Miss Sheila Kaye Smith’s greatest 
novel (for Joanna Godden, the book, has always seemed to me 
worthy to rank with the best work of Thomas Hardy) was being 
presented on the outer fringe of London, I took myself off 
down the Whitechapel Road wondering if, on my way back, 
my mn trils would be smarting with the salt tang of the 
Romney Marshes, or the acrid fumes of the Woolpack Inn. 
They did not... yet Mr. Twyford, the adapter, has not 
made a bad job of what must have been a formidable task, 
On the contrary; and if this play is brought to London after 
its provincial tour I fancy it will achieve suceess. A good deal, 
of course, has been lost. That is always the way with adapta- 
tions. In the case of a book of so wide a sweep as Miss Sheila 
Kaye Smith’s it was almost inevitable. Mr. Twyford, who, if 
he does not write with the literary distinction of his author, 
at least writes sensibly and has a real feeling for the theatre, 
begins his play with the return of Ellen from her finishing 
scnool. Thus we are taken helter-skelter and unprepared into 
the middle (and not the most important) part of the book, 
Joanna is already settled down ; Little Ansdore is a prosperous 
and very comfortable farmhouse. We have missed and we 
continue to miss the dominating background, part sinister, 
part romantic of the Marsh. We see nothing of Joanna’s 
early struggles with the land after her father’s death, nor of 
her relations with the local farmers so sourly suspicious of this 
strapping pioneer with her steam-ploughings, unorthodox 
sowings and obscurely crossed ewes. ‘Thirdly, as Martin, the 
Squire’s son, does not figure in the play, except by name, I 
found it a little difficult to account for certain aspects of 
Joanna’s temperament as the adapter has painted them. 
Mr. ‘I'wyford, I feel, has made the mistake of letting selfish 
little Klien lead him down side tracks. There is too much of 
her ; Joanna, whose story it is, nearly gets lost in the quagmire 
of her sister’s unhappy affairs. I was sorry for Ellen in the 
book, as one should always be sorry for a bird shut up ina cage. 
Mr. Twyford, however, has painted her so shrewishly that the 
smacking recommended by old Mene Tekel seemed the only 
thing to do with her. And yet, when all is said, there is 
quality and drama in this version of Joanna Godden, 
My interest was held throughout ; once or twice I was pro- 
foundly moved. I hold that, in characterization, Joanna is 
the equal of Tess. Both are women of all time, and above the 
angels. It is to Mr. Twyford’s credit that if he has not quite 
done Joanna justice, he has not let her down. Mr. Hardy, 
you will remember though he brought the tears from our eyes, 
did not in his play do his own Tess justice. The plain fact, of 
course, is that what is suited for the novel form is seldom 
suited for the theatre and conversely. 

Now why has this play been wandering about the provinces 
for the last six weeks ? I hope it will be brought at once nearer 
to London proper than the Borough Theatre, Stratford (where 
I saw it), a vast, handsome and well-managed house, but far 
too big for Little Ansdore. Nor would I have one single 
member of the company changed. Each part was admirably 
played. Miss Violet Farebrother, who has been absent from 
the West End stage too long, was magnificent as Joanna, 
Dare I say that, having hoped for ages that Miss Thorndike 
would be attracted by the part, I do not believe that Miss 
Farebrother’s rendering of it could be improved upon? She 
was Joanna. One cannot say more. Every mood, every 
emotion of this remarkable woman, she played upon in turn, 
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farmer, lover, termagant, pregnant mother, a_ beautiful 
performance. Miss Margot Drake, a pretty girl whose name 
1 do not know, was very good as Ellen, though someone ought 
to tell her how to control her breathing. That capable actor, 
Mr. Patric Curwen, got every ounce out of Arthur Alce, a 
difficult part, not made less so by the fact that Mr. Curwen is 
an Irishman and had to struggle with a Sussex accent. 

My programme said that Mr. Fred Terry had a hand in the 
production. I can well believe it, for it was full of clever touches, 
such as the broken spout of the tea-pot in Act II. The 
younger generation will have it that because Mr. Fred Terry 
lives in a world of romantic costume drama he is out of touch 
with the modern theatre. Perhaps. But he knows his busi- 
ness better than some of his detractors, and it is ludicrous that 
high rentals should have driven him into the provinces. May 
we hope that the day is not far off when he will cease from 
Pimpernelling it round England and return to London with a 
rollicking Shakespearian production in his pocket ? 

kK. S. A. 


MELODRAMA AT ISLINGTON AND 
THE ELEPHANT 


GENUINE. melodrama—the real thing: there still exist two 
theatres in London where it can be seen twice nightiy, and 
where plays with such engaging titles as Redeemed By Love, 
His Mother's Rosary, The Neglected Wife, Drink and The 
Unmarried Mother are performed. In Collins's Music-hall 
at Islington the spirit of melodrama survives unchanged and 
its traditions are unspoilt by the slightest hint of self-con- 
sciousness or sophistication. Here are no haunting psycho- 
logical problems, such as Mr. James Joyce confronts us with in 
Eviles, no lights and shades of vice and virtue ; the villain 
does not show one trace of humanity or decent feeling until, 
at the end of the last act, he reforms or dies repentant ; the 
heroine, unless ** betrayed,” never wanders from the paths 
of purity, and the hero’s morals are as stainless as his entrances 
are opportune. ‘There is also the inevitable comic relicf, 
a little overdone, perhaps, but unfailingly popular with the 
more genuine part of the audience—whose existence 
should never be forgotten. Bright young people would do 
well to remember that unsympathetic laughter is discon- 
certing both to the entranced audience and the painstaking 
performers. ‘* Good manners at melodramas” is a_ useful 
maxim. 

‘Lhe Dorothy Mullard players cannot be too highly praised 
for the way in which they go through the most outrageously 
improbable scenes at this theatre with complete sincerity. 
In Redeemed By Love Harry Sheldrake returns from the War, 
having lost his speech but gained the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour and he describes the winning of it to his wife by 
a series of dumb-show movements which she, being a lady 
of Grade A. intelligence, translates unhesitatingly to the 
audience. A few minutes later a vision of his dead mother, 
coming to warn him of the villain’s evil intentions against 
his father, restores the young man’s speech in a flash. Else- 
where in the same play the most convenient instruments 
of destruction come to hand at appropriate moments. The 
villain is prevented just in time from giving his father 
a hypodermic injection guaranteed to produce instant and 
lasting insanity, and later on is blinded by his own wife 
with the Deadly Green Rays which he had intended to use 
upon his brother. In short we have family melodrama at. 
its best, and not even in the most wildly absurd moments do 
the actors let it down. And since the secret of real successful 
acting is sincerity the Dorothy Mullard Players have probably 
the most enthusiastic audience in London, 

At the Elephant and Castie Theatre Mr. Carter Slaughter 
presents performances in which the acting has behind it just 
that amount of intelligence which prevents it from being 
completely ingenuous. We may lose something thereby. 
But his audiences are magnificent,and the popularity of the 
players is sufliciently proved by the applause that greets 
them during the amusing “* walk across” in the middle of 
the play. Beside, who could resist Mr. Slaughter’s genial 
personality ? 

A. L. 


te 


MOTORING NOTES 


MOTOR RACING AND ITS USES 
By Masor H. O. D. SEGRAVE. 


MorTor racing is commonly regarded as either a sport, jn 
which case it appeals to the adventurous, or a form of 
advertisement, in which case it is certainly a weapon with 
two edges. If it were solely a question of advertisement, the 
object could be attained, probably more cheaply and certainly 
more effectively, by the ordinary methods of publicity, 
Finally, we come to the real reason for motor racing namely. 
to find out more about the technique of motor-car design and 
test new ideas so that previous standards of efliciency may be 
exceeded. 

Any designer who conceives a new idea in engine design 
which he regards as suitable for touring cars will be wise jf 
he takes immediate steps to test it on a racing car, since the 
stresses of racing work are far higher than those of touring, 
What racing does is to compress into a few hours of running 
the sum of all the difliculties and stresses which would come 
into an ordinary season of work at a touring pace. From this 
point of view racing is economically well worth while, for it 
enables information of the most valuable kind to be obtained 
quickly, and it is by this means that progress in design js 
accelerated. 

There is an old saying that the racing car of to-day is the 
touring car of to-morrow. This is true enough, although it is 
often a year or two before lessons learnt in a particular race 
are translated into a car built for the public. 

The writer’s belief in the value of racing for the advance- 
ment of internal combustion engine design is based entirely 
upon results achieved from road racing. ‘Track and road 
racing are poles apart. In order to win a track event, the 
two essentials are speed and reliability. ‘There is no call for 
brakes, or gear-box transmission because they are never used. 
Also, from the driving point of view, very much less skill is 
required to drive on the track than to drive on the road. For 
instance, if you have two cars racing together on the track, the 
faster of the two, provided that no mechancial trouble is expe- 
rienced, will invariably win the race ; whereas if the same two 
“ars are entered in a road race and the slower car has a more 
skilful driver, in nine cases out of ten it will beat the faster. 
In fact, to be successful in a long distance road race the driver 
has to have excellent judgment and be capable of changing 
speeds without losing a fraction of a second of time. He 
must also be capable of nursing his car should he experience 
mechanical trouble. One can easily see, therefore, that a long 
distance modern road race is a far greater test for the racing 
var than any track race. 

The best-known motor race in the world is undoubtedly the 
French Grand Prix, which is always over a distance of 500 
miles and takes place in July of each year. It is an inter- 
national race and teams of cars and drivers from nearly every 
country compete. When the circuit for this race is chosen 
by the engineers of the French Automobile Club it is so arranged 
that various portions of the circuit test various portions of the 
ear. For instance, there is always a long, straight stretch of at 
least two or three miles in order that the maximum speed of 
the car may be reached ; there are always corners which can 
be negotiated at high speeds to test the braking and road 
holding qualities of the chassis ; and finally there is always a 
hill in order to test acceleration. 

More is certainly to be learnt from a road race than from a 
track event, unless, as in the case of the two hundred miles 
race at Brooklands, artificial hairpin corners are introduced 
which call for frequent gear-changing, any amount of use of 
the brakes, heavy stresses on the steering and all the other 
effects which one gets upon the road. 

In the twenty-four hours’ race for the Rudge-Whitworth 
Cup standard touring ears exclusively are used. This sort of 
racing is as useful as the other. It is the function of the one 
to try out a new idea, and that of the other to confirm the 
soundness of what has already been adopted. 

The man in the street who owns a touring car of orthodox 
design often forgets—or perhaps does not realize—that the 
‘ar which takes him to and from his office in comfort and with 
certainty owes its excellence to the pioneer firms who have 
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gone in for an international racing policy. Take, for instance, 
the spare wheel. This can be traced directly to the influence 
of racing; it was designed because of the need for a wheel 
on a racing car which could be changed in the minimum 
number of seconds. 

The smaller the weight of the power plant in a vehicle, the 

reater the weight and space that can be devoted to the 
comfort of passengers. The light family touring car is the 
comfortable and economical thing that we know to-day 
pecause designers, through racing, have learnt how to save 
weight in mechanical parts. Every pound that they can save 
jn the chassis means less need for power from the engine. This, 
jn turn, means a smaller and lighter engine, and repaying the 
compliment the lighter engine imposes upon the chassis less 
stress, So that that too can be lightened without loss of strength. 
It is because saving of weight is the principal object aimed at 
that the racing car has developed the six-cylinder, the eight- 
evlinder, and, finally, the twelve-cylinder engine in order 
to reduce the weight of pistons, connecting rods and similar 
parts. The st aight-eight is no better balanced than an 
ordinary six-cylinder, but having relatively less weight in the 
moving parts it gives a higher proportional output of horse- 
power, can be run safely up to higher revolutions, and conse- 
quently, from the touring point of view, more nearly ap- 
proaches the conditions of the engine that requires no gear-box 
at all. 

It must not be forgotten that, just as acceleration is de- 
manded in the racing vehicle, so it is equally of importance 
in the touring machine, and is, indeed, one of the attributes 
which earns the keenest appreciation. The racing designer de- 
veloped the multi-cylinder for the purposes mentioned above, 
but also because it enabled him practically. to dispense with a 
fly-wheel, and therefore to get acceleration of the most rapid 
order. 

It is not many years ago that the suggestion of using alu- 
minium pistons in a standard touring car was regarded as 
something akin to madness, and if in 1913 anyone had sug- 
gested that a connecting rod might be made of an aluminium 
alloy, he would have been laughed to scorn. Yet these 
apparent miracles have been performed by the metallurgist 
because of the pressure which the racing car designer has con- 
sistently put upon him. 

Perhaps the most easily recognized manner in which the 
racing car has reacted upon the touring vehicle is in connexion 
with the use of the four-wheel braking. The front wheel 
brake, incidentally a British invention, was first devised as an 
adjunct for touring cars. Vor various reasons it failed and 
fell into disrepute until the racing car designer got hold of it 
for his own purposes, eliminated all its weaknesses and faults, 
and made it sound and practical. To-day it is a standard 
fitting on practically every modern car, great and small, and 
its use enhances safety to a degree which it would be difficult 
to estimate. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Sir,—-Oxford has suffered a great loss in the deaths of Professor 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff and Professor Francis Edgeworth. 
Apart from their work both will long be remembered here, 
for they played a great part in University life, and Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff's presence and Professor Edgeworth’s inimitable 
after-dinner speeches were unforgetable for those who had 
the privilege to experience them. 

Meanwhile the O.U.D.S. has given a performance of Henry 
IV., Part I1., and for a week the pit of the New Theatre rang 
with quotations from Croce. As usual, very few could be 
found who were in agreement over the acting, but all were 
unanimous in their praise of the production (which was in the 
hands of Mr. Bridges Adams) and of the fine rendering of 
Doll Tearsheet by Miss Olga Lindo. It was unfortunate that 
the audience was so deep in discussion between the acts, for 
their arguments drowned some very competent incidental 
musie composed for the occasion, but the keenness displayed 
on both sides of the footlights was quite surprising, and on the 
Whole the O.U.D.S. is to be congratulated on a very creditable 


performance. Indeed it would seem that the drama at Oxford 
is beginning to come out of its long winter sleep, for an Oxford 
Arts Theatre Guild has been formed which hopes ** to gain more 
support for the present repertory organization known as the 
* Oxford Players,’ ” and further * to impress on public opinion 
in Oxford and beyond the necessity for an Arts Theatre, a 
permanent building completely equipped for the performance 
of music, opera and drama.”” The obvious advantages of this 
both for undergraduates and permanent residents need not be 
stressed, and if the Guild succeeded in building a theatre, no 
praise would be too high for it; but in the meantime its 
importance lies in the much needed encouragement and support 
it gives Mr. Fagan, who has not in the past received the sup- 
port his pioneer work at the Playhouse deserves. However the 
audiences every night appear gradually to be getting larger, 
though they are largely composed of North Oxford parents 
educating their daughters, for the undergraduate will not readily 
desert his cinema. 

Excitement has been provided by a visit from the Labour 
leader, Mr. Cook, who first told Oxford through a daily paper 
that he had read in an undergraduate magazine that his 
underlinen was dyed purple, and warned the proprietors that 
he was not going to tolerate such statements. His meeting, 
however, passed off quite quietly, as did one which presented 
Mr. Saklatvala to the American Club. ‘Then there was the 
Union and the action of the Vice-Chancellor over the behaviour 
of two Communist undergraduates. Lnough perhaps has been 
said about this in the London Press ; though it does not seem 
generally to be understood that there is no Society or public 
body in Oxford in the least representative of the University 
as a whole and that the Union in particular is only a private 
debating socicty. The whole affair raised little if any interest 
in the University, where the proctors carried on their duties 
as usual, and the ordinary undergraduate, though grateful 
for something to talk about for three days, was already 
becoming preoccupied with the Torpid races. 

The result of the Torpids is that University are now head of 
the riverwith Merton behind them. Christ Church who started 
head are now fifth, having been bumped night after night.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrorp CorRRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA AND THE 
RUBBER PROBLEM 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The effect upon general American opinion of the dis- 
covery that the price of rubber is practically under British 
Government control can easily be misunderstood, when judged 
from a limited number of conspicuous American utterances, 
There is no disputing the fact that the cost of rubber has inti- 
mate relations with American family life. (I have seen an old 
Ford, bought for ten dollars by a working man, continue to 
run successfully for an indefinite period.) There is a machine 
for nearly every family, and clothing men complain that when 
the tires of the family “ Flivver’’ wear out, new tires are got 
even if father’s old trousers have to be patched and continued 
in service. 

There is, however, no popular uprising. Few people be- 
grudge John Bull a turn of luck, ora reward of enterprise. In 
view of what he has been through it is about time. The limited 
number who think financially incline to the belief that the 
rubber and the motor industries have saved each other, and 
that the husbanding of rubber resources for the next few years 
is about the only way to avoid collapse of the great motor 
industry. (The incident, however, has undoubtedly relieved 
our anxiety as to whether John Bull is going to be able to take 
are of himself. Remarks on that subject, in moments of de- 
pression, by Mr. Harvey and others, will in future create less 
alarm.) 

Yet there is another side to it that Englishmen will not find 
it easy to understand, because it lies outside of their own 
experience. ‘The ordinary American within his tariff wall has 
felt obliged for years to combat what he looks upon as mono- 
{ven branch banks are forbidden, to prevent 


polistic control. 
** Combinations in restraint of trade” 


centralized control, 
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are strictly prohibited, and alleged combinations are now 
being actively prosecuted in our courts. Monopolies are not 
likely, therefore, to be looked upon with more favour when 
operated by outsiders, whether under Government auspices 
or not. ‘Lhere is undoubtedly a mental condition resuiting 
from a long and fierce struggle that is antagonistic to what is 
now being done in rubber. ‘this is impersonal and has nothing 
to do with immediate results. It is parallel to the objection 
that many in both countries feel to a currency having its value 
dependent upon human fiat, reher than upon the physical 
conditions relating to gold production. ‘the fiat may be wise, 
but human wisdom and human motives vary too greatly from 
time to time. Right or wrong, the man on the street does not 
feel safe. 

In respect to the artificial raising of prices through reducing 
the supply of export articles our Government's record is fairly 
clear, with no pretensions to virtue beyond the belicf that this 
course is dictated by common sense and sound business. It is 
true that, by way of advice, the Government frequently recom- 
mends reduction of the planting of certain crops ; but that is 
far from regulating by taxation or decree. Likewise, there is 
a great difference between giving advice and having it taken. 

The understanding of these things in England may perhaps 
be helpful. The tropicai East seems the best place for the pro- 
ducing of rubber at low cost. ‘Lhe waste of unnecessary com- 
petition would be great. Fortunately, there is time for sen- 
sible adjustment of relations by those who no longer think of 
trade and industry as war, but as the exchange of services.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Brapiey. 

60 Siate Street, Boston. 

[If the rubber problem can be discussed in the understanding 
spirit of Mr. Bradley's letter there will soon be no problem at 
all. America is much the greatest user of rubber in the world. 
It would be useless to try to make the market a prohibitive 
one for her; and it is silly, through a failure to explain that 
it is not so, to let her think that we want to squeeze her out. 
Mr. Bradley has given reasons why Americans are naturally 
suspicious of a State control of exported products. They regard 
the Stevenson Scheme as control of that sort. The Stevenson 
Scheme will soon be nothing but a memory, but we may say 
in justice to Great Britain that nothing was further from the 
thoughts of both the British Government and the British 
rubber growers when the Stevenson Scheme was introduced 
than to “ score off America. At that time the British rubber 
industry was in a desperate state—on the verge of bank- 
ruptey—and when a plan for saving it was put forward nobody 
had any thought in his mind except the mere act of salvage. 
The Colonial Office helped in the Scheme because it is the duty 
of that Office to look after the interests of Crown Colonies, 
In the larger sense there was no statecraft whatever. American 
buyers could have bought at that time all the rubber they 
wanted at less than the cost of production. We have always 
thought that the way in which they held off showed a curious 
Jack of industrial foresi®ht. It is the future, however, with 
which we are concerned. We should like to see American 
capital freely invited to co-operate in this vast and growing 
industry.—Eb. Spectator.] 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,— In the discussion in the Press on the important problem 
of sterilization in connexion with mental defect, the questions 
involved appear to me to have often been considered from too 
narrow a point of view, and I should, therefore, be glad to 
make a few remarks. Certain pronouncements have probably 
unintentionally given the impression to many that if only a 
small proportion of existing mental defectives are the offspring 
of a feeble-minded parent, it follows that no benefit worth 
striving for could be obtained by the prevention of parenthood 
amongst the feeble in mind; a conclusion which would cer- 
tainly be erroneous. In the first place, all who rightly attach 
great importance to home environment must agree that 
persons brought up either by a fecble-minded mother, or by 
some substitute for a mother, have in consequence suffered an 
irretrievable loss ; and on this account alone no feeble-minded 
person should be allowed to become a parent. Then, again, Dr. 
Tredgoid, the leading authority on this subject, has expressed 
the belief that over eighty per cent. of the cases of mental 
defect are the descendants of pronounced neuropathic stock, 
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such stock having a percentage above the average of insanity 
epilepsy, paralysis, and also, I believe, of criminality and 
drunkenness ; and from this it is fair to conclude that eighty 
per cent. of the descendants of a feeble-minded parent woulg 
be of this type. 

Moreover, the child of a mentally defective person, even jig 
not certifiable as such, is frequently the carrier of the hidden 
seeds of this defect ; and when marriages take place between 
such carriers, feeble-minded children often appear in the third 
generation. We should also look to others besides those pri- 
marily affected ; for members of this neuropathic stock haye 
some tendency to drag down by social contagion all those 
with whom they come in cantact, with the result that in the 
long run the civilization of a nation depends in no smalj 
measure on the percentage of inferior stocks which it contains 
within its ranks. 

To sum up, whenever a feeble-minded individual is pre. 
vented from becoming a parent, the next generation will gain 
by the absence of a person of inferior stock in eighty per cent, 
of such eases, and in a hundred per cent. by the absence of g 
person who would have been socially damaged by the want of 
normal parental care. 

Turning to the main question which has been discussed, 
namely, the stamping out of mental defect, we know that 
the Medical Committée of the Central Association for Menta] 
Welfare came to the conclusion that “* the preventive effect of 
a general policy of sterilization would be very slight.” It 
appears to me that the result would depend entirely on the 
degreé of mental defect which entailed sterilization as a neces- 
sary consequence. Well-known American publications indicate 
that very material results would be obtained if all who are 
described as feeble-in-mind in that country were to be 
sterilized, these, no doubt, including large numbers who could 
not here be certified ; whilst I know of no English published 
reports which enable us to decide this question as regards those 
here certifiable. This is a problem which could be solved ina 
dozen years by a study of the qualities of the children of 
existing certified mentally defective women, an inquiry the 
advantages of which I have urged in vain. 

This same Committee admitted that sterilization might be 
appropriate in certain cases, and I cannot but feel that it would 
have been well if they had clearly stated on what occasions it 
might be adopted with advantage. They said also that there 
is “ no point in sterilization unless it is to be accompanied by 
the freedom of thousands of” defectives. Surely this does not 
follow. No doubt the sterilization of a certain number of 
mental defectives would not absolve the Government from re- 
sponsibility for the permanent care of the morally abnormal 
and the majority of the feeble-in-mind ; but in many cases a 
large measure of liberty could be allowed to certified defectives 
when under guardianship, a liberty which ought to be more 
readily granted if sterilization were adopted as an additional 
precaution. In short, the least that can be said in favour of 
sterilization is that it might result in an increase in the happi- 
ness of a considerable number of this unfortunate class. 

In conclusion, may I strongly urge on the members of the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare not to adopt a purely 
negative attitude on this most important question, but them- 
selves to take the lead in considering when sterilization should 
be adopted, and what changes in the law are necessary for its 
adoption. It will only be in this way that this Association 
will be able themselves to exercise any influence in preventing 
the unwise use in the future of this powerful racial agency.— 
I am, Sir, &e., LEONARD Darwin, 

The Eugenics Education Society, President. 

52 Upper Bedford Place, Londen, W.C. 1. 


A SUGGESTION FOR BANKERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The attitude of the North Country Banks in regard to 
the question of unsecured overdrafts is undoubtedly a con- 
servative one. In the majority of cases the Bankers insist 
on adequate security being deposited, either in the form of 
deeds, gilt-edged stock or a satisfactory guarantee. They do 
lend considerable sums without security, but only in cases 
where the customer is of good standing, his position fairly 
well assured, and the condition of the business well known 
to the Bankers. An instance is recalled of a Limited Company 
taking £30,000, almost without leave, and certainly without 
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other security than the stability of the Company, the con- 
sciousness that business was flourishing. and that the money 
Bankers find 
it exceedingly diificult nowadays in many cases to get their 
overdrafts repaid. 

Where the customer is doing badly he is often unable to 
where he is wealthy he often 
During the past few years the 


was required for raw material and extensions. 


repay without serious sacrifice ; 
finds it inconvenient to do so, 
North Country Banks, and no doubt the * Big Five ” 
have borne a heavy burden in enabling British industry to 
carry on in difficult times. Generally speaking the Banks 
are not enthusiastic about new ideas, nor anxious to finance 
them. They do help, and help very considerably, but not as 
qa rule where the success of the project is of doubtful attain- 
ment. Certainly the more doubtful it is, the more certain the 
Bank would be to ask for security in some form. 

The suggestion of “* Lancastrian” that a levy on Bank 
profits of 1 per cent. should be made to promote the growth 
of British trade is not in itself a very unreasonable one, and 
might conceivably repay the Banks several times over in 
increased business and turnover, but the exact form which 
the propaganda should take, the precise way in which the 
money should be spent, the nature of the industry that would 
be entitled to support—these and many other points would 
no doubt be closely examined by those interested from a 
Banking standpoint. 

“Manchester Exporter’s ’ 
yarn buyer, however unfortunate, does not appear to be a 
sufficient answer to ** statement of the advant- 
wes which would accrue from the employment of American 
ravellers. He would not 
that more than a small percentage of such men would act 
the risk of such oceurrences 


also, 


experience with his American 
Lancastrian’s ” 


(Manchester) suggest, probably, 


dishonourably, and in any case 


might be lessened by making honesty the best policy for the 


traveller.—I am, Sir, &c., 


NorTHERN BANKER. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LAW 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sia.—_I see from your issue of February 27th that Lord 


Buckmaster thinks that Lam wrong about the law of contracts 
in U.S.A. but from a practical point of view I am 
right. Otherwise why should Lancashire lost 
millions during the last great slump through U.S.A. citizens 


I may be, 
firms have 


repudiating their contracts? That this money was lost could 
be confirmed by the Manchester Chamber of Commeree.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


MANcuESTER EXporTerR, 


CHURCHILL AND THE RAILWAYS 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


MR. 


Sin.—May I be allowed to comment on Mr. K. M. <Ashe’s 
letter in your issue of February 20th? As I see the case, it is 
his. The railways are public servants, limited in their divi- 
and under innumerable State imposed obligations, 
They pay 100 per cent. of the cost of their roads and their 
fares and rates must be framed to cover this. Commercial 
motor owners, on the other hand, to whom the modern expen- 


lend 
Mis 


sive highway is as essential as rails vo 2 locomotive, are allowed 
to ply for profit, taking traf> as they may choose to 
carry and paying in respect to ach highways only 27 per 
The residue is found by the general body of 


cent. of the cost. 
ratepayers, among whom railways are large contributors. 
Surely there is no exaggeration in the statement that railways 
ire thus as ratepayers subsidizing their competitors. If their 
action were voluntary it would certainly deserve to be described 
is * quixotic.” 

The fact that railways, at exceedingly low rates, carry the 
If the 27 
road users could be increased to a 


naterial to make the roads is really not relevant. 
er cent. contributed by 
reasonable proportion the grievance of the railways would be 


removed. In the United States road users are rightly boasting 
that they now contribute in motor licences, &¢., 50 per cent. 
of the cost of the roads as a whole. In certain States their 


I am, Sir, &c., 
B. F. 


Contributions reach 75 per cent. 
TEE. 


Black Barn, Wokingham, Berks. 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN FRONTS 
IN THE WA: 
|To ihe Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, Your correspondent, in his letter from Montreal in your 
last issue, is very mistaken in his figure of the frontage held by 
the British in March 1918. Instead of the British and Belgians 
holding only 85,500 yards, or ahout 20 miles, the British held 
from well north of Ypres to Shelun, near Peronne, about 120 
miles. Only a portion of the British line was attacked seriously. 
Surely the Canadian Corps held more than 6,500 yards? This 
would be a very small frontage for a Corps.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. S. Pereira, Major-Gencral (retired). 
Caversham Place, Emmer Green, Reading. 


THE 


SPOILING OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—The article by Mr. E. Guy Dawber published by you 
calls timely attention to the wastage taking place in the 
beauty of our contryside as the result of building operations. 
In spite of the warning of the Victorian Era ; in spite of a 
general improvement in architectural knowledge and taste, 
buildings, grotesque in their unsuitability, continue to spring 
up. The opportunities of the last few years for improvement 
have been missed, and during that period Jarge numbers of 
really bad buildings have been erected. The latest type of 
atrocity is the petrol filling station which is so very bad that 


THE 


one hopes it will prove to be sufficientivy nauseating really to 
arouse public opinion on this great problem. 

It would seem to be of the greatest importance that know- 
ledgeable control should be form of 
building. Though with reluctance, I think it must be admitted 
that the most intelligently planned housing development since 
the War has undoubtedly been that carried out under the 
Ministry of Health, and I believe it to be inevitable, if the 
improvement necessary is to be made in the future, that their 
Local opinion on a 


exercised over every 


and should be widened. 


matter of taste is not always sufliciently strong : local interests 


powers scope 
in cash are often far too strong to prevent the erection of 
bad 

There is a 
might do something 
ration 


houses. 

which a 
is the 
and 
ignorant 


bad 


to eradicate, 


building 
and that 


architects 


contributory cause to 
conference 
lack of sympathy and 
The architect ree the 
vandal, and the builder regards the 
Without co-operation, the architect becomes arbitrary and 
the builder operating 


co-opt between 


irds builder as an 


builders, 


architect as a crank, 


his designs are unnecessarily expensive : 


without the architect loses expert knowledge and taste which 
should be at his service. ‘The preservation of the real assets 


of the country against the attacks of the ignorant and selfish 
would seem to me a matter for the Government, and it is for 
the Government to take action immediately, before the 


damage has become irreparable. The loss of the beauty of 


the Enelish countryside will mean the gradual loss of oug 


standing as a nation throughout the world.——I am, Sir, &« 
II. EK. Morcan, 
Moor Park, Lid., 
Lever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4, 

BUILDING IN CONCRETE 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,— I have read the article on Concrete Building, by Majo1 
Douglas Wood, in your issue of February 27th. Hle says: 


** Before the Great War concrete as a material for building 


small houses was almost unknown.” 

In 187-4 my late father sent two of his estat« 
his place in Staffordshire to London in order that they might 
lather 


labourers from 


study building in concrete. On their return home my 


built thirty artisans’ houses on some land belonging to him 


within the Borough of Wolverhampton, and subsequently 
erected on his property at Oxley a public house, several cot- 
tages, farm buildings, built several walls and always used 
concrete for floors to stables. My father from 1873 until his 
death in 1905 was a firm believer in the future of concrete tor 
building, and I think may justly be classified amongst the 
pioneers if not the first. 

The system adopted by my father in all cases was the 
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“ poured ” system. These buildings all exist to-day, and one 
of the cottages is still occupied by the widow of one of those 
who were sent to London in 1874.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. S$. Sravevey-Hin. 

The: Wood House, Princethorpe, Rugby. 

THE “SPECIMEN DAY” 
PARSON’S WIFE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-I have read the “* Specimen Day of a Parson's Wife ” 
in your issue of February 27th. Perhaps you would consider 
the letter of another parson’s wife equally interesting. 

There is no vicarage, but we have a house containing ten 
rooms, for which we have to pay a rent of £120 a year, rates 
at £24. I have three children who are taught by a governess, 
for whom I have to pay, as she only attends from 9.30—12 
o'clock. I cannot say whether she would consider the food 
good. I have one young maid, no gardener, and I do all the 
gardening myself. 

At eight I get up. After breakfast I tidy the dining-room 
for lessons, make the pudding, send orders for supplies and 
wash clothes. Twice a week I give a French lesson, and at 
twelve every day I take the three children for a walk. About 
once a fortnight I go to town for shopping. Having no horse 
I proceed by bus, which is a quarter of an hour's walk 


OF A 


away. I do not get back much before tea-time. After 
lunch [I rest for half an hour, and then do gardening, ironing 
P =) PD 


or needlework. As I only send a few things to the laundry 
it does not take me more than two or three minutes to sort 
and book the clothes, As I have a husband he visits in the 
parish. Every evening I bath the children and put them to 
bed. I have never had a nurse and frequently have been 
without a servant. Two afternoons and three evenings of 
the week my maid is out and it falls to me to perform her 
duties. 

The income of my husband's benefice is £360 per annum. 
If there were any money over we should have a holiday, if 
not we should not. We very seldom have any amusements, 
but he has his pipe when he wants it, and we have a newspaper 
and the Spectator. My children and I have sweets all the year 
round after lunch.. My husband being the Vicar, interviews 
the people who come to the house on parish business. But 
what I want to know is—is my letter drivel, or is it not ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

ANoTuEeR Parson’s Wire. 

PARIS AND LONDON: A FRENCH- 
WOMAN’S VIEW 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,— I have followed with great interest the article about 
* An Unrecorded Revolution in Manners” in Paris, and the 
answers of your readers, which appeared these last weeks in 
the Spectator. 1 was glad to see that some of your countrymen 
defended Paris and said the right things about Frenchmen. 

fT am French, and I am in an English family in London to 
teach my native language to children. Although every body 
is very nice for me, I often noticed that when I am always 
ready to admire London and like England, English people 
miss rarely the opportunity to say something disagreeable 
about France, specially Paris, and generally its theatres or 
music-halls. I am afraid it is a long, long ago prejudice you 
have against our “ spectacles’ and it will be diflicult to 
remove it. So I was not surprised when I read the letter of 
your correspondent, who expressed the same things I often 
hear when talking with English people. 

Although I had been in music-hall only once or twice, I 
think, after the opinion of same well known French, that the 
spectacles in that kind of theatres have quite changed (like 
every thing) since the War, but to their avantage. Very much 
more luxury than before is brought in the realization of certain 
plays and scenes. Wonderful sceneries, tremendous show of 
splendid dresses ; lights placed with art, every thing is set 
to give you the impression of looking at the picture of some 
extraordinary fairies’ **toile.” And if the decency, that seems 
to please so much to English people, is not always observed, 
what harm is there in seeing in such a ‘“ cadre” the most 
beautiful thing in the world, the perfection of the human body ? 


If one has a wholesome mind and a taste for what jy 
beautiful and harmonious he must feel something like when hy 
is looking at a marvellous tableau. I do not think anybogy 
was never blamed for admiring some perfect Aphrodite sculp. 
tured in the times when beauty could be shown without shame, 
I do not mean by that, that all the music-hall and spectacle 
are good in Paris ; there are spectacles of every sorts and | 
have spoken only of the best. If there are some bad in Paris, 
there are, too, bad ones in every country, even in England, 
even in London (if I can judge by some advertisements seen jy 
the streets). What I want to point is this: the most part of 
our entertainments are as clean and moral as those of all oy 
neighbours, in spite of what may be said. 

But; after all, if they are so prude and easy shocked, ] 

vander why so many foreigners arrive every day in Paris, 
crowd in our theatres, and seem quite enjoy themselves jy 
this town “ de perdition ou fleurit la débauche,” as they say, 
That is all very well to have principles, but one must practise 
what he preaches, or then, not being surprised when mocking 
Frenchman laughs at him sometimes, or perhaps gets angry, 
In short, I should like, and many other French too, that 
English learn to know us better before judging us. If we are 
quite different of you, it is not a reason to think we are worst, 
We allow, perhaps, things you would detest, as I read, in one of 
your letters, but there are other things that we bear with 
difficulty living in England. We are more fond of gaiety and 
amusement than you are; we are greater lovers of Beauty, 
and what can delight one’s eyes. (it is easy to notice it when 
you walk along the streets of central London and compare 
what you see with what is seen in Paris.) We look at the life 
and pass through it with a mind quite opposite to yours, We 
like mockery and fun and we have the quality, or the default, 
to be too frank with everybody. 

I dent want to make here the portrait of Frenchmen. But 
I wish that those who spend a long time with us, and come 
“chez nous ” not only for seeing the Casino de Paris or the 
Moulin Rouge, know France as it is, and not after Paris’ 
music-halls. May them have of their stay in our county a 
recollection as pleasant as mine when I leave Londen and 


England. 
Apologizing for my very bad English.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
London. ELIANE DU Frs@ 


SCARCITY 


Mditor of the SreEcTATOR.| 


ENCOURAGING 

[To the 
Sirn,—There is an error in your note with reference to Mr. 
Rosslyn Mitchell in your issue of February 20th. It is incor- 
rect to say that he “ formerly as a Liberal defeated Mr. 
Asquith.” Mr. Mitchell did win the Paisley seat from Mr, 
Asquith, but did so as the Labour candidate. 

May I refer to a further paragraph in your notes? Mr. 
Hicks is quoted. The quotation ends with ‘* remember the 
power you now occupy is conditioned by the scarcity of your 
labour.” Your following comment is, ‘ That, surely, is a 
terrible saying.” Now, Sir, when Mr. Hicks writes to members 
of his Union as he is quoted, do you not think that last sen- 
tence of his has something in common with the line of conduct 
encouraged by members of the employing classes ? To see 
such a resemblance is not to justify the Trade tion leader's 
sentiment, but many perhaps would not regard his attitude 
as so blameworthy as that of merchants encouraging scarcity 
in the interests of increased profits.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J, S. 

[We quite agree. Everyone who encourages scarcity is @ 
public enemy.—Eb. Spectator.] 


“THE PITMAN’S PAY” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—In the interesting article on ‘* Geordie Pitman ” in yout 
issue of February 20th I was very glad to see a reference to 
The Pitman’s Pay. wonder if this book is obtainable now? 
I should like to have a copy again, but I have not seen or heard 
anything of the volume for many years. If I remember aright 
in one of the poems in this book the author takes occasion to 
contrast the old days with those obtaining at the time he 
wrote—not to the advantage of the latter. 
The piece is, I think, a description of the feasting which 
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ae 
ysed to take place at a christening, and some of the lines ran 
somewhat as follows :— 
Folks was not axed for afternoons, 
To be blawn out wi blashy tea, 
For nowt but solids then would please ; 
Substantials that would bear some cuttin’, 
A veal and ham, a round and peas, 
Some turmuts and a leg of mutton. 


This was the sort of ‘ belly timmer,” 

To make the pitman strong and tough, 

But now they run them up far slimmer 

On tea and other washy stuff. 
May we take it that the more modern method has anything to 
do with the present troubles in the Coal Trade ?—I am, Sir, 
hey F. C. SQUANCE, 

Helm Cottage, Grasmere. 


THE CUSTOMS OF THE GROCERY TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Girn,—In the Spectator of February 27th you have a para- 
graph on the Report of the Food Council, in which you say ; 
«The trick of weighing the paper wrapper will have to dis- 
appear.” I beg most emphatically to say it is no trick to 
weigh the paper (not the wrapper) which is necessary to 
contain the article in question, but a custom which has been 
in existence for upwards of a century. It was never chal- 
jenged till the present time, and in my opinion would not 
now have been objected to had it not been that in some cases 
(sadly too many, unfortunately) excessively heavy papers have 
been used, thereby doing an injustice to the purchasers, and 
bringing the trade into bad repute with the public generally. 
But why is the whole trade held up to scern by being dubbed 
tricksters—which is clearly what the sentence implies ? It is 
un-English to condemn a whole community for the faults of a 
few. As an assistant and as proprietor I have served behind a 
grocer’s counter for sixty-two years, and have not yet been 
obliged to resort to trickery, and I believe the same can be said 
of the majority of my fellow-traders, —I am, Sir, &c., 
AN Onp Grocer. 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sin,—My attention has been called to a_ letter signed 
“Engineer ~* in the current issue of the Spectator, in reference 
to the article I wrote, ** A Day in the Life of a Miner,” in 
which it is pointed out that no lad could get into the mines 
at the age of twelve in 1898. This is quite true ; but in some 
way or other a mistake crept into the article, which placed 
the year of my birth later than it was. I was born in 1880, 
and I went into the pit in 1892, being then only twelve years 
of age. 

Legislation came just about that time. raising the age, but 
it did not affect my position. I hope this explanation will 
clear up the point. —I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 


A MEMORIAL TO G. F. WATTS 

[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir.—With the desire to honour the life and work of the late 
(¢. F. Watts, a Committee has been formed in order to erect a 
memorial in an open space adjacent to one of the principal 
streets in Guildford. To this suggestion the Town Council has 
given its warm ‘approval, and will be prepared to undertake 
the care and upkeep after its dedication to the use of the 
public, The Committee includes the Earl of Onslow (High 
Steward of the Borough of Guildford), the Mayor of Guildford 
and Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 

The memorial has been designed in white Portland stone, 
and provides a circular seat with an inscription to the memory 
of the great artist, bird baths and dogs’ drinking trough. 

Limnerslease, Compton (where Mr. Watts lived for several 
vears before his death), the Mortuary Chapel, Compton (under 
whose shadow his remains were buried), and the Watts Gallery, 
Compton (which contains many specimens of his work, and is 
visited annually by thousands of lovers of his art and its 
teachings from all parts of the world), are situated a com- 
paratively short distance from the boundary of the Borough 
of Guildford. This proposed reminder of the artist in the 
County Town of Surrey seems, therefore, to be singularly 


bes 
fitting, 


The cost of the memorial is estimated at about £500. Con- 
tributions towards this object are invited. Cheques may be 
forwarded (crossed Lloyds Bank, Guildford) to Alderman 
W. T. Patrick, Treverward, Guildford, or to the undersigned, 
—We are, Sir, &ce., 

J. BruNSDON RAPKINS, 
Mayor of Guildford. 
CHarLes T. BATEMAN 
(Hon. Sec. Watts Memorial Fund), 
Glenhurst, Guildford. 


POWER F.. TIDAL POWER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—Pilloried before your public as a “ happy-thought ” 
person, permit me one last word. Mr. Davey, somewhat 
upset, it seems, by the dogmatic tone of my question, “* Why 
not Wave Power?” brusquely asserts, without substantiation, 
that wave power is neither scientifically nor commercially 
possible. Fortunately for the idea, however, it is mechanically 
possible, and an effective wave power station has been built. 

It is not for me to challenge the authority of so erudite an 
expert as Mr. Davey, M.I.C.E., but I submit on behalf of the 
idea, in an attempt to rid it of the aspersion of frivolity, the 
fact that Mr. Davey has studied the subject for so long shows 
that he has found much food for thought therein.—-I am, Sir, 
&e., My.es A. ABRAM. 

The Liiile House, Peaslake, nr. Gomshall, Surrey. 


A CHILD’S TALE 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sirn,—We were all much struck by the imagination of the small 
niece of * Patruus” in the Spectator of February 20th. It 
almost surpasses that of my small Biddy, who wrote the follow- 
ing at nine vears old : 
“THE ORPHAN: A SAD HISTORY. 

Once upon a time there lived a poor girl. Her name was Rosalind. 
She was twenty years old, and her mother had died before she 
was born, and so she was motherless. 

Her father was cross, too, and he had a frightful temper, and so 
she had a very hard life. However, one day he got in such a temper 
with her that she did not know what to do, and at last she thought 
she would go out and try and find a husband. 

But she could not find anyone. She asked, but they all said 
‘No,’ because they thought she looked too untidy. So at last she 
gave it up and went home. 

But on the way home she met a beggar-boy and she said, ‘ Will 
you marry me %’ And he said * Yes.’ Of course she did not want 
to, but anything to get away from her father! So the next day tho 
carriage came to the door. 

The day after that, he made her put on an apron, and when sho 
had got it on she set to work to clean out the grate. And that 
night an extraordinary thing happened. She died because she had 
done too much work, and she was not used to it.” 


WAVE 


—I am, Sir, &e.., ETnEt EASTON, 


Hopeleigh, Pendleton. 


a by 
POETRY 
DEATH'S HERITAGE 

Ait men are heirs to riches. They inherit 
A vast estate the day that they draw breath. 

They by the right of Kve. and Adam's merit, 
Assume the feudal policies of death, 

Their actions wear his livery. Their thought 
Is the tradition of his seigneurie. 

Their dreams are heirlooms, and their love is naught 
But whispers and his fleeting memory, 

But some refuse their heritage. These owe 
Dangerous fealty to life the lord 

That lights them home by ways death does not know 
To Eden by the flashes of his sword— 

The poets from the riches of the dead 


Magnificently disinherited. 
HiuMBERT WOLFE, 


HEINE’S EPITAPH 
Writkt me no epitaph—or only this : 
** TIere [eine lies, who lived, and wrote, and died, 
They said he touched the height of earthly bliss, 
Who loved and was a poet—but they lied.” 
Humbert WOLFE. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


COLONEL HOUSE 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a narrative 
by Charles Seymour, Professor of History at Yale University. 
(Ernest Benn, Ltd. £2 2s. the set of two volumes. ) 

PROBABLY the best way to treat this book, though I am afraid 

it would not be a way which would satisfy the general reader 

who wants what he calls facts, wosld be to analyse it through- 
out in order to show the difference in character and mental 
configuration between the two friends, Wilson and House. 

As it is, all I can do at the moment is to point out one essential 

difference between them—a difference which may seem small 

but which kept the two men sundered by a vast and un- 
bridgeable stream. louse always did more than he said, was 
always far braver and more penetrating in act than in word. 

Wilson was just the opposite. He said a great deal more than 

he did. He could lay down abstract principles in cloquent 

language as well as any man in the world ; but, alas! he had 

“the back trick” as well as any man, not merely in Illyria but 

in the whole world. When he had got his verbal formulae in 

shape he seemed quite satisfied ; the appeal that he should 
act upon them not only made him feel that he was suffering 

a kind of affront, but too often increased his natural irreso- 

lution. 

Having once come to an abstract decision, Wilson used his 
ingenious and secretive mind to find a way for backing out. 
He did not run in the direction in which he had sped the ball 
of thought, and so make sure that it was going to the right place. 
Rather, he tried to set off in the opposite direction, thinking, 
apparently, that in that way he could escape the consequences 
of histhought and have it both ways. The last few pages of the 
book give a wonderful picture of this characteristic man. When 
Wilson decided, or rather concluded, in view of certain pro- 
mises that the neutrality period must come to an end— he had 
used language to Germany which to the minds of normal men 
could mean nothing but war or the acceptance by Berlin of 
his view— when, in fact, there was a condition out of which 
it was evident that actual hostilities must arise, instead of 
acquiescing, he began to hesitate and to try to take back in 
practice what he had given in theory. House went to him 
at the end of March, 1917, when he, the President, had con- 
fronted himself with the home-made dilemma of asking 
Congress to declare war or of pointing out to them that a state 
of war existed already and demanding the necessary means 
to carry iton. When the President's difficulty was put to him, 
House at once advised that the state of war should be assumed 
and that Congress should be asked for the supplics required. 
Having given that advice, he felt, as Colonel House's editor 
puts it, that the President must meet the crisis in a frame of 
mind at once humble and determined. ** He set himself the 
delicate task, first, to make the President feel the necessity of 
special effort on his part, and then that by such effort the task 
might be accomplished successfully.” But, alas! the Presi- 
dent's inclination was not towards humility and determination, 
as for example, Lincoln's had always been, but towards 
arrogance and stagnation, 

House, faced with this psychological situation, seems to 
have managed the President with extraordinary skill. He 
very wisely insisted that the difficulties before the President 
were not as great as he imagined :— 

*T said it was not as difficult a situation as many he had already 
successfully met, but that it was one for which he was not well 
fitted. He admitted this, and said he did not believe he was fitted 
for the Presidency under such conditions. I thought he was too 
refined, too civilized, too intellectual, too cultivated not to see the 
incongruity and absurdity of war. It needs a man of coarser fibre 
and one less a philosopher than the President to conduct a brutal; 
vigorous, and successful war.” 

That was probably the very best thing that House could have 

said, and he went on to support his reanimation of the Presi- 

dent by pointing out the advantages of his position and the 
previous domestic successes of his Administration :— 

“*T made him feel, as Mrs. Wilson told me later, that he was not 
up against so difficult a proposition as he had imagined. In my 
arguinent I said that everything that he had to meet in this emer- 


gency had been thought out time and time again in other countries, 
and all wo had to do was to take experience as our guide and not 


——e 
a 


worry over the manner of doing it. . . . I felt that he had taken 
gamble that there would be no war, and had lost ; and the count, 
would hold it to his discredit unless he prosecuted the war Succes, 
fully. . . . He listened with a kindly and sympathetic attenti,, 
and, while he argued with me upon many of the points, he did i, 
dispassionately.” 

The full meaning of this passage can only be appreciated 
by someone who has carefully read Colonel House’s book ang 
seen therefor he makes no concealment—exactly what wa 
his view of his Chief. So much for abstract advice. Could 
anything have been better as practical advice at the momen 
than the following ? 


“Since last night he had made a memorandum of the subjecs 





he thought proper to incorporate and which I approved. . . , 4, 
will differentiate between the German people and those who hay | 
led them into this disaster. . . . 1 advised the British Governmey 
to do this, but they never acted upon it, and I hope it is to be dony 
now. My purpose was, and is, to break down the German Goyer. 
ment by building a fire back of it within Germany. . . . This is th 
main note 1 have urged him to strike ; that is, this is a war fg 
democracy and it is a war for the German people as well as for other | 
nations.” 


t 


Personaliy, I never failed to feel throughout the War that 
the essential crime was with the Kaiser, and that the fault 
of the German people was submitting to so mean a master, 
Instead of letting themselves be politically emasculated by | 
militarism, they should have made themselves a democratic 
State long before. That, instead of making them a prey to 
their enemies, as the Junkers insisted would be the case, would 
have given them a real security. In my opinion, therefore, 
House could not have given Wilson better advice. 

I do not doubt that certain passages in Colonel House's 
book will be used to show that he was at heart anti-British, 
or, at any rate, callous to the sufferings of the Allies and s 
forth. I believe, in spite of these passages, that nothing is 
less true. Though Colonel House was, as he ought to have been, 
a good American and concerned to look at the world crisis 
with American eyes, and though, also, the man’s whole nature 
was stirred by an intense desire to strike a blow against mili- 
tarism and to make arbitrament, not bloodshed, the final 
factor in human affairs, he had always a very real feeling of 
sympathy with the English-speaking people—the race who 
were his blood brothers. He was a cool man, but not one who 
was unfeeling, and whenever this country was in difficulty 
or in real peril it had a true sympathizer in him. I had per- 
sonal proof of this in many ways, but the time has not come 
to set them forth. 

Indirectly, House's attitude is well shown in the passages 
in his diary which deal with his visit to Berlin at the end of 
January, 1916. We found the rulers of Germany, and among 
them the Chancellor, in no mood to consider any Peace terms 
that would satisfy the Allies. They felt sure that they could 
win the War. 


* 1 told him (the Chancellor) the British were a stubborn race 
and felt no coneern as to the ultimate result. 1 called his attention 
to the South African War, when everyone thought the British woul¢ 
be driven out. I knew at the time, I said, that they would wage 
war until they had either won or had expended their last guinea and 
last man. I also went over this same ground later in the evening 
with von Jagow, and it did not seem to sit easily upon the chest 
of either. They admitted that the British were a stubborn race, 
but added the word ‘ unreasonable’ as being more descriptive of 
them. . . . We talked of undersea warfare, of the blockade, and he 
said it was futile for Great Britain to try to starve Germany. | 
told him Western civilization had broken down, and there was not 
a market-place or a mosque in the East where the West of to-day 
was not derided. He admitted this, but said the fault was not 
Germany's. I was growing weary by now of the conversation, 
indicating it by silence ; and in a few minutes we arose and joined 
the other guests. The Chancellor drank copiously of beer which 
was served to us from time to time. I contented myself with 
mineral water, matching him glass for glass. The beer did nob 
apparently affect him, for his brain was as befuddled at the beginning 
as it was at the end. Into such hands are the destinies of the people 
placed. Von Jagow and I then went into the Blue Room and went 
over much of the ground I had covered with the Chancellor. He 
was somewhat more reasonable than the Chancellor, and argued 
Germany’s position with more subtlety. We talked of the undersea 
warfare as it relates to the United States. I spoke of the folly ot 
torpedoing the ‘ Lusitania’ and the ‘ Arabic,’ particularly the 
latter which was westward bound without cargo, and could by n° 
possibility have carried munitions of war. He admitted this, but 
said he had talked to the submarine commander who had sunk het 
and he was convinced the captain believed the ‘ Arabic ’ was trying 
to ram him. Had he been in the captain's place, he thought he 
would have done likewise. Von Jagow spoke with much feeling 
of the criticism made of Germany for her undersea warfare, and 
tried to explain hew difficult it was for commanders to properly. 
discriminate. I insisted that it was as brutal and useless as thelr 
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Zeppelin raids. The sum-total of deaths from Zeppelin attacks 
epE than two hundred at present—mostly women and children. 
result, 1 thought, was of enormous value to the Allies. 
was concurred in by a British Cabinet official, who 

rretted that the Zeppelins did not go to the West of England. 
aan recruiting was slack. I said I suggested to Lloyd George 
that a line of electric lights should be strung across England, showing 
the way.” 

ffaken as a whole, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
arranged as a narrative by Mr. Charles Seymour, the Pro- 

sad , . >a 

fessor of History at Yale, give strong proof that the almost 
unlimited credit in the way of confidence which was given by 
esmen to House during the War was never ‘misused. 


was less 
The net 
This opinion 


our stat 

“ House might well feel complimented by the invariable symptoms 
of confidence that were manifested to him. It was a rare tribute 
paid to his discretion and integrity that the ministers of govern- 
ments should discuss the problems of the war with him, a foreign 
citizen, almost as though he were one of themselves, and that, too, 
at the moment when he was on the point of leaving for an enemy 
When, long after the war, they were asked to explain so 


country. “ A 
* Well, you see, it 


extraordinary a situation, they replied simply : 
was Colonel House.’ ’ 

The author backs up that comment with the following foot- 
note :—- 

“Conversations with Lord Grey and Lord Balfour, June, 1924. 
According to the best information available, Colonel House was the 
only foreigner who had ever been given the use of a British Foreign 
Office cipher code.” 

This might well be House's epitaph. 
J. Sr. Lor StTracuey, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tux State Library at Berlin has long been known to collectors 
of Mogul miniatures, but a new album of the Emperor 
Jehangir is indeed treasure trove. Messrs. Kuhnel and 
Guetz have published a wholly delightful volume of their find 
in Indian Book Painting (Kegan Paul, £5 5s.). There are 
twenty-eight coloured and many uncoloured plates whose re- 
production cannot be too highly praised. Indeed, the book 
is a joy to all those who are interested in this fascinating 
period of Indian art. The authors do less than justice, per- 
haps, to the artistic if bibulous Jehangir, who after all was 
responsible for what may be said to be one of the greatest 
schools of miniature painters in the world ; but their mono- 
graphs on the social background of the portraits and their 
history of Persian painting are very satisfactory, as is also 
their interesting appendix on the Jesuits at the Mogul Court, 
The seed of Tamerlane had a vein of mysticism that con- 
trasted with the martial qualities which gave them the sceptre 
of the Eastern world, and it was this love of beauty in their 
complex natures which expressed itself not only in the paintings 
of Jehangir's school, but in the imperishable marble of 
Shahjehan. 
* * * * 

Sir Herbert Morgan has brought his business experience to 
the task of making an exceptionally useful vocational guide, 
as well as a mind receptive to the stir of new ideas in the fas- 
cinating world we live in. Careers for Boys and Girls (Methuen, 
6s.) warns parents that sociological factors, far from being 
matters of mere academic interest, may profoundly affect their 
children’s future. The declining birth-rate, new methods of 
transportation, social readjustments, wireless, the oil-engine 
and a hundred other factors will influence the lives of our 
children in ways we can but dimly see. Just because we cannot 
see the future clearly, and because we are in an age of changing 
values, we welcome a book such as this, written by a man who 
has made a success of his own life and who knows of what he 
writes. Glancing through Careers for Boys and Girls one is 
struck by the great diversity of opportunity which exists in 
the modern world . . . if youth but knew ! 

* * ok %: 


There are some good things in Mr. Kenneth Hare's book on 
London’s Latin Quarter (Bodley Head, 15s.). But there are 
also some stupid stories and an occasional slicing-off of nar- 


rative at the most interesting part, which produces—to use 
a phrase of the author’s—an * oddly fatiguing” effect. For 


instance, returning unexpectedly from the Continent, the 
author discovers a girl in the bath of his Chelsea rooms. His 
comment is ;—‘* Her figure was Praxitelean and her blush a 


fairy tale.” He bowed himself out—yes, but if this is a story 
it needs more telling. Yet, on the whole, the book is amusing. 
Kpstein, Gilbert Frankau and Augustus John flit through the 
pages without, however, saying anything remarkable. 

* ‘* * * 

When little ** Lord * George Sanger was driving, one night, 
into Reading with his father, he looked into the mouth of a 
Jong sack which they were carrying for two strangers. ‘* The 
moonlight shone clearly ...and I saw a naked human 
arm and the pallid, wax-like face of a dead woman.” The 
strangers were body -snatchers taking their prize to the medical 
school at Oxford. his is an incident from the beginning of 
Sanger’s Seventy Years a Showman (Dent, 6s.). Thirty-eight 
years later, ‘“ Lord’ George was owner of Astley’s Circus, 
In 1872 he took part in the pageant to celebrate the Prince 
of Wales's recovery from typhoid fever, and on this occasion 
Lord George Sanger’s Royal Thanksgiving Procession, with 
Mrs. George Sanger as Britannia, carrying a live lion, was 
received with frantic applause by the crowds who lined the 
Royal Route, for the finery of Sanger’s show (on which he spent 
£7,000) had more glitter than the solid grandeur of the real pro- 
cession, on whose heels it followed. What times those were ! 
Our modern advertising seems anaemic by comparison with 
** stunts ” such as these. Mr. Kenneth Grahame writes a 
delightful introduction to this really fascinating book, which 
we believe is destined to outlive many more pompous remin- 
iscences. 

* * * - 

The authors of The Complete Peerage, of which we have 
received Volume VI (St. Catherine Press, £3 13s. 6d.) are 
to be congratulated onthis carefully planned and interestingly 
written production. Outwardly this volume looks like an 
encyclopaedia, but inwardly it palpitates with ‘ human 
interest.” Opening it at random at the Viscountcy of 
Hambleden, we find a footnote to the name of William Henry 
Smith, the head of the well-known booksellers, who was first 
Lord of the Admiralty 1877-1880, connecting him with the 
famous skit in H.M.S. Pinafore. The book is full of asides 
such as these, giving the history of those who have been 
honoured by the nation, more intimately and personally than 
is possible in other works of the kind. A full review will shortly 
be published of this Peerage ; meanwhile we take the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming an undertaking which combines human 
sympathy with great erudition. This is not the fried parche 
ment of genealogy, but pdié-de-fois-gras of history. 

* * * * 

The bloody and sometimes bestial passions of the Renais- 
sanee come to life in these vivid volumes of Signor Corrado 
Ricci, about that ‘“ beautiful parricide”’ Beatrice Cenct 
(Heinemann, 2 vols., 82s.) and her death, on one of those 
* stifling, enervating mornings that come in a Ronan $ep- 
tember.” Her brother Giacomo had been * torn ” aftersthe 
terrible manner of the time with red-hot pincers before he paid 
the last penalty. Her sister Lucrezia, upborne by the Com- 
forters of St. John the Beheaded, was decapitated before her 
eyes. Then Beatrice laid her pretty head on the block, and 
when it fell severed the populace heaped it with flowers. Italy 
of the seventeenth century had its very seamy side. Reading 
of these wickednesses and violences makes us grateful for 
living when we do; it makes us, also, wonder whether such 
probing into the details of the past is worth while. Will 
posterity one day review our times in the light of wretched 
Mrs. Thompson’s execution ? 

* * 

Professor Yerkes, of the Department of Psychology at Yale, 
has been “ on the trail of the anthropoid apes,” living in Cuba 
with a colony of chimpanzees, whose habits, feelings, intelli- 
gence and language he describes. “ The care of the infant 
chimpanzee by its mother,” we learn, * is worthy of a high 
level of intelligence. There is a notable combination of firm- 
ness, tenderness, skill and care.” And we learn that the baby 
monkey is “* much more obedient than the best of human 
children.” This is an absorbingly interesting and original 
study, written in non-technical language. We can recommend 
Almost Human (Cape, 12s. 6d.) to every class of reader ; but 
apart from its popular value the book is the record of scientific 
studies in the psychology of primates which will one day 
greatly advance our knowledge of the human mind, if they 
have not already done so. 


* % 
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PLATO 
The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by B. Jowett. New Impres- 
sion. (Oxford University Press, 5 vols., 84s. net.) 
Platonism and Its Influence. By Alfred Edward ‘Taylor. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) : 


Tue most imposing cenotaph to Plato that we possess in 
England was reared by Dr. Benjamin Jowett, sometime Master 
of Balliol. His translation of the dialogues is complete, and 
magnificently fitted out with a preface on how to translate 
with introductions, with analyses, and with an index. Where 
Dr. Jowett has misunderstood Plato he hastens to put him 
right. It is a heavy and substantial piece of work, like 
Manchester Cathedral. But cenotaph we must call it; for 
Plato is not within. 

It is puzzling to enquire why it should ever have occurred to 
the great doctor to translate Plato. Possibly, as a theologian 
and a classical tutor and a solid Victorian, he felt. he had a lien 
upon him. And, no doubt, there was some admixture of the 
desire for fame in his resolution : we suspect that of all Greek 
words it was da, with its pleasant double meaning of 
private opinion and general reputation, that brought most light 
to Jowett’s eyes. But between the vision of Plato and the 
vision of Jowett there was as radical an incongruity as can 
be imagined. 

It is a question of fact, not of interpretation, upon which 
they differ. To Plato it was staringly truce that the reality of 
the world was in meanings and not in things. To him, indeed, 
there were no mere things, no gross and independent things. 
All that existed was backed up by a living idea, and took its own 
form and existence from the idea. Leibnitz is a pure Platonist 
when he makes the world consist of the dialectics of non- 
spatial and non-temporal monads. Plato's mode of sceing life 
is perhaps difficult to approach at first. We have become 
accustomed to thinking of a particular thing, a book or a stone 
or an atom, as something permanent. At least, we feel 
instinctively, it will outlast our own space of existence. But 
typically to a Greek philosopher the particular was transient. 
The problem can be put rather crudely in this form: Is the 
only real substance of the universe thought and consciousness ? 
Or is there in fact an irreducible dross, or dead matter, which 
has not in itself significance to thought ? More broadly, is 
everything in the universe alive, or is everything dead ? : 

Between absolute idealism, in the sense of conceiving that 
the world is wholly composed of significances, and absolute 
mechanism, in the sense of conceiving that the world is entirely 
devoid of significances, there is no compromise which is not a 
confusion of mind. For if we try to hold what seems a natural 
view, that the world is irreducibly part mind and part matter, 
we shall find ourselves hopelessly at sea and quite unable to 
explain how matter can ever be the object of consciousness. 
No ultimate dualism can ever be satisfactory : we are left with 
two worlds which never meet or interact. It was not till 
Plato had been discussed and examined a thousand times that 
his doctrine of ideas became logically irrefutable. Hegel was 
Plato’s rescuer on the plane of pure rationalism. But it was 
never Plato’s aim to produce works of unassailable reason ; 
he was more anxious to persuade than to argue. 

“The majority of men cannot even tolerate the idea of 
reality as something absolutely opposed to the things they 
know and enjoy.” Then how could Jowett be expected to 
understand Plato? He was worldly-wise in his aims and his 
outlook, though not in any peculiarly evii fashion. He 
suffered as badly as most people from the confusion of 
mind which makes compromises in truth. He marked 
out a little terrain for the ** hopes ~ of mankind -—God, the 
soul, immortality and the rest—and was thus enabled 
to proceed with his ordinary ambitions and feel no pangs of 
heterodoxy. To read his introduction to the Phaedo after 

sading Plato himself is almost painful. For Plato's dialogue 
is in illustration of Socrates’ conviction of immortality - 
it is not sophistry or plea-hunting, but the expansion of a mind 
with a clear illumination. But Jowett takes it on himself to 
give what might serve as a well-balanced summing-up after a 
series of articles in the popular Press; a leading article on 
“The Pros and Cons of Immortality.” And even this might 
be passed over but for the condescension with which he speaks 
of Plato and Aristotle themselves. 

Still, the work is a monument of a kind, uscful to the student 


ia 

and convenient for the ordinary reader. Better translation, 
ean be obtained only piecemeal—-one of the Symposiyn 
another of the Apology, a third of the Republic. Jowety, ‘ 
even now the least disturbing translation of the complete Cano; 
that is easily procurable. 

The revolution which Plato accomplished in European 
thought, and the depth of his effect, can be judged from the 
fact that Aristotle seems to us now and has seemed singe the 
Renaissance to be the antithesis of Plato ; and scholars ap 
philosophers have often become unbending partisans of oy 
or the other. In his ownage Aristotle was regarded as the moy 
orthodox ofall Platonists. He is, as it were, applied Ply, 
But their agreement has passed into the substance of civil, 
tion: we liveafter them and through them. When Christianj 
becomes established, when it makes the atmosphere of religigy, 
thought. we can fecl for the first time that Peter and Pai 
are antithetic types. When the world becomes narrow unde 
the influence of Paul, we can see it widen again under th 
influence of John. And so, when the common essentials o{ 
Plato and Aristotle are rooted in our thought, we can distingyjs) 
their influences and see in history how first one came in to giy 
a new impetus, how this impetus worked itself out, and hoy 
afterwards the other rose, as it appeared, for the salvation 
Europe and brought a fresh stirring in human minds.  Professoy 
A. E. Taylor's admirable volume on Platonism traces th 
successive contributions of Platonic thought to the life of 
Europe, and the sense of awakening and eagerness that 
accompanied each new start. 

A. FB. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE 
CHURCH 

The Faith of an English Catholic. By Darwell Stone, DD, 

Principal of Pusey House. (Longmans. 4s. net. Paper 

Covers, 2s. 6d. net.) 
THERE are several things which we like about this exposition 
at once outspoken, informed and charitable. Canon Darwell 
Stone rightly recognizes that * during the last year a demand 
has been somewhat insistently made that Anglo-Catholics 
should show their hand, and explain what they mean, and say 
what they want.” So it is Anglo-Catholicism which is de- 
fined, though Canon Darwell Stone dislikes the term, as we 
dislike it, and chooses the phrase “an English Catholic” 
instead. All the same, this is not a private and_ personal 
confession, and we are spared the embarrassment and nervous 
politeness with which such a document is always received. 

Frankly, we are not in agreement with the interpretation 
of the doctrine of the Church of England as here laid down, the 
free use of the word * Mass,” the chapter on the Reserved 
Sacrament, and much more. And we think that the writer 
would have had a merry time of it in the days of good Queen 
Bess, and of the Stuarts; while to overhear a conversation 
between him and Dr. Johnson—a sound and _ instructed 
Churchman — would be excitement indeed, the risks attendant 
surpassing those incident to the Doctor's first interview with 
Mr. Wilkes. But, in the present confusions of the Church, i! 
is well to let bygones be bygones and to learn where we al! 
stand. Canon Darwell Stone helps us in two ways, quit 
peculiar to his little book. For one thing, as becomes 
Principal of the Pusey House, he refers us again and again to 
the early Tractarians, and to the opinions of Dr. Pusey hin. 
self. We are not left to strain our ears for voices erying il 
the wilderness such as Sancta Clara’s and Bishop Forbes. 
In the second place, we are told of varying grades of thought 
amongst Anglo-Catholics themselves. As to the extreme spec: 
mens of these, we can but remark that they out-Rome Rome, 
and marvel that their tithing of mint, anise and cummin should 
ever vex a Gospel, part of whose mission, as it seems to us, was 
to lift sueh meticulous loads from the conscience of mankind. 
But human nature has a way of returning on the tracks of its 
pettinesses. 
Finally, as to charity. There is real broad-mindedness in 

these pages. ‘We do not wish to force Catholic ideas ot 
usages upon anyone.” But we wish, with all respect, that 
Canon Darwell Stone, and those who think with him, would 
be practical. low well it all sounds in theory, even although 
the demand for toleration of Anglo-Catholicism has a little 
of menace in its tone, and we are reminded of the gradual entry 
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of the Camel into the Tent. But in practice !—especially as 
the writer frankly owns that his sympathies are all with the 
adoption of the metheds of ceremonial which are characteristic 
of the Roman Catholic Church of to-day.’ What, we ask, of 
the congregation, probably a mixed one? It is absolutely at the 
mercy of the priest who takes the service. He cannot use two 
or more rituals or prayer-books at once. And it is a far more 
difficult thing for the moderate Churchman or the Evangelical 
tacitly to countenance what he may regard as superstition or 
even idolatry than for the Anglo-Catholic to supplement what 
he may feel to be lacking in worship. As a matter of fact, 
there is a great deal of ** forcing of Catholic usages *’ going on ; 
jt may be unavoidable ; it is anyhow a most serious problem 
and spells weakness or disruption. It is a problem that 
must be faced ; and even books like this, which try to be fair- 
minded, make no attempt to face it. 


ORIGINS AND PRACTICE 
STA TE-CRAFT 


The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present. 
By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. (Cambridge: W. Heffers. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Issues / Statesmanship. By B. G. De Montgomery. 
(Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Beyond Hatred, the Democratic Ideal in France and America. 

"By Albert Guérard. (Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE OF 


Ov sont les neiges d’antan ? Villon thought they were 
gone for ever ; but surely he was wrong: they are only 
absorbed into a recrudescent life, and out of them fresh 
flowers and fruit must ever spring. In the same way the 
political theories of yesteryear are eternal and are inextricably 
intermingled with the trend and spirit of the state-craft of 
to-day. It may be that history never repeats itself, though 
Thucydides did not think so; but it is certain that no social 
theory or political belief or practice exists in our time that 
does not root down deep into a buried past. Prussian Real- 
politik was practised by Machiavelli and foreshadowed by 
Hobbes, but the World War has shown us that success in the 
Jong run does not lie that The evolutionary beatitude, 
blessed are the strong, for they shall prey on the weak, was 
no truer on the lips of Machiavelli than later on those of 
Fichte and Houston Chamberlain. To 

minds, and many of those the greatest, Plato has been the 
inspiration—to Rousseau, to Mazzini, even to 
Nietzsche, and from Plato descends perhaps the modern 
Socialist doctrine of equal opportunity. The political prin- 
ciples of Aristotle hold their own to-day, and from the writings 
of Thomas Aquinas, the apostle of Aristotle, we obtain our 
first faint glimpse of the “dole.” Ockhain in the Middle 
Ages appeaied to Communis Utilitas, and so anticipated the 
main argument of Bentham, and Locke was the parent of 
the Labour theory of value which the followers of Karl Marx 
Kiven in America, some of 


way. 


Stewart countless 


source of 


now regard as economic gospel. 
whose citizens boast themselves superior to history, the leaven 
worked, for the Revolution principles were defined by John 
Adams as “ the principles of Aristotle and Plato; of Livy 
and Cicero, Sidney Harrington and Locke.’ Seminal 
thought is in fact indestructible. 

Within the necessarily curtailed limits of this notice it is 
impossible even briefly to summarize the argument of Dr. 
Murray's important book, the eminent merit of which is that 
it not only assembles but co-ordinates a wealth of facts bearing 
on the origins and development of political science. Naturally 
in a field of such wide extent (its chrono!ogy of writings starts 
with Lycurgus and comes down to Mr. and Mrs. Webb) there 
are points which are debatable. Is it Bodin or Dr. Murray 
who says that ** Custom has no sanction’? ? The Austratian 
Arunta makes a spear the very definite sanction of his marriage 
custom. Is not a sanction indeed the very essence of law 
(which custom is to the savage),and does not international law 
suffer on that very account, in that it lacks an enforceable or 
really effective sanction ? One curious mistake of fact occurs 
on p. 269 where it is stated that the American Colonies co- 
operated “only when the British Government took the 
initiative.’ In 1690 New York and New England combined 
to attack French Canada by land, and New England attacked 
Quebec from the sea, and neither enterprise received aid or 
Initiation from Old England. Nothing indeed is more striking 


and 





than the way Massachusetts particularly acted as an inde- 
pendent State with no reference to its sovereign. Another 
edition will doubtless reduce Giovanni Vico’s age from 186 
to something nearer the correct figure, and will note (on p. 
284) that George IIT did not accede in 1764. 

The whole book is a net ef close thinking and illustrates so 
far as Lngland is concerned the esssential continuity of 
history. Of very special value are Chapters X and XII in 
which are contained an examination of the protection of 
freedom under the despotism of majorities and an analysis 
of the Socialist position. What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter?‘ Government ” (said Burke) * is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants,” and, adds Dr. 
Murray, “try as men will, they cannot divorce politics 
from morals.’ It may be that in these days public opinion 
is much more influenced by forces outside Parliament, but 
still the State, an organism of ordered growth, is supreme. 

To pass to the second volume under notice. When a book 
starts with a quotation from a speech of Pericles, we have some 
right to hope that it will display a certain measure of scholar- 
ship, but we are brought up short by an ugly philological 
blunder (p.97) that sovereignty is ‘* derived from the mediaeval 
Latin word supremiias.’ Nor does inaccuracy stop here. 
A few lines later we learn that “ even Bodin maintained that 
the authority of the sovereign was of divine origin.” Bodin 
like Burke evaded the question of the origin of sovereignty, 
but there are plain indications in his writings that the pact 
relation between ruler and people still appealed to him. True 
it is that according to Bodin the only judge of the sovereign 
is God, but that is not to say that sovereignty is God-given. 
The least valuable parts of the book are the sections—only « 
small part of it after all—which deal with first principles. 
Much more interesting are those chapters which discuss 
current international and social problems of the day. ‘The 
value and the nature of the Polish settlement, for instance, are 
well explained, but does not the isolation of East Prussia 
contain a fearful hostage to fortune ? And is not Dr. Mont- 
gomery at once unduly pessimist and optimist, when he despairs 
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of the security problem * unless the peoples of Europe definitely 
abandon their nationalist ideals”? ? ‘The merit of the book 
lies largely in the fact that it is a warning against the policy 
of drift and against the refusal to consider seriously the 
meaning and intent of forces * which are working deliberately 
for the destruction of the present order.” 

From Issues of European Statesmanship we descend with 
a drop—with a very long drop—to Beyond Hatred, the work 
of Professor Albert Gucrard, who has been for twenty years 
a naturalized citizen of the U.S.A., and who begs his readers 
to * bear in mind that I have blue eyes.” 

* Inequality is the root of hatred. We hate the Rolls- 
Royce that honks our flivver out of the way,” This is a char- 
acteristic extract from the Professor's compilation, which its 
wrapper grandiloquently describes as “ study in comparative 
democracy.” Its message appears to be that, if we wish to 
be truly happy and * beyond hate,” we should (a) disregard 
the teachings and “ incubus” of history, which My. Henry 
Ford bas defined as ** bunk ” ; (b) contrive to be born American 
citizens ; (c) learn the wonderful tongue of “ W. J. Bryan and 
George Ade,” or, failing that, Esperanto; and (d) cultivate 
* the truest democracy of all,’ which is to be discerned in the 
performances of Charlie Chaplin. But the author cryptically 
warns us that * Wilsonian Democracy had better not go for 
a ride on the Tiger—Prineeton, Tammany, or Clémenceau. 
And our heads begin to whirl.’ They do indeed. 


THE STORY 


Birds in England. 
12s. 6d.) 


OF BIRD PROTECTION 


By FE. M. Nicholson. (Chapman and Hall. 


As interest in birds grows new subtleties of observation come 
into favour. The French are content as a rule to describe 
small birds as ‘** moineaux”’ or * fauvettes,’ and for the 
most part are astonished that a countryman should demand 
more precise distinctions. They agree with the cockney who 
confessed that for his part birds were of three sorts only : 
eagles, sparrows and domestic fowls. Mr. Nicholson, who is 
quite the best popularizer of the newer school, has written a 
book that lends new pleasure to the study of British birds, 
because it opens a fresh chapter, or at worst gives a fresh turn 
to our habits of observation. 

His book may be said to have two theses: and it says 
much for the worth of a book composed of different essays 
that it can claim any thesis. He is urgent on behalf of a 
form of preservation that is diametrically different from the 
present ; and he admirably condenses the latest discoveries 
on the subject of sub-species. A good deal of interesting 
history, from the sixteenth century upwards, illustrates 
what may be called the Englishness of English birds and their 
observers. 

Ilis account of the golden oriole, that most liquid of singers, 
gives an epitome of Mr. Nicholson's virtues as a proselytizing 
historian. Ile castigates the gunmen who have shot ™ speci- 
mens,” and the collectors who have purchased the corpses 
from the days of Henry VIII. to this present, but is admirably 
sane and unsentimental when he comes to weighing evidence 
on the effects of a stricter protection. He is inclined to think 
that something in our climate or conditions is not favourable 
to the chance of persuading the species to nest here. Perhaps, 
though he has Continental experience, he underestimates the 
prevalence of the bird on the Continent. The reviewer has 
found great numbers very near the west coast of France, as 
also in Holland (where it frequents the Kaiser's Park !), and 
in Germany. We must believe that it will come regularly to 
breed in England if it is unpersecuted. After ail, it is in the 
breeding season only that it appears and is shot. 

The failure of what he calls scientifie protection lies, accor- 
ding to Mr. Nicholson, either directly or indirectly in the 
over-protection of the small birds, It is very true that we 
have singularly few big birds—cranes, eagles, ravens, bitterns 
and faleons—in Britain ; and for this there are three reasons. 
One is the enmity of the “ keeper “—-satirie word; the 
second the greed of the collector of eggs and bodies : the third 
tLe eagerness of the small-bird lover to urge the destruction 
of the birds of prey. We have over-protected gulls, rooks 


and starlings, which fill the gaps left by our destruction of 


——_ 
—— 


the hawks. The balance is upset ; and this zealot for Proter 
tion would be content in certain circumstances to start with 
the wholesale destruction of the species that spoil the natuns 
equipoise. The Royal Society for the Protection of Binds 
itself comes under his censure. His case is put moderately 
with wisdom, and with the backing of sound and thorough 
information, whatever the division of the theme : the balane 
of birds, the ornithologists themselves, the sanctuaries, the 
art of protection or what not. Mr. Daglish’s salient and 
original woodcuts add distinction to a book of distinction 
As a record of man’s relation to birds in these islands, it has 
no predecessor ; and on all heads the presentation of existiny 
evidence is singularly thorough. The lists of gained and lost, 
of decreasing and increasing species, and of British sub-spe 


cies, 
are particularly valuable. 


DAFFODIL 


Aucassin and Nicolette. 
(Chatto and Windus. 


TIME 


A Translation by Laurence Housmep, 
5s.) 

Tr is more than twenty years since Mr. Laurence Housman 
gave us this version of Aucassin and Nicolette, that daffodij 
tale of the April of European literature. It is a story of 
perennial freshness, and its burden of sweet self-consciousness 
appeals to us again and again ; our advancing sophistication, 
as we grow older, finding always some new significance 
in it. 

It is remarkable how, satiated as the modern reader is with 
all sex discussion, he can find in this story some quality which 
brings emotional recollection flooding back upon his heart, 
It is not as though the tale, and the many others of its kind, 
appealed by their ingenuity, for the naiveté which they possess 
is one of the most artfully wrought effects in the whole of the 
very self-conscious literature of France. 

The Trouvéres from whom these tales came were people 
of the Courts, and had to cater for the luxury-jaded palates of 
those who were at the top of the feudal tree. Their work might 
almost be considered as a foreshadowing of the Bergére school, 
that elegant dairy-mongering of the eighteenth century. If 
one wishes to read a number of these tales, the excellent 
** Everyman” collection is to be recommended. They are 
translated by Eugene Mason, who also has written a good 
historical preface. His versions have retained, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the dew, apples, and buttermilk taste of the 
original early French. Mr. Housman, also, has been success 
ful, but more particularly, we think, in the prose passages; 
for sometimes, in his versions of the lyric intermezzi, he has 
a little clumsiness for which there is no occasion. Here is an 
example ; 

“On they fare by vale and down, 
Pass by borough and by town, 
Till at dawn the sea they scanned, 


And there ‘lighted where the land 
Became the strand.” 


” 


That “became” spoils the whole song. We suggest that 
* Fell to the strand,” though perhaps less literal a translation, 
would have been more musical, the labial echoing pleasantly 
from those in the penultimate line. 
Here, too, is one lyric from the tale of Amabel and Amoris, 
which is also included in this dainty gift-book. 
‘** In the tree-trunk hollowed deep, 
Amabel, lay down to sleep, 
‘Thereby seeth her dear lord 
Dance and gambol on the sward, 
While, with plaintive voice and gay, 
Loud he sings his heart away. 
¥rom the hollow dark and dim 
Reaching out her arms to him, 
Round his neck she clasps him fast, 
Holds him to her breast at last. 
‘Ah !’ cries he, where all was well 
On the heart of Amabel, 
‘Wondrous nest! And what a bird!’ 
Then not a word.” 


We feel that Mr. Housman ought, by some artifice or other, to 
have avoided that choice phrase which we have italicized. 

The illustrations by Mr. Paul Woodroffe are a little too much 
in the heavily scented Rossetti manner to suit the morning 
light of these tales ; and again, they do not lend themselves 
to woodcut, being too crowded and elaborate. 
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The pleasures of Foreign Trave’ are multiplicd tenfold 9 

when you have learnt, , bY the New Pelman Method, to } 

speak the language of the country. 
2. 
Ts 








WAY OF 
LEARNING I LANGUAGES 
Remarkable Tributes to . his New Method of Learning 


THE PELMAN 


French, Spanish, Italian and German. 


only removing from the nation the reproach that British 
le cannot learn Foreign Languages, but it is actually making 
ges a popular hobby. 

up French, or 

and recreation as 
for the 
study 


Ts Pelman Institute is dolne a wonderful thing. It is not 


peot 
the study of langua 
People are i 
German, aS a pastime 
And they are doing this because 
Pelman Institute has made the 


interesting. 


Spanish, or Italian, or 
well as a useful study. 
first time in history the 
of a language really 


Grammatical Difficulties Eliminated. 
Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Foreign Language 
have found the way bestrewn with difficulties. They have had 


to make their way through a tangled thicket of grammatical 
complexities. They have had to learn innumerable rules and 
They have had to learn by heart long vocabularies 


exceptions. . " 
of foreign words, And even after they have done this (and the 


majority ‘ give up” before getting so far) they have found that 
they can only speak the language slowly and i sitatingly because 
in their minds they are laboriously translating English thoughts 
and phrases into their foreign equivalents, 


The “ Direct ’’ Method. 


All these difficultics disappear when you learn a Foreign 
Language by the New Pelman method. 3y this method you 


learn French in French, German in German, Se anish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. You do this without using a word of 
English. Yet the plan is so simple that even a child can follow 
it. It sounds almost impossible, but it is perfectly true—as you 
can see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

The result of learning a Foreign Language in that language 
is that no translation is required. You learn to think in that 
particular language and to express yourself directly in that 
tongue without the hesitation which is due to translation. There 
are no yocabularies to be learnt by heart. You learn the foreign 
words you need by using them, and in such a way that they stay 
in your mind without effort. Perhaps best of all, the dulness of 
formal Grammar is avoided. You absorb the Grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. If after you have learnt to read, 
write, speak and understand the language 


Grammar, you can do so. But the Grammar comes last: the 
language itself comes first. 

The complete success of this new method of learning French, 
Spanish, Italian, or German is shown by the vast number oi 
letters received by the Foreign Languages Department of the 
Pelman Institute from men and women who have followed this 
plan. Here are a few examples taken at random jirom the 
Institute’s postbag :— 

“You will be interested to hear that my first fortnight was 


Spentin Vienna. After only six weeks of your German Course 
= no knowledge of German previously) I found that I was 
le to speak well enough to go anywhere on my own and to 
- things for others in our party who were unable to speak 
German.” (G.P.111.) 
“TI took up your Course in October with a view to improving 
my French for the Intermediate Arts Exam. of London 
You will be pleased to hear that I passed in French, and I feel 


was largely owing to your excellent Course.” (H’.194.) 
“T have found your sy stem of tea _~ Ttalian so excellent 
that I am recommending it to people here.’ (/.C. 104.) 


te have 


which was easy, 


just finished your Spanish Course, 
but whi h has taught me so much that now I can read any 
book that I wish. I did not even know the alphabet when I | 
Started.” (S.J. 178.) 
Hundreds of similar letters could be quoted. 
The new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
fo ur little books, entitled r« spectively, “ How to Learn French,” 
“How to Li arn Italian,” “How to Learn Spanish,” “ How to 
€arn German. 
_ You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing 
lor it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Lang renges Dept.), 
% Pelman Hous e, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. State 
Which book you want, and a copy will be sent you return, 


Gratis and post free, all or write to-day, 


ec . 





you wish to study the | 
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TCHEKHOV’S LETTERS 

The Letters of Anton Pavlovitch Tchekhoy to Olga Leonardovna 

Knipper. ‘Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 

(Chatto and Windus. 145s. net.) 
AnytuInG less like the common conception of a Russian 
writer than Tchekhov would be hard to imagine. He did not 
sit and brood over his sorrows: he definitely discouraged 
anyone else from doing so. He was not dreamy or unpractical, 
did not make scenes, and he had an almost divine gaiety. The 
son of poor parents, he started writing solely in order to make 
money to send home during his student days. While quite 
young and penniless, already suffering from the tuberculosis 
and internal disorders which killed him just as his great gifts 
had come to their real maturity, he set out on his own initiative 
across Siberia in order to see for himself how the penal settle- 
ment of Saghalien was conducted and whether it really was a 
reproach to Russian civilization. Some years later the penal 
code was modified as a result of the interest his report on 
Saghalien had aroused in high quarters. The work was a real 
labour of love. 

All his life through Tchekhov was the best of brothers, the 
kindest of sons: he made the most rational and affectionate 
of husbands. And while his altogether practical virtues are 
really striking, there was in him less sentimentality than in 
most men, and absolutely no goody-goody quality which might 
have made one wish him a less upright but a more human 
person. He was magnificently human, and if during his 
fairly considerable medical practice he did a great deal of good 
and rendered heroic publie services during famines and 
epidemics he did so because he thought it natural to do so. 

The present volume of letters is less interesting than pre- 
viously published notebooks and general correspondence, 
though it does contain indications about the production and 
meaning of several of his plays which are of peculiar topical 
interest now that so many of them are being produced in 
England. But on the whole his letters to his wife are con- 
cerned with questions of health and domestic detail. Surely 
no husband ever lavished more affectionate epithets than 
Tehekhov on his often absent actress wife. There is something 
very affecting, too,in his obviously sincere interest in fur coats 
and chocolates, dogs and flowers, and his unvarving optimism 


about his miserable health right up to the last weeks, 
Just before he died he wrote : 

‘My dear, wonderful better half, I am alive, strong as a bull 
and in cood humour . “3 


end went on to beg his wife urgently to remind a ceriain pro- 
ducer to arrange a matinée of The Cherry Orchard in aid of the 
Women’s Medica! Institute. In the last letter but one he 
makes a peculiarly characteristic remark : 

* What is life ? That is just the same as asking what is a carrot. 
A carrot is a carrot, nothing more is known about it.” 
Ile had a practical detestation of useless dreaming about 
abstract questions, partly because he felt dreamy and unintelli- 
gent thought to be the great fault of all Russians, and partly 
because he believed that a grain of vision leading to action 
was worth a ton of speculation. It is in view of this character- 
istic of his, as well as his warm humanity, that his plays can 
vest be understood. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE POETRY OF OUR LORD: an Examination of the 
Formal Elements of Hebrew Poetry in the Discourses 
of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. C. F. Burney. (Clerencion 
Press. 15s. net.) 

Wuewn the late Professor Burney was collecting material for 

his Aramaic Origin ef the Fourth Gospel, the frequent resem. 

blance of all four gospels in style to the bocks of the Old 

Testament was repeatedly brought home to him. Ife noted 

in particular the parallelism and antithesis of the discourses, 

so typical of Hebrew poetry. It occurred to him. then, that 
in these discourses we had translations of Aramaic poenis ; 
and he suggested that, by turning the Greck into 

Aramaic, should have a new criterion of the genuine 

sayings of Christ. Certainly he made out a good case for 

part of his thesis; there can hardly be a doubt that in the 
sayings of Christ we have cchoes of the Old Testament 
prophetic and poctic styles. But when he went on further 


back 
we 


— 


to suggest that these resemblances prove that we haye the 
words of Christ Himself reported verbatim and translate 
into Greek, however much we might wish to agree with 
his result, his reasoning appears weak to us. A gospe 
writer, saturated with the Old Testament, might be eXpecte{ 
to reproduce something of its form; and from just this fact 
it might as well be argued that all the sayings of Christ hy), 
been re-cast into the rhythmical and antithetic style ¥ 
Hebrew poetry. At least one thing of interest emerges_ 
the method of composition in the gospel of St. John seem, 
less unlike the method in the synoptic gospels than m 
might expect. The general reader will take most pleasy, 
in the first quarter of the book, where Professor Burney 
describes the nature of Hebrew poetry. The rest of th, 
discussion is severely technical. 

AARON BURR: a Biography. By Samuel H. Wandell aj 
Meade Minnigerode. 2 Vols. (Putnams. 42s. net.) 
Tux latest biographers of Aaron Burr have done full justig 
to that strange political adventurer in their two substantiy 
volumes, which, if somewhat flippant in style, are based o, 
considerable research and contain some new letters and , 
long series of portraits. Burr is best remembered for killing 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel, in July, 1804, which arose oy 
of a political dispute. But, as the authors show, duels wer 
commen enough then and Burr's action was no crime jy 
the American social code of the day. He continued, y 
Vice-President, to preside over the Senate till his term expired 
in 1805. ‘The more serious charge against him is that le 
planned the secession of the South-Western States and 
Territories from the Union in 1805-7, but the authors confirm 
the verdict of the jury which, under the direction of Chief 
Justice Marshall, acquitted Burr of treason. We know now 
that President Jefferson strained the executive power in q 
vain attempt to destroy Burr, and that the President’ 
chief witness, General Wilkinson, the commander in Louisiana, 
was in the pay of Spain. Burr undoubtedly contemplated 
an invasion of Spanish Mexico; the think that 
Jefferson was at first privy to the scheme but afterward 
thought it best to disown Burr. Yet, when all is said, Aaron 
Burr was his own worst cnemy. He was a successful advoeate 
and a clever politician. He ticd with for the 
Presidency, and he might with Juck have beaten the father 
ef the Democratie party. But he had no moral sense, and his 
legal triumphs were rendered futile by his absurd extravaganee. 
He had many faithful friends, 
he could never run straight. His cnemies were possibly not 
any better men than he was, but they had the steady purpos 


auchors 


Jefferson 


both men and women, but 


which he lacked. His crowning misfortune was to live on to 
a dishonoured old age. He died in 1836 on the very day 
when his second wife, a woman of ijl-repute whom he married 
for her money, procured a divorce from him. The author 
charitably suggest that Burr was more than a little mad 
American polities have produced no more curious figure, an 
his story is certainly most interesting. 
OUT OF THE HEART OF ITALY. 
translated by Grace Warrack. (Basil Blackwell. 
Miss Warrack has printed some two or three hundred oll 
popular rhymes of Italy, in their various dialects, and sh 
has made a brave attempt at translating them all. Som 
are mere catches and trifles; others (especially among th 
religious folk-songs) are longer and more elaborate. It ' 
hard to get freshness and spontaneity into a_ translation 
and Miss Warrack is not always successful; but we must 
congratulate her on her indusiry in the research and he 
good taste in selection. 
THE PLAGUE PAMPHLETS OF 
Edited by F. P. Wilson. (Clarendon Press. 9s. 
Tuer’ are six pamphlets here, all of them rare and thr 
reprinted for the first time. Only 
those who worship the Elizabethans indiscriminately could 
find anything of greatness in him that was more than 
reflexion of his time ; and it is easy to tire of his accumulative, 
artificial, high-voiced and bombastic style. But, whether ¢ 
his own virtue or not, he has a command of vivid languags 
and there is no other writer who shows us as much detail 
Elizabethan town life. The cditor remarks: ** An enemy ont 
accused him of never going farther out of town than a farthing 
candle would light. But to-day we do not blame, we prs 
his bourgeois tastes.” He lets out more rhetoric than c# 
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THOMAS DEKKER. 
net.) 


Dekker was a journalist. 
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THE SCIENCE 
By 


E are apt to take too many things for granted: a 

mistake for which we sometimes pay rather heavily. 
And one of the things which we are most apt to take 
jor granted is— Happiness. 

That happiness should come to us as a matter of right, 
4a matter of course, is a somewhat singular delusion. 
We are at no pains to cultivate it: yet we expect to 
n0ssess and to enjoy it. — 

The proper view is, of course, that Happines is an 
Art—or a Science, 1f you prefer—which requires cultiva- 
tion just as much as any of the other arts of living. 
Men ‘and women do not become clever, or wise, or able, 
or agreeable to others merely as a matter of course: 
they become these things because they are at pains to 
cultivate themselves with this or that end in view. So 
with Happiness : one must cultivate it: one must learn 
the not very difficult art of Being Happy. 

J imagine there are, nowadays, very few people who 
do not recognize the sound sense—and the necessity— 
of training the mind. Twenty years ago, mind-training 
was only a theory: to-day there are thousands upon 
thousands of people who will tell you of the almost 
miraculous change it has wrought in their affairs. 

But, even amongst the most ardent believers in mind- 
raining there were, until recently, but few who regarded 
it as anything more than a means of adding to one’s 
working capacity. Who would have been bold enough 
to suggest, for instance, that the knowledge of the work- 
ings of the mind possessed by psychologists as a result 
of patient, intimate, and sympathetic study, would 
ultimately place in our hands the power not only to 
accelerate the work of the brain, but even to control 
and direct its tendencies with such surety that the evil 
moods, fears, worries, and depressions which afflict nine 
men out of every ten would be definitely subdued, 
banished, and give place to that serenity of mind which 
is Happiness. 

Yet, thanks to the work of the Galton Institute, such 
is actually the case to-day, and-—great though the success 
of mind-training as a means of business betterment has 
heen, its value as a sure aid to human happiness is 
infinitely greater. Tor Happiness is, after all, our chief 
aim: the rest is only a means, happiness is the real end. 

The Galton System—so often the theme of my pen— 
attracts me powerfully because I get glimpses of its 
enormous potential influence upon the lives of men and 
women of all ages and degrees. It is already a con- 


siderable factor in that re-shaping of our lives and 
destinies which began with the War. I have read—and 
have seen—evidences of its multitudinous values which 


have surpassed even my own sanguine expectations. It 
IS an immense asset to us. 

I can afford to pass over the innumerable instances 
where the System has helped business and professional 
men to financial betterment and promotion. These may 
he taken as a matter of course, ample proof of which 
may be readily secured by anyone interested in this 
phase of the question. 

I am more concerned here with what I may call the 
ethical side of the System. The correspondence files of 
the Institute would be a positive gold-mine to the 
novelist or the student of human nature, if the character 
ot their contents did not impose the strictest confidence. 
Chey reveal an amazing, a disturbing amount of un- 
happiness and worry exisiing in people whose outward 
Presentment probably betrays nothing of the real state 
of their minds. Many of them, in sober truth, possess 
literally everything which might be supposed to confer 
happiness and yet, by their own confessions, they are 
deeply unhappy people. ; 

These are not “ abnormal ” people: they are not men 


o 1 . . “-* ~< 
and women with a “kink” or an obsession: they are 
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OF HAPPINESS. 


CHARLES MURREY. 


normal in the fullest worldly sense, but they have lost 
(if they ever possessed) the power to direct their own 
thoughts. Ilence they are prey to the ills which harass 
and demoralize the mind—-Worry, Moods, Depressiors, 
Doubts, Fears, or, in some cases, over-consciousness of 
some deficiency or defect which precludes them from 
sharing the society of others. 

Here, for instance, is a high Government official, well 
educated, well married, with a generous income, and 
every source of pleasure and contentment. Yet he cannot 
bring himself, willingly, to mix with others: he shrinks 
from making a new friend or visiting an unfamiliar house. 

Another, a woman of wealth and position whose 
husband is unfaithful and whose troubles have caused 
her to resort to drink. Again, a schoolmaster in a 
country town who states that his normal mood is one 
of hopelessness and that “ what’s the good” is his con- 
stant cry to himself. A magistrate confesses that he is 
the victim of fears—vague and sometimes quite irrational 
fears, but which nevertheless harass him and destroy 
his peace of mind. Or—to take a wholly different type— 
a working man who has “ got on” but who 1s, by lack 
of culture, unable to feel at home in the society of those 
with whom he is now in association. 

All sorts of human problems: all sorts of human 
weaknesses, frailties, and inefficiencies. Many are those 
who reveal themselves as suffering from utter boredom. 
All of these have been dealt with—and are being dealt 
with—successfully by the trained psychologists to whom 
the conduct of the System is entrusted. There could be 
no better offset to the morbid (and destructive) activities 
of the “ psycho-analyst” than the sane, healthy, and 
successful teaching of the Galton System. 

For what does it mean? It means that the Institute 
is helping men and women of all stations in life, and of 
all ages and capacities, to that full enjoyment of existence 
which they had hitherto found impossible. Side by side 
with this, it is helping men and women in business and 
im trade and in the professions to become more efficient 
and more successful—not by endowing them with an 
over-developed memory, wot by artificial aids of any kind, 
but by the certain and natural development of the latent 
abilities which every normal person possesses. In other 
words, the Galton System is not only helping its students 
to gain the means of existence more easily, but also to 
realize the full pleasures and possibilities of existence. 

I cannot imagine a more useful work nor one which 
so truly deserves the large measure of success which it 
has already won. Relying upon the strict confidence 
which the Institute cbserves in all its correspondence, 
I can recommend any reader, whatever his position, 
ambitions, hopes, difficulties or problems may be, to place 
his case before the Chief Instructor for advice and sug- 
gestions. This, I understand, is given without fee or 
charge of any kind—a privilege which has already led 
thousands of readers of the Spectator to seek the friendly 
and sympathetic advice of the Institute, and has, to my 
knowledge, led great numbers to take a line of action 
which has changed the whole trend of their lives from 
failure, impecuniosity, despair, and unhappiness to 
success and satisfaction in the fullest sense of those 
words. 

CHARLES MURREY. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in the 
‘Golden Book,” which also contains a brief 
outline cf each lesson and a summary of the 
entire Course. Copies of this book will be sent, 
free and post free, to any address upon 
application to Secretary B, The Galton 
Institute of Mind Training, 90 Great Russell 
Strect, W.C. 1 (adjoining the Brétsh Museum). 
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Now Ready, the Second Series of 





THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


1862—1!1878. 


EARLE BUCKLE. 


The Times 


‘We have the Queen before us as she was to an 
extent that we scarcely have any other great personage of 
history. The correspondence of British statesmen and 
ecclesiastics, of Continental Monarchs and personages of 
rank, in which the Queen’s own letters are set unrolls like 
a great historical panorama.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 
‘Force of character it is what gives unity to the extra- 
ordinary diversity of affairs, dynastic, political, religious, 
and social, that crowd the pages of these massive volumes.’ 


The Spectator 
‘Full of historical importance, and throw a very strong 
light on the Queen’s character and mental abilities. Ali 
the great affairs of the world and all the great personages 
come within the scope of the Letters and Diaries.’ 


The Nation 
‘The letters are even more interesting than those of the 
first series. ‘The years 1862 to 1878 were a turning point 
in European history.’ 
The Outlook 
‘A book that is full of all the multitudinous exciting 


human interests which distinguish a metropolis. ‘There 
are many priceless documents in this valuable book.’ 


Sunday Times 
‘A brief review can give no adequate idea of the wealth 
of historical material which these volumes contain. ‘These 
letters should be read and re-read by everyone who aspires 
to serve the State.’ 


Observer 
‘Queen Victoria’s letters portray the growth of a 
woman's intelligence and character in a manner un- 


exampled in European literature . . . they illustrate 
as no other work has ever done the inside working of 
popular Government under a limited Monarchy.’ 


Daily Telegraph 
‘ Politicians will study these letters, and not in vain, for 
new light on the now historic rivalry of Disraeli and 
Gladstone and on the personal relations of each to his 
Sovereign. But the heart and core of these two big 
volumes is Victoria herself, herself as woman no less than 
as Queen.’ 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
TWO 
SEVENTEEN PHOTOGRAVURES 


EDITED BY GEORGE 
VOLUMES. WITH 
£2 12 6 NET 


Morning Post 
‘An extraordinary wealth of historical documents. A 
vivid portrait of the greatest Victorian starts into life as 
we study the confidential documents here presented.’ 


Daily Mail 
‘An historical event. It brings the personality of the 
great Queen nearer to posterity and enables her peoples 
to see into her very heart. Except Napoleon and Nelson, 
none of the famous sovereigns and leaders of the nine- 
teenth century has been subjected to so close a scrutiny,’ 


Daily Graphic 
‘You can see that this is a very human book. Indeed, 
it is a library of books covering a most important period 
of history, domestic and foreign, as seen through the eyes 
of a very remarkable human being.’ 


Daily Chronicle 

‘The best corrective to distorted impressions is to read 
her own letters. In this correspondence we have the 
unfailing clue to her character. Here we may watch its 
singular development as it responds to experience, from 
the timid, anxious young Queen whom Melbourne tutored 
so devotedly, to the assured sovereign who rebuked 
Palmerston for his lack of deference, or to the solicitous 
parent who gave advice to a somewhat headstrong son.’ 


Daily News 
‘Avart from countless touches showing the life of the 
Rova! Family there is an immense amount cf material for 
the historian and the student of politics.’ 


Daily Express 

‘Every page is alive. ‘These books are a moving 
romance. No such revelation of the mind and soul of any 
other British ruler—or of any monarch in the world’s 
history—has ever been made before.’ 

Westminster Gazette 

‘The letters and diaries here are rich in historic political 
material, and contain sidelights on every aspect of social 
life.’ 

Daily Herald 
‘Of absorbing interest, not merely because the letters are 


of first-rate historical importance, but even more because 
Queen Victoria was such an interesting person.’ 





A. C. BENSON’S RAMBLES 


AND REFLECTIONS—A new 
10s. 6d. net 


and characteristic volume. 





THE BLACK FLEMINGS 
The new Novel by KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
Author of ‘ Little Ships,’ ete. 7s. 6d. net 





IF YOU WANT GOOD READING, 


BUY THE CORNHILL, 


1/6 MONTHLY 
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npon the plagues of London. He has a fine subject for 
me stories and The best and 
simplest tract in the book is News from Graves-end, a long 
m whose authorship is now definitely settled by Mr. 
Wilson. In verse Dekker is always lighter-handed than in 
prose, and there is excellent management and probably true 
affection in his tribute to London itself, devastated by plague:— 


obsequious morals. 


“ Altar of Jove, thou throne of Kings : 
Thou Fownt, where milke and hony springs : 
Europs Jewell; Englands Jem : 
Sister to great Jerusalem : 
Neptunes minion, (bout whose wast 
The Thames is like a girdle cast,) 
Thou that (but health) canst nothing want, 


Empresse of Cities, Troyne vant 


Ben Jonson called him a rogu¢ Hazlitt, with a not unusual 
lack of discrimination, called him “old honest Dekker.” 
But, whatever he was, we can forgive him when the pleasanter 


and milder kind of Elizabethanism shines through him. 


SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, NO. II. 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Compiled by Sir W. Flinders 
Petrie. (Williams and Norgate. 25s. net.) 


Tues treasuries of information upon racial customs and 
beliefs are invaluable to the student of history, sociology, 
or anthropology. The projected by Herbert 
Spencer. At first the books seem heavy : for they are more 
usefully than elegantly prepared, and the tabulation of the 
contents is forbidding. Actually better reading can hardly 
be imagined. Sir W. Flinders Petrie’s volume on Egypt 
isadmirably compiled, and is to be warmly recommended. 








series Was 


THE ODYSSEY. Translated by Sir William Marris. (Milford. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
TRANSLATORS still argue over the metre into 
which Homer would be best translated. Sir William Marris’s 
choice of blank verse as his medium seems to us the most 
sensible, in the ordinary way. A novelty of view may perhaps 
be gained from translations in ballad metre or rhyme royal, 
but they are not likely to wear well. Sir William manages 
blank verse with sufficient variety of rhythm to please us, 
and his lack of ornament is a great relief. It will happen at 
times that the reader is shocked by the bareness of the 


viciously 


phraseology 

“* Friend, I am off to look after the pigs... 
Then wise Telemachus replied to him : 
‘So be it, Daddy !’ ” 


There is surely no epic ring to such verses ; and on the whole 
they leave an impression of primitiveness that is far from 
typical of the Greek. 
version of the Odyssey as we have come across. 


Nevertheless this is as good a reading- 


Messrs. 
publishing 


THREE “HOW-TO” BOOKLETS. Hodder and 
Stoughton are to be congratulated on Lord 
Apsley’s Whi and How I went to Australia as a Settler (price 
3d.), and the author is to be doubly congratulated on the 
scheme he so suecessfully carried through as “ George Bott,” 
and the interesting way he has told his experiences, An 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory ; if we had more young 
men in politics of Lord 
schemes for group settlement in the 
further advanced than they are. 

The Dorland Advertising Agency is issuing a 
pamphlets on Empire Markets. No. 1. on Australia, has just 
been published. The typography and “ lay-out,’ with 
headings chiefly in lower-case type, is excellent and the infor- 
mation includes a census, a table of occupations (showing that 


Apsley’s temper, comprehensive 


Jominions would be 


series of 


Australia employs more labour in industrial undertakings 
than in agriculture) a Banks 
industry, railways, shipping, &c. We these 


return of Savings deposits, 


welcome little 
books of facts in ready and accessible form. 

Lord Decies has written an interesting pamphlet, Z/ow to 
Lower Your Income Tax (Collingridge, 3d.). He points out 
that all Government Departments have bigger staffs and 
higher salaries than ten years ago, so that we are paving 
£130,000,000 more each year for the cost of Government. The 
only way to get economy, according to the author, is that the 
Budget should be framed, not on the needs of the Depart- 
ments, but on the capacity of the nation to pay. Government 
Departments would then have to cut their coat according 
to their cloth, 
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FICTION 


MAKING FUN OF SPIRITS 


Other Eyes than Ours. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ramosi. By 


7s. 6d.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 


Summer. By Ladi (Jarrold. 7s. 6d.) 


Eyes than Ours, is frankly a 
as undeviatingly as a tram 


Fatner Knox's novel, Other 
satire, and pursues iis purpose 
follows a tram-line. Readers who are angry with the holders 
of spiritualistie séances will enjoy this satire extremely. Other 
readers will enjoy it less, 

Father Knox divides his characters into two groups. In 
one of these he places a French Abbé, wise, shrewd, and sensible 
and humorous, with him his friend Mr. Minshull, a country 
gentleman with a turn fer mechanical invention, and Mr. 
Minshull’s sister, an old lady with a gift for caustic utterance. 
In the other group he puts Mrs. Haltwhistle, a spiritualist and 
humanitarian, Mr. Scoop, a lecturer upon spiritualism, and 
Miss Rostead, an cidish girl who powders her face, smokes 
cigarettes, puts her feet on the table, and wants to marry 
Mr. Minshull. It is an unequal contest. The end is never for a 
moment in doubt. Wealth, brains, breeding on the one hand ; 
on the other “ patent patent health-foods, 
seeking, mixed metaphors, affectation, cowardice, vulgarity 
The wonder is that the 


religions,” self- 
and forgetfulness to pass the toast. 
poor boobs last as long as they do. 

These antithetical groups are linked together by Mr. S. 
Shurmur, a don of Oxford, the authority on Persius and an old 
school friend of Mr. Minshull’s. Mr. Shurmur is tempted to 
meddle with spiritualism because he longs to know whether 
a rival scholar has realized before he died that he, Shurmur, 
was right in the matter of a subjunctive. Mr. Minshull invites 
Shurmur and the rest to stay with him at Warbury Manor, 
and there conduct experiments in wireless telegraphy, which 
apparently put them into communication with the spirit world. 

This situation enables Father Knox to deliver a series of 
sardonic lectures, one, a reminder of how much the world has 
fallen short of the noble aspirations expressed at the beginning 
of the War; another, a contention that: “ if mankind in 
general were to ascertain, with any reasonable measure of 
certainty, its destiny beyond the grave, the immediate result 
must necessarily be a cheapening of the value attached to 
ae ie 

“The effect of such a depreciation in the currency of human 
life is not difficult to foresee. Men have been known to prefer 
death to poverty, and occasionally even to dishonour; but if it 
were realized fully how little of discomfort and of loss is involved 
is it not evident that most men would 
Nor is it only voluntary 
Motorists and airmen would 
Nature’s automatic 


in the process of passing over, 
prefer death to the toothach 
suicides that would tend to increase. 
take every possibie risk with cheerfulness, once 
speed limit was withdrawn...” 

And soon. Father Knox's lecturer, indeed, goes so far as to 
suggest that if man’s “uncertainty either as to the fact of 
immortality or as to the nature of the immortality he is to 
inherit,” were exchanged for a certainty in both respects 
pleasing, ** 25-30 would become the fashionable age to die at.” 

The object of the spirit lecturer is to warn spirits against 
taking part in “ Physical Research” which can only 
** de-etherialize ’? them. 

Mrs. Haltwhistle and Mr. Scoop naturally attempt a reply, 
In this they say: 

‘To be informed that his personality will not be extinguished 
by death is naturally, for the average man, a comforting sort of 
revelation. Could not the spirits lay more emphasis on the 
fact that their life over there is one of continued activity ? That 
they are not idle, but all the time hard at If this were 
made sufficiently clear, it should prove a sensible check to any 

yn the part of English people, about 

Again, it has been revealed to us long since, mn 

that the s by which the spirits realize themselves and struggle 

upwards is a process of edu that lectures (for example) 

play an important part in achieving the result. A little more 

insistence on this fact could hardly fail to intensify the life-urge 

among the undead population on this side—particularly where it 

is most wanted, amongst the young men between twenty and thirty, 
are still recent.” 


é aa) 
WORK 






undue precipitateness, at least 
crossing over. 


proce 


whose memories of University lif 

This lecture brings the spiritualists into touch with the 
Physical Research Society of the spirit world, which announces 
o the party at the maner, that, by way of experiment, one o 
to the party at tl that, by way of ex; t f 
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them will be dematerialized just before midnight. There is 
no need to add that this book is amusing ; but it would have 
been more amusing still had Father Knox not exchanged the 
delicate irony of life for the cruder joys of propaganda. 

Mr. Ramosi is a delightfully exciting story of roguery, and 
murder combined with Egypt and the Riviera. The villain 
is a real villain with red eyes, the heroine is.all that is 
good and beautiful, the hero arrives in the nick of time with 
“an automatic.’ Mr. Valentine Williams writes with the 
happiest air of confidence, and he has the true mystery- 
weaver's sense of detail. 

“A loud report had sounded outside .. . 

‘It is nozzing, miladi .. . the waiter with the toreador side- 
whiskers stooped to Lady Rachel's ear ; * a pneu, a tyre for automo- 
bile, he make paff! Everything all raight !*’ .. .” 

Conversation was resumed, and the next moment the band 
started to play. Lady Rachel and. her guest went on with their 
dinner. . . . Neitherthey nor any of the other diners at the restaur- 
ant knew that, as music and laughter once more rang through the 
restaurant, the dead body of a well-dressed man, wearing one of 
the double-breasted dinner coats that King Alfonso introduced at 
Deauville, was being expeditiously moved from the telephone box.” 


Was this murder, or had the man grown tired of trying to 
get his number?’ We, at any rate, need grieve for him no 
more than the diners at Monte Carlo, for, though he spoke 
like a well-bred Englishman, his voice had “ no timbre.” 

In Summer the translation is completed of the famous 
Polish novel The Peasants. WReaders of the earlier volumes 
will be cager to possess themselves of this. 


OTHER NOVELS 

The Hounds of Spring. By Sylvia ‘Thompson. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) Miss Thompson tells the story of an English 
middle-class family during the years 1914 1924. Sir Edgar 
Renner, his wife, Zina a grown-up daughter, her fiance’, John 
an cighteen year old son, and Wendy a precocious child of 
about eleven, are basking in the security and sheltered domes- 
ticity of pre-War England. Suddenly the War is upon them. 
In tracing the effect on these few people of the War and that of 
the subsequent peace, even more diflicult to endure because 
there was no outlet for their pent-up nervous energy, Miss 
Thompson gives a true and vivid account of the general ten- 
dencies which predominated in England during this period. 
She has succeeded in drawing a foreshortened picture in exccl- 
lent perspective, not an easy thing to do. Her observation of 
pre-War England (the authoress tells us she was only eleven 
at the outbreak of the War) is remarkable, and The Hounds of 
Spring, though perhaps less fresh, is more mature than her 
earlier novels. [t is a pity that she includes unnecessary 
details, such as the fact that Sir Kdgar Renner was a naturalized 
Austrian, food for a more complex plot, but of no purport 
in this story. But this introduction of unessentials, though 
inartistic, may be a hopeful sign in a young novelist and we 
ean recommend it as an interesting and delightful addition 
to the many War-time novels which have been recently 
published. 

Lodgers in London. By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. (‘Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.) —It is always interesting when 
the child of a distinguished man follows in his or her father’s 
footsteps, and in this feminist age the pronoun seems as fre- 
quently feminine as masculine. Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts 
has chosen a theme which, though fairly hard-worked recently, 
always possesses a certain interest. The book describes the 
inhabitants of a superior London lodging-house in Bloomsbury, 
and the landlady, Mrs. Nodden, and her step-sister, Miss Wick, 
all play their part in the quiet drama which the author unfolds, 
The lodgers range from a Jesuit postulant to a dancer in muisic- 
halls and an ex-confectioner. The least successful figure is the 
young Jesuit, whom the author depicts on rather conyven- 
tional lines as the good young man tempted by the dancer, 
Much the most original personage is the ex-confectioner. Mr. 
Tibby. who is described by a partial friend as a“ confectioner 
by trade, but an artist by nature.” He solaces his retirement 
by making figures in plaster on the same lines as the beautiful 
white sugar images of his professional life. Unfortunately, 
however, a self-satisfied and semi-cultivated acquaintance 
introduces him to the Elgin Marbles at the British Museum. 
Thereupon follows the tragedy of disillusionment, for Mr. 
Tibby awakens to the fact that his own work can lay no claim 
to real beauty. 

Winter Wheat. By Almey St. John Adcock. (Paber and 
Gwyer. 7s. Gd. net.)-— Although this is a country story, if ean 
by no means be called idyllic. The first chapter opens with 
the heroine, Nancy Fallow, running with a shiver through a 
spinney in which she had once found the corpse of Enoch 
Unthank hanging. ‘The whole Unthank family, with its 
cripple twins and the strange old mother, is, with the exception 
of Jason, decidedly uncanny. The motive of the story, the 


hatred of Naney for her betvayal by Jason, is not quite credible. 


es 


But for the strange complexes revealed by psycho-analysis it 
would be difficult to believe that a woman would through fear 
marry the father of her child and at the same time Pose ag g 
widow and conceal from him that the child is his. 
note is sombre and inevitably the book ends in tragedy, It is 
however, powerfully written, and Nancy stands out as a figure 
full of vitality. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Biocrapuy.—The Diary of a Country Parson. By Janes 


Woodforde. Volume II. (Oxford University Prog 
12s. 6d.).——-Verdi. By Franz Werfel. Translated by 
Helen Jessiman. (Jarrolds. 6s.).—-—The Life Of the 


Venerable Philip. Howard. By Cecil Kerr. (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.)——Catherine the Great. By Katherine Anthony, 
(Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.)—-—Regency Ladies. By Lewis 


Melville. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
MIscELLANEOUS.—Careers for Boys and Girls. By Sir Herbert 

Morgan. (Methuen.  6s.)——-Economic Theory ang 

Practice. By Trevor Johnes. (P. S. King. 5s,)—_ 


Cambridge Legal Essays. (Heffer. 12s. 6d.)——Palgraye’ 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by Henry Higgs, 
Volume III. (Macmillan. 36s.)--—- The Complete Peerage, 
Volume VI. (St. Catherine’s Press. £3 13s. 6d.) 
Lirerature.—Ovid and his Influence. By E. Kennard Rand, 


(Harrap. 5s.)——-The Odes of Horace.. Translated by 
Hugh Macnaghten. (Cambridge University Pros, 


%s. 6d.)——-Studies of English Poets. By J. W. Mackail, 


(Longmans. 10s. 6d.)-——The Letters of Maurice Hewlett, 
Edited by Laurence Binyon. (Methuen. 18s.)—~ 
Humoresque. By Humbert Wolfe. (Benn. 6s.) 


Art.— Catalogue of Oxford Portraits. Volumes IT and III, 
By Mrs. R. L. Poole. (Oxford University Press. 35s, 
net.)——Greek Pottery. By Charles Dugas. Translated 
by W. A. Thorpe. (Black. 3s. 6d.)——-The Cathedrals 
and Churches of Italy. By 'T. Francis Bumpus. (Werner 


Laurie. 31s. 6d.)———Indian Book Painting. By E. 
Kiihnel and H. Goetz. (Kegan Paul. £5 5s.) 
Scrence.—Almost Human. By R. M. Yerkes. (Jonathan 


Cape. 12s. 6d.)———-The Quantum Theory of the Atom. 
By G. Birtwistle. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
———Astronomy To-day. By Abbé Th. Moreux.  Trans- 
lated by C. F. Russell. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


By A. J. Cobham. (Nisbet. 15s.) 


ADVENTURE. — Skyways. 
By Hlenry Darley. (Witherby, 


Slaves and Ivory. 
12s. 6d.) 


Nove ts. —Rough Justice. By C. Ki. Montague. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.)———Frederick Lonton. By D. W. Croft. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) The Moated Grange. By 


Katharine Tynan. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
THE RECREATIONS OF 
FILMS 


Tue Gotp Rusx.—Charlie Chaplin in a masterpiece. 
be a tragedy riot to see this. 


LONDON 


It would 


Time THE Comep!1an.—When American producers try to be 


** artistic” . .. 


THe Brack Pirate (At tho Tivoli, Strand, only).—Douglas 
Fairbanks, Yo-ho, and a bottle of rum. ‘Taken in colour. Notice 
later. 

THe KinG or THE CasTLE.—A domestic comedy made in Great 
Britain. 


Tue Sea Beast (At the New Gallery, Regent Street, only).— 
John Barrymore with ships and whales. Notice later. 

NeELL Gwynn (At the Plaza).—Miss Dorothy Gish is gay. tender 
and charming as Nell, the Chelsea orange girl. Here's a fine all- 
British film at last ! 

LECTURES 
March 7th, 3.30 p.m. FUNDAMENTALS OF DRINK 
By Lord Astor. Under the auspices of the “ Five 
Quarters.” At the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 8.W. |. 

Monday, March 8th, 5.30 p.m. THe Arrer War Crisis. By 
Professor Gaetano Selvemini. At King’s College, Strand. 

Tuesday, March 9th, 5.30 p.m. Tae Tower or Lonpon. By Mr. 
Walter Bell. For the benefit of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 
London. In the Great Hall of Westminster School. Admission 
2s. Gd., numbered and reserved seats 5s. 

Wednesday, March 10th, 5.30 p.m. THe MArQuis OF SALISBURY. 

3y Mr. C. H. K. Martin. At King’s College, Strand. 


Seturday, March 13th, 3 p.m. 


Sunday, 
ReFoRM. 


The second of a course of twelve 
consecutive lectures on Recent Excavations, at the British 
Museum, by Miss Claire Gaudet. Admission Is. Reserved seats, 
2s. td. The same Course will be given at the Chelsea Polytechn! 
on Fridays, at 8 p.m. 

Free lectures are given daily at the British Museum at 12 a.m. 
and 3 p.m, . 
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The Blade 





It would be a safety-razor. 
single blade; a hollow-ground blade, for only 
hollow-grinding, with its effect of intersecting 
circles, can give a perfect edge. 

There would be ready at hand the means of 
keeping that perfect edge. 
not only stroppable but honeable too—capable 
of complete resetting upon stone. 
processes of honing and stropping would in no 
way depend upon experience or skill. 
would be automatic and infallible. 

Such, you affirm, would be the Blade of Blades. 


You have 
the Rolls Razor. It 
is the Blade of Blades. 
It has all 
qualities, 

guarantee of 
formance 
For we guarantee the 
Rolls 
We guarantee it in 
Writing—we guarantee 
it for five years. 


of Blades 


D escribe the razor you would like to have. 


It would have a 


The blade would be 
And these 
They 





described 


’ \ 


these 
and a 
per- 
besides. 


You strop and hone 
the Rolls blade sim- 
ply by moving the 
handle to and fro. 


ae 


Razor _ blade. 











ROLLS 
RAZOR 


Costs nothing for blades 


At all good chemists, stores, cutlers and hairdressers 


New Popular Model 25/- 


; 
in hamm 


Standard Model 30/- 


l in engraved silver-plated case 


ed silver-plated case 


Have the Rolls Razor demonstrated to-day 
There's a that stocks it 


shop near 


you 


1 CHARING CROSS, S.WAl 














MYSTICISM AND 


“There is much in the | 
Inge in The Spectator, 
“A book likely to . 
familiar with the courageous and racy penmanship ol} 
the author,” 
“Written by one who has studied deeply and with an 
open mind the important subjects with which it 
The Advertiser, Adclaide. 
“Knocks a good deal of nonsense 
. There is the mysticism of the 


climbing.” 


Lelegraph. 


“In a moving passage Mr. Stutfield describes the 
really mystical emotions of the mountaineer. . . ; It 1s 
in the interests of true mysticism that he exposes the 

lights and leaders of the movyvement.”—7T/h 


false 
Expositor. 
“Will attrac 
men ae : ; 
Catholic’ pretensions, in 
England.”—Gik 
“ Most 
passioned readers.” 


Religion of our time. 


CATHOLICISM. 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 


I admire.”—Dean 


view. 


ook that 
two-column re 
who are 


interest our readers 


The National Revi: Ww. 
deals.’ 


out of the Way. 
mountaineer, and 
find half a chapter of delightful writing in praise 
Canon Spencer Elliott in the Sheffield 


tt those who are becoming tired of 


ide and outside the Church ot 
isgow Tlerald 

instructive. ... We commend it to all dis- 
bi lfa i Nex iciler, 


12s. 6d. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 




















Our 90th Birthday 


The Church Pastoral-Aid Society was founded on 


February 19th, 1836. The first chairman was Lord 
Ashley, the great Earl of Shaftesbury. 


During these 90 years the amount received by the 
Society has totalled nearly £5,000,000, the bulk of 
which has been expended in grants to incumbents 
for curates, lay agents, and women workers, whose 
aim has been the winning of souls for Christ. 


The principles of the Society 90 years ago are still 
its principles to-day. Its motto is still ““ Our Country 
for Christ,” the watchword is still “ spiritual methods 
for spiritual work.” 

Will you remember the work of the C.P.A.S. in prayer 
and ask for increasing blessing in the future? 


Will you also send a birthday gift of £90, ninety 
shillings or ninety pence to the Secretaries, 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 4, 
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MADE IN ENGLAND|: 
‘We put these words on 

In 

DUNLOP TYRES |: 

bala 

for your protection. = 

You know they have been made, for years, at FORT 

DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. They are _ recog- e 

nised to-day as the standard by which all tyres are fn 

judged. We stand behind every tyre we make so that 

YOU CAN ” 

6fe Vidl 

fit Dunlop and be satisfied’ |. 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., | ; es BRANCHES THROUGHOUT "t 
Fort Duntop, BIRMINGHAM, THE WORLD, 

r 

EVERYTHING for Ww ERELESS | " 

held 

Complete Sets, : ms 

=r WIRELESS [ 

ores SETS & PARTS. |: 

. ators, j EP han 

ines +s Highest Quality in | i 

H.T. Accumulator, Design, Materials “a 

Valves, : div 

pognl and Workmanship 

ie 

Ask your Dealer he 

and insist on bn 

“EDISWAN.” in 
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. compared with two or three years ago, the Banks may be 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVAT E benefiting somewhat by rather lower working charges 
under the head of income tax, local ratings, and electric 
light charges, though how far such savings may be offset 


BANKING PROFITS AND BANK by the gencral rise in the working expenditure as a whole, 








SHARES as expressed in salaries, it would be difficult to say. 
SuAareE Prices. 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. By way of showing how banking profits are expressed 


in share quotations, and the yields thereon, the following 
tables may be of interest, giving the quotations of a week 


Ix our special Banking Supplement accompanying the 
ago and the approximate yield to the investor on the basis 


resent issue, an attempt has been made to show the 
exion between some of the main items in Bankers’ 





















cont “ ; : of those prices. 
balance sheets and the general financial and economic ee Ba area 
aual™ > *, ; . a ™ LONDON BANKS. 
conditions of the country. It may now be useful to give Pon A pproxi- 
some figures which will show at a glance the net results Maionl Cult. Wiel. Diced wale 
to bank shareholders of the operations of the past two Value. up. dend. Price. Yield. 
- Accordingly, there will be found below the net £ £ 70 £ J 
vents. Accordingly, | : arclava Bank “‘A” § bd 
“ofits of the leading banks in 1924 and in 1925, the ee ee ae ew : he 235 
dividends paid, the amount required to pay the dividend, Lloyds Bank... ——- i 163 3% 
e balance remaining over for allocations to various : : 12 2] 18 88 
_— balance rei g ullocations to various yyin.,4 Bank .. { ot st a ry 
funds. 25, 3$0OC«<‘aSs 
Net Dividend. National Provincial Bank { 20) ry 18 12h 
Profits. Amount. % Balance f 2 5 1”) 18 } 
£ 2 £ Westminster Bank \ “y 1 12k 2h 
pet «Ci Oe ee fC PROVINCIAL BANKS. . 
| 1925 2,289,837 1,623,789  (*) 666,048 i ee 
, ado oe : f : Bank of Liverpool and 
Lloyds Bank .« e- § 1924 2,468,934 1,856,506 16% 612,428 Marti 90 9 . e = +0 
doy RM et gett a 3 fete Martins as ny 20 23 16 7} 5 
1925 2,569,366 §1,901,422 16% 667,944 District Bank 15 3 18h 10} 3 
Midland Bank -» [1924 2,424,992 1,670,504 18 754,398 Joncashire and Yorkshire . : 
1925 2,522,469 1,760,770 18 761,699 nie ; 9 o ag) Ks 
— : . 4g tts 4 vata ee 4 Bank .. ‘s “ 20 10 20 38h 54 
National Provincial 1924 1,974,043 1,516,707 16 457,336 + f . 2 a i 
Nato! vs Aig tee private gt te wig Manchester and County 
Bank 1925 2,161,580 1,706,295 18 455,285 Bank - 20 4 16} 112 hs 
Westminster Bank .. f 1924 2,013,501 1,287,886 (fT) 725,615 = a9 f “5 1 132 oie 5 ii 
11925 2,205,393 $1,319,045 (+) 886,348 — Williams Deacon’s Bank 1 1 12h 7 Si 
Bank of Liverpool and f 1924 530,442 375,822 16 154,620 AGS: = = ll =a oa 
Martins .. «. 11925 572,316 375,822 16 196,494 SCOTTISH AND IRISH BANKS 
District Bank... .- f 1924 $48,073 347,600 184 100,473 Bank of Ireland .. -» 100 100 14 275 54 
1925 458,993 347,600 184 111,393 Bank of Scotland os 100 16 326 43} 
Lancashire and York- f 1924 242,957 291,312 20 41,645 British Linen Bank i. aoe 100 16 320 54 
shire Bank .. «+ 1 1025 245,360 201,312 20 44,048 Commercial Bank of Scot- 
Manchester & County f 1924 193,393 177,456 16} 15,937 land ** A” ‘a sia 20 5 16 15 § D Ps 
ren Bank “A -- | 1925 199,319 177,456 16} 21.863 National Bank .. a 50 10 14 20 7 
a National Bank oo f 1924 361,270 175,656 14 185,614 Royal Bank of Scotland.. 100 100 15} 315 434% 
i 1925 369,374 178,500 14 190,874 Union Bank of Scotland... 5 1 18 4 44;* 
— Union Bank of Man- f 1924 221,395 116,250 20 105,145 * After allowing for accrued dividend. 
’ chester =. ~» (1925 119,062 20 95,159 A : ‘ ; ‘ : 
— Williams Deacon’s 1924 253.906 ('\) 84.987 In considering the general question of bankers’ profits, 
+P Bank Fe .. 11925 253,906 90.953 the share price appreciation and the present yields, there 
i cn oun MY, I PI . > pep 
if *0n “A” shares, 10 per cent., and on “B” and “C” shares, 14 gre one or two points to be taken into consideration. In 
oad I . . 
On £20 shares, 20 per cent., and on £1 shares, 12} per cent the first place, it may be admitted that the good level for 
2 , 20 perce of n £1 shares, 125 per cent. ? 


tPhs a bonus of one fully-paid £1 share for every five £20 shares bank shares is largely due to the stability of dividends and 
held (£268,439), and in the ease of fractions a cash payment of 10s, also, no doubt, to the fact that the conservative policy 
tax free, in respect of each fraction of one-fifth of a £1 share (£36,000). of the banks is recognized so that shareholders feel that at 
(n “A” shares, 13} per cent., and on “ B” shares, 12) per cent. every stage the position, both as regards depositors and 
§In addition a bonus of one new £1 share, fully-paid (carrying a - = SEE : 
matimum dividend of 5 per cent.) for every ten existing shares held, shareholders, has been protected by the building up of 
by the capitalization of realized profits on sale of investments. large inner reserves and by the preservation of liquidity 
in the balance sheets. Probably, too, shareholders are 

DivipenDs MaInTalNep. feeling, as they are certainly justified in feeling, that the 

With one exception, it will be seen that all the banks _ stability of their shares is increased by the fact that 
show a moderate increase, both in profits and in balances, neither during nor since the War can their institutions be 
while, so far as the “ Big Five” are concerned, the only accused of anything in the nature of profiteering. In 
bank which has actually raised its dividend for the past spite of the rise in commodities and the general advance 
year is the National Provincial, and even in that case the in the cost of living which has taken place since the War, 
advance from 16 to 18 per cent. only marks a return to banking shareholders have had to be content with simply 
the pre-War level. In the case of the Westminster Bank, the maintenance of pre-War dividends and even that does 
however, and Lloyds, there has been, in addition to the not quite express the whole of their case, for it has 


oe eee cere wereerseeesnees 





dividend, a bonus in the shape of new shares. further to be recorded that not only have they not bene- 2 
Sor Wl P fited for the most part by any addition to profits, but 
SOURCE OF HE LOFITS. ° : “ae ; ; Doe 
coulit Merrgpaca titan dnaieh ue throughout it has been the position of the depositor which 


Nor is it at all difficult to gather whence the increased _ has had first consideration. In the allocation of profits 
profits have come. It has been pointed out in a previous — the policy has been to build up Reserves on which it is the 
article that during the past two years the banks have made depositor who has the first claim. Even when there has 





P heavy sales of investments and in this operation increased been a new issue of capital, whether by way of cash pay- 
profits must have come along two separate lines. Inthe ment or even by way of bonus, Reserves have also been 
first place, the stocks have been realized on terms enabling proportionately increased, so that in those instances the 
the banks to increase their profits, though in one or two depositor has had the double advantage of increased 
instances, certainly, the specific announcement has been security both by way of enlarged capital and enlarged 
made that such realized profits have been placed to reserves. In addition, there is probably no industry 
Special Reserves. Quite apart, however, from any lump in which greater concern has been shown for the well- 
sum profits derived from the actual sale of investments being of the staff than in the case of the banks, and for 
it has also, no doubt, been a case of the money realized by — evidence of that fact there is no need to look farther than 
the sale of permanent investments being employed in the eager desire on the part of parents at the present time 
more lucrative fashion. The terms obtained, whether to obtain positions for their sons in one or other of our 
or commercial or Stock Exchange loans, have been in leading banking institutions. Therefore, it may fairly be 

se of the yield obtained from British Government _ said that just as a favourable impression is created by 
oil irities, and account to some extent for the moderate examination of bankers’ balance sheets, so the same 


ex *. ° . 2 Ty 5 . = " . . . . . . 
; Xpansion in profits. Finally, it is probable also that, as impression remains after an examination has been made 
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of the actual profits secured by the banks and the manner 
of their allocation. Incidentally, it is rather interesting 
to note from the table given above that the Scottish bank 
shareholders seem to be satisfied with an even lower yield 
than that which is afforded by the English banks. 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
HestTtatTinG MARKETS. 

There has been little in external influences to help the Stock 
Markets during the past week or two, and it says much for 
their fairly sound technical condition that prices of leading 
stocks should have been so well held. Undoubtedly one of 
the chief causes of stagnation is the recognition of the many 
important factors likely to operate in the near future. As 
regards international politics, for example, it is only natural 
that the profound anxiety concerning the Locarno Pact should 
have tended to restrain business, while as regards domestic 
affairs the imminence of the Report ef the Coal Commission 
has also been a restraining factor. When to these cireum- 
stances is also added Budget uncertainties, it is scarcely 
surprising that professional operators, at all events, should be 
holding their hands for a while. 

* * * x 
Tue Raitway MEETINGS. 

As with the banks, so with the railways, it is striking to note 
the increasing interest of the public in the annual meetings. 
Nor is the development surprising. Just as in the case of 
banking operations a much wider public than bank share- 
holders are concerned in the general situation reflected, so in 
the case of our railway results, we have an expression not 
merely of the prosperity or otherwise of railway shareholders, 
but of the conditions affecting the travelling public and 
also as affecting the general trade of the country. 
On the present occasion. moreover, interest in the annual 
meetings was quickened by the concern aroused in some 
quarters by the extent to which some of the companies had 
been compelled to draw heavily on Reserves to permit the 
scale of dividends recently announced, the total amount taken 
by the four leading groups being very nearly £7,000,000, 
which is a considerable increase over a year ago. 

* * * * 
L. M. & S. MEETING. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the statements made at the 
recent meetings must be regarded as moderately reassuring, 
though naturally the uncertainty with regard to the outcome 
of the coal crisis made it more than ordinarily difficult for 
railway chairmen to take any pronounced view. Nevertheless, 
at the meeting of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, 
Sir Guy Granct, while referring to the exceptionally unfavour- 
able factors operating during the year, was none the less able 
also to mention a substantial reduction in operating charges 
which, under locomotive running and traflic expenses, totalled 
something like £696,000. Moreover, he was able to assure 
the shareholders that the Road itself was not being starved, 
while he discerned indications of trade being on the mend. 
In fact, he expressed the hope that it might be possible to 
look back upon the past year as registering the lowest point 
of the company’s prosperity. In that event, the sharcholders 
will have the satisfaction, when better times come, of knowing 
that in spite of recent drawings upon Reserves, those accumu- 
lated resources are still very large. 

* * * * 
SouTuERN PRocress. 

Tn the case of the Southern Railway, the chairman, Brigadier- 
General the Hon. Everard Baring, was able to give a good 
account of progress on the part of the company, especially in 
the matter of electrification where the results seem to have 
given a decided stimulus to traflic in the suburban area. In 
fact, under the new chairmanship the Southern Railway scems 
rapidly to be living down the rather exaggerated reports of 
imperfect travelling facilities, and certainly as regards some 
of the long distance travel, the railway, in the matter of 
speed and appointments of rolling stock, is beginning to rival 
its northern competitors. 

* * * * 
LONDON TRANSPORT. 

At the meeting of the Underground group, Lord Ashfield 
once more made a very forceful statement of the great services 
rendered by the group in the matter of passenger transit in the 
Metropolis and the very meagre financial results accruing 
therefrom to the shareholders. He showed that out of a gross 
income of over £14,000,000 there remained a balance of only 
£825,000 available for dividends on a total Ordinary capital 
of nearly £20,000,000. In particular, he referred to the strong 
desire of his group, together with other transport under- 
takings, to devise some machinery, with the aid of the Ministry 
of Transport, for co-ordinated policy of traflic regulation. He 
urged that it should be possible to devise machinery so as to 
permit such facilities being arranged giving an adequate, 


—_ 
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convenient and cheap service, but also with something 

adequate guarantees to shareholders that there shoul ' 

reasonable return upon the capital employed. ‘ 
* * ~ + 


A Recorp YEAR. 
I was able to congratulate Selfridge & Co. last week 
the general excellence of the Annual Report and also wae 
commendable manner in which it was presented, the te 
holders and the public alike being able to see at a glance hoy 
all the leading items compared with those of a twelve } 
ago. These statements and figures were still further elaborg 
at the meeting held last week when the chairman, Mr, Gord d 
Selfridge, was able to state that in more than one res “ 
figures for last year constituted a record. The uphill st 
ot the business in its earlier days is shown by the fact that th T, 





profits which, last year, amounted to £500,000, only reac 
just over £6,000 for the year 1910. Not only, however Wy 
the figure of £500,000 last year a record, but Mr. Selftide 
stated that, during the year, record returns had beep estab. 
lished in practically every department, both as regards numbe t 
of customers and the amount of cash received. What, howey, 

perhaps, was still more striking as evidence of sound manag. 
ment, was the fact that, although there was a record outg, 


° Dine 

in expenses, the year was also the lowest as regards the actyj 

cost per cent. for expenses. E 
* * * * 


PRUDENTIAL PROGRESS. 

The public is becoming so accustomed to fresh records in tly 
matter of the Prudential Assurance Company that the late 
annual Report seems to have been received almost as a matty 
of course. Nevertheless, the progress is remarkable, tly 
total surplus on the Life business alone of over £7,000, 


Br 


showing an increase of nearly £1,000,000 for the year, \) - 
less than £1,000,000 has now been added to Investment 

Reserve Fund against half that amount last year, and £250, th 
has been placed to Common Contingency Fund, whik ft 


£3,935,045 has been set aside to provide bonuses to Ordinary 
and Industrial policy holders. The sum of £855,000 is all : 
cated to the “ A” shares for dividends, representing 85 pel P 
cent. on the capital against 80 per cent. for the previous year 

A further amount of £441,000 goes to the Superintending an 
Agency staff and £168,000 to Special Contingency i 
leaving £444,000 to be carried forward. Moreover, in 
Ordinary branch the bonus to policy holders has been inereag 
from 40s. to 42s. per cent. on the original sums assured, whi 
in the Industrial branch the bonus conditions have also bes 
improved. A further reduction has taken place in the expens 
ratio in the Industrial branch, arid it has been decided, as from) | 


















| 
January Ist last, still further to improve the terms on whic) || Ma 
free policies are granted to weekly policies. These will nov 
be allowed to policies of three years’ duration and upwaris) 
if the life has attained the age of ten years. 5 | 
* * * * 
Costs OF TRANSPORT. P| rn 
Not the least interesting point made by Sir George Laws) | 
Johnstone at the recent meeting of Bovril Limited was hij | FR 
reference to the heavy charges of local transport as compare | TH 
with oversea freights. Sir George, after mentioning that the | . 
company’s oversea sales for last year had shown a graif | o 
expansion, mentioned the important part played by the ci} | —~ 
of transport in the eventual price of the goods. He said thi} | a 
the figures of the cost of transporting a ton weight fro | TH 
Buenvs Aires to London as compared with the local costd— | wa 
transporting by rail showed that the highest and lowest costs | - 
of shipping from Buenos Aires to London since last July had LI’ 
been 19s. and 15s. respectively, whilst to move a ton of simi} |) 
goods by rail from London to Brighton cost 44s. 11d., or fay | 
Lincoln to London 70s. = 
AWK RE 
ae ee eer 
The Overworked Digestion || _ 
The towowing facts about Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozer i | —- 
strongly appeal to sufferers from Indigesiion who have failed so tar o™ 
an ettective remedy: en 
They are made by Savory & Moore from a formula of 
Edward Jenner, one of the most eminent physicians of his day 
They act by counteracting ACIDITY, which is the main caus? Is th 
most digestive troubles. : 
They give relief even in chronic cases of indigestion when 0! fl 
remedies have been tried without avail. : SPE. 
They are particularly useful in relieving HEARI BURN # Quee 
FLATULENCE at night, which are so frequently the cau* es 
SLEEPLESSNESS. ai Kat 
It is generally found that after a short course of them dige™ a 
is so much improved that ordinary meals can be taken without @R ] 
least discomfort. 
They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the nature 
drug, and can be used with confidence by young and old alike 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. ao 
A FREE SAMPLE an J 
of Dr. Tenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on applicatior _ Me - — 
the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to 4% at 








1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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A. G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 
“Olid Equitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 
months. He had only paid a total sum of 
«329 (including interest), but on his death 
the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 
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UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 





LORD ASHFIELD ON LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEMS, 


The annual mectings of the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and South 
London Railway Company, Central London Railway Company, 
and London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., were held on ‘Thurs- 
day, February 25th, at 55 Broadway, W.C., the Right Hon. Lord 
Ashfield presiding. 

The Chairman (Lord Ashfield): I will ask the Secretary to read 
the notices convening these meetings. 

The Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. John C. Mitchell) accordingly 
read the notices convening the meetings, and also the auditors’ 
certificate to the accounts of the L.G.O.C, 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

The years seom to pass quickly and once more [ find myself 
engaged in the task of explaining to you why it is that tho affairs 
of your companies are not so prosperous as we all could wish, and 
why you are still without that reasonable return upon the capital 
invested in these undertakings to which you are entitled. For 
you must have realized from the reports and accounts of the several 
companies which have already been posted to you, and which I 
trust, that following our usual custom you will take as read, that 
onco more we have experienced an unsatisfactory year. This is 
a disappointment for you, but a much greater one for us, who are 
responsible for conducting the affairs of your companies. It is 
especially disappointing when, as you will have observed from tho 
Statistical Supplement which accompanied the Reports and 
Accounts, in what is easily a record year, there was a gross income 
of over £14,000,000, out of which thero remained a balance of only 
£825,000 availablo for dividends upon a total ordinary capital 
of £19,750,000. This result, when measured either by the capital 
invested in the undertakings or by the volume and importance of 
the work performed, provides indeed a meagre reward, and, as 
I have alroady said, is discouraging to everybody concerned. 

If we turn now to the work which your companies have performed 
for the benefit of the passengers which they carry, wo shall seo 
one reason why tho great progress which we have mado has not 
brought us any real satisfaction. The measuro of the work dono 
is tho car mileage. In 1921, we ran 144$ million car miles, and 
each yoar this car mileage, including both trains and omnibuses, 
has increased at a slightly faster rate than that of the traffic, until 
we come to this year 1925, whon we ran 209$ million car miles. 
This year, passengers and mileage, as you will sce if you mako 
the calculation, advanced for tho first time at approximately 
the samo rate, namely, 7 per cent. 
passengers increased by just over 41 per cent., car mileage increased 
by almost 45 per cent., so that over tho period, for one cause or 
another, we have not been able to work our services as efficiently 
as wo could wish. 


There are several causes which have led up to this situation. So 








| orders which have had the effect 


Yet in the four years, whilo 


! 
far as the railways are concerned, we have added to the route 


mileage operated for one thing, but in the main we have improved 


the services upon all lines by working the trains at closer intervals | 


with the object of making our services as attractive as possible. 
So far as motor ormmnibuses are concerned, wo heve been compelled 
to augment our services without regard to other forms of transport, 
owing to the rapid increase in the number of independently owned 
buses which have been placed upon the streets. Unfortunately, 
we have not beon freo agents in this matter of services, for we 
have been compelled to look to the future to the neglect of the 
immediate position of your Companies, and to anticipate the 
growth of London traffic as a whole. Thus there is, I feel, this 
consolation, that generally speaking we have now established 
services capable of dealing with a larger volume of passengers 
during many hours of the day than we are now carrying. As 
1925 is better on the whole than 1924, so we may look with some 
certainty, in existing circumstances, to 1926 being better than 
1925. At any rate, the present year starts with an improved 
position when compared with last year. 

While the last five years have been distinguished by a considerable 
rise in the total volume of traffic carried, there has been throughout 
these years a steady drift of traffic from the railways to the omni- 
buses. In 1921, your railways carried 339 millions of passengers. 
In 1924, the number had fallen as low as 298 millions, while in 
1925, in spite of their increased route mileage and improved 
facilities, they carried only 319 millions, or still 20 millions less 
than in 1921. What we need for the re-establishment of our 
financial position as a group of companies is en increase in the 
number of passengers carried by our railways, and while there 
are indications in recent months of some improvement, the numbers 
must be greatly increased before we can regard the situation as 
satisfactory. 

I hardly need to remind you of the programme of extensions 
and improvements to which, with your approval, wo cormmitted 
ourselves two or three years ago. The various works have been 
carried on with all convenient despatch this year. Some are 
completed and we are hopeful that by the middle of the present 
year they will all be completed, except the Piecadilly Circus Station. 
We have spent during the year 1925 over £3,000,000. We have 
still to spend to complete that programme £2,000,000. Although 
we are proceeding with a large number of minor works of betterment, 
we have refrained from committing ourselves to any fresh pro- 
gramme of substantial alterations and extensions, and, as you 
will seo from the Reports, our further commitments are quite 
wnodest, amounting to £716,000. We have, however, not feit 
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it wise to omit tho study of the developments whic 
pressed upon us by the conditions of our operation, 
gestion of our traffic. The Metropolitan District R; 
an area in western London which is showing signs of rapid h te 
development. It would be unfortunate if we should be Oty 
to add to our train services to meet the demands of the mae 
The District Railway has not much spare capacity upon — 
line. Qn the other hand, we have never been required ean 
the Piccadilly Section of the London Electric Railw ay to hes ork 
approaching the limit of its capacity. This section now tema 
at Hammersmith, and immediately to the west there mal 
disused tracks of the Southern Railway running to Turan 
Green. Weare concluding an agreement with the Southern re 
by which, subject to any existing rights of user, they will be : 
available for our use. By a short connexion at Hammers ‘ 
and by a further short connexion at Turnham Green, it will 
possible to secure a 4-track system of railways from Basens 
to beyond Acton Town, a distance of 34 miles, at quite a mi a 
cost. This system of railways would permit of the project 
of the trains of the Piccadilly Section to places west of Hams 
smith, and so afford opportunity for building up the train pre 
to those districts, at the same time allowing for the working 
fast and slow trains concurrently. We have, therefore, Ghenal 
it expedient to promote a Bill in Parliament in the Present session 
to authorizo the execution of these works. a 

The Bill also contains powers to enable escalators to be wi 
stituted for lifts at Camden Town Station, and to provide for th 
construction of a single station with escalators at tho Elepha 
and Castle, to take tho place of the two stations belonging to tiy 
City and South London and London Electric Railways respectively 
at this point. ‘These works, when executed, will lead to economie 
which, allowing for the increased convenience that would follos 
would seem to support our proposals. A resolution jin {ay 
of the Bill will be submitted to you at a special General Moetins 
to follow this meoting, in order to comply with the Stangisd 
Orders of Parliament, and I hope that I have afiorded you sufficies 
explanation of our intentions to persuade you to approve this 
resolution. 

During last year the Minister of Transport, upon the 
the London Traffic Committee, exercised the powers confer 
upon him under section 7 of the London Traffic Act, 1924, and me 
t of stereotyping the serviceswh 
may be given by omnibuses upon all the main traftic routes withy 
Greater London. This would scem a necessary step, having reg 
to the disturbance and impoverishment which the unrestriet 
competition for transport upon the streets was occasioning, 1 
only to tramways, but also to underground railways. 
of the orders has been to define narrowly the numbers of omnibus 
which can ke worked, and to leavo ope for devel 
We have not, therefore, increased our fleet appreciably during th 
last year, and sinco the commencement of the present year we} 
withdrawn from the fleet a considerable number of pre-war om 
buses. We have, in fact, now reduced our joint fleet from 4 
to 4,103, a decrease of 232 vehicles, or 5.4 per cent. 
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If we review the position of the independent proprietors » 
find that at the close of 1924 there were 499 independent omnibus 
licensed by the Metropolitan Police. At the close of 1925 the 
were 646, an increase of 147, or 29 per cent., and last week ther 
were 662, showing a further increase, making the percentage s 
This increase was put into service et a time whe 
Parliament had indicated its intention to establish restrictio 
on the number of omnibuses employed on the streets, in on 
to mitigate congestion and to secure, so far as that is pose 
that the tramways should be self-supporting. But in spite 
this avowed intention of Parliament, this large increase in t 
number of independently owned omnibuses hes taken place 
think I am only asking what is eminently fair and equitable whe 
I suggest that if omnibuses aro to be withdrawn, those wh 
have come on the streets at this late stage, and with full knowles 
of the situation, should be the first to be entirely withdrawn, # 
only after this withdrawal is complete should any further meas 
be introduced. I think that while we must acquiesce in the deca 
of Parliament that some closer restriction must be made int 
number of omnibuses at work, we are entitled to claim for yo 
company and its associates, all of whom have been establisht 
many years, and have given constant service in times of pea 
and unique service in times of war, some favourable consider 
as against a disorganized group of small proprietors of rect 
origin, some of them, as we find, merely speculators. Loni 
traffic is no field for exploitation or for competition, nor, 1n0® 
is traffic anywhere if the interests of the passengers are (0! 
paramount ; and there is no scope for anything but co-ordinstt 
and frequent services, which call for skilled organization # 
large resources. 

Before closing I should perhaps venture a word about )% 
future prospects. As I have already said, the present year si 
off favourably. Each company shows an _ improved posili 
and I am, therefore, prompted to think that when we meet 6 
I shall be privileged to give you an encouraging account 0" 
full year’s working. You will, I am sure, expect me to be cauti 
in what I say. Many forecasts have been made on London 1% 
with as many disappointments, and I am loth to have @* 
added to the list of false prophets. I should, therefore, only # 








that the signs are favourable and, given a fair chance, gra 
industrial peace, given a cautious pursuit of present policies, ™ 
will, I hope, at the close of the year be some reward for your 
bearance and patience over a longer period than I care to t* 

The report and accounts of the separate companies were adop! 
and the Bi!’s deposited in Parliament were approved. 
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the ANALYSIS OF TRAFFIC. 


rh’ LONDON MIDLAND AND Now, I should like to say a word or two about the details of the 


traffic. First of all, dealing with passenger traftic, your passenget 


> te scOTTISH RAILWAY a £32.519.000, as against £33.005,000, or less by 

















18 maiy 

to Work COMPANY You carried 47,000 more first-class passengers, but you carriec 

a | 6,530,000 fewer third-class, out of which no less than 4,173,001 

= ~ | were workmen. But, as he average iare by third- lass ticke;{ Was 
Is. 7$d., and by workmen’s ticket was only 3}d., it was better for 


Tiny RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR you financially that the greater reduction choukd have been it 


L Baily 





4 workmen’s tickets, though it is an indication of bad trade. It 
mMersm r may interest you to know that, taking the total seating capacity 
7 LABOUR AND WAGES of your rolling stock, every first-class seat carned £23 15s. and every 





Cou third-class seat earned £25 5s. 

nied CAPITAL’S SHARE OF SACRIFICE 1 think on the whole the condition of the passenger traflic was 
: a satisfactory. We have passed through a year of acute irade 

depression, and we are comparing with the Wembley year. But 

RESULTS OF AMALGAMATION the volume of traffic is greater than in 1913, and the receipts 

show a greater increase than that arising out of the higher level 

of charges in force. 


CHAIRMAN CONFIDENT OF THE FUTURE | a, ee enn 
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be 8s | 
@ for i MERCHANDISE, 
Elephax The ordinary general meeting of the London Midland and | Coming now to your freight train trafti receipts. the first 


. ‘0 t¥ Scottish Railway Company was held, on the 26th February, at | item is merchandise. Here your receipts were £120,000 less, but 
ete Euston Station. London, Sir WILLIAM Guy Granet, G.B.E., the 


your expenses of collection and delivery were £72,000 Jess, so 


economy , ae i 48 

1 follal chairman, presiding. that your net loss was comparatively small at £48,000. 

1 lavoy The se retary (Mr. R. C. Irwin) having read the notice conven | Your tonnage was less by 557.000 tons, but your merchandise 
Meeting ing the meeting, ton mileage was more by 7,000,000 ton miles, indicating that 
tanding® The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—TI shall try this |} your average haul was longer, and you must remember this when 
‘ufficiu® vear to take up rather less of your time than I did last year, and, | considering the locomotive running expenses. 


Ove tl therefore, with your permission, I will address myself immediately 


. — - : e The receipts are relatively satisfactory. having regard to the 
to those parts of the accounts which require comment before . 


depressed condition of trade. 


dive making any general observations. } 
onlern " oe . y ' +. | The two most striking features about this part of our business 
ai Now, if vou will turn to accounts Nos. 8 and 9, T should like ! , ty ; a os ir s . he d 
4 : ‘ A . . , A P | are » CTeA Se ‘PCP S rlatively less { > crease 
aaa to go over the principal figures with you. Your railway receipts ark that the dec re ise In receipts 1 aS ; itive ly | +; the decrease 
s with. were £78.991,000, as against £80,588,000, or worse by £1,597,000, | 12 tonnage. This is due to st facts. First. as 1 have just 3 
: , “2 42 . * On my | i > t r average he as lonyer. at sec . that 
a Your railway expenditure was £64,869,000, as against £65,792,009, | plained, that your average ul w lonver. and, s¢ sond 1a 
- | the heavy and low-rated traffic has shrunk, while the lighter and 


‘strict or better by £923,000. 

ing, 1 I shal! deal with expenditure more fully later on, but T should 
® ele jike now to make one observation. It is not always realised that | 
the greater portion of railway expenditure—probably 60 per cent. 


higher-rated traffic has expanded. 





Our handled tonnage has increased in cach of the last two vears. 
In 1923 it amounted to 27,347,000 tons, in 1924 it amounted to 
> it amounted to 29,151,000 tons. The 





inibusel 








rsa —does not vary with volume of traffic. even over a lengthy period. | 29,019,000 tons, and in 192 punt 
wel In the circumstances, therefore, I trust you will agree with me that second point for comment 1s that this increase in handled tonnage 
ir On this reduction in expenditure is commendable. has been accompanied by a greater increase in the number of 
m 4 | individual consignments. These have grown from 9$4,953.000 in 
Net ReEcErPts. | 1923 to 106,003,000 in 192 The trader, at the moment, is living 
tors ¥ Your net railway receipts are, therefore, £14,122.000, as against | °™ 2 much finer margin of stocks, and this means more small 
b ; ; consignments, and, incidentally, greater cost to the company, more 


UOUES $14,796,000, or £674,000 worse. Other businesses are worse by 
£51,000. Your miscellaneous receipts are better by £101,000, 
**p, Which is principally due to increase of rents by £39,000, and to 
the item of general interest being greater by £111,000, as against 
diminished receipts of £43,000 from the Northern Counties | 


clerical work, and less opportunity for making the best use of our 





wagon capacity. 
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rictioag When we come to coal traffic. we come to the real source of our 
" Ireland) Cor tee That brings ) ote ‘t income to | D ; ra ‘ 
a argentine Pha rings your total net income to | trouble. Our receipts were less by £691,000, and our tonnage was 


sibhkf £18,002,000, as against £18,626,000. se by £624,000. The = ae : 
_ . gainst £18,626, y OF weer ey tb24, i Phen | down by 5.218.000 tons, and this. you must remember, follows a 
spite to that total you have to add the amount brought in from last | | Pigkogee . “a i ahs hrin! : 
< fee on F ; ~ é “ads | loss of 7} million tons in 1924. Ihe cause of this shrinkage is 
in th year, £270,000, as against £341,000; your appropriation from ‘ . lv. a ; h 
oer > aig . | well known to you all. Happily. at the moment the coal trade 
lace. F reserve, £1,000,000 as against £1,300,000 last year; and then you . , ore - 24 
lew add BOR : : shows considerable movement, and if the tendency towards hettet 
e add the £625,000 transferred from suspense account, and the result | utacsitem im the inbesies. @hich hes cenit a tself 
. wh is the - . ° ° ° "10 RAT . understanding in the inc ustry, which has recentiv shown itsell, 
is that your net income at this point is £19,897,000, as against 


continues and gathers strength, it is not unreasonable to hope that 





whee £91) 967 | 196 

«201,000, or £370.00 worse f ast year i . . 
rn, a a worse than last year. a fair and honourable settlement of the differences between the 
neasil I may say here that this amount of £625.000 brought in from | owners and the men may be arrived at before May. If such a 


jecisa® «SUSpense represented a sum which was received, but was never ! settlement can be made, Ll have no doubt whatever that we can vet 
in tif brought into revenue, but was transferred to a suspense account. | back our lost traffic. 
r yop because, owing to pending litigation, it was uncertain whether we | 


bis should be able to retain it. That risk is now definitely over, and OTHER MINERALS, 


ae that sum comes properly into revenue, When we come to other minerals. we have a loss of revenue of 
ye £263,000 and a loss of tonnage of 1.641.000 tons For this the 
; INTEREST RENTALS AND Frxep CHARGES. depression in the iron and steel trade was almost entirely ree 


sponsible. 





You now have to deduct your interest rentals and other fixed 
tof Charges. They amount to £5.484.000, as against £5,241,000, or 
inst £243,000 more. This increase is almost entirely due to the growth 
n aif of the superannuation funds. ; 


EXPENDITURE. 


Now, I would like to turn for a moment to the question of ex- 
penditure, the chief heads of which you will find in Account No. 10 
The expenditure on maintenance has been reduced by £175,000. 


Under the Company's Superannuation Act. 1924, certain sums 





star nn Pg gehen yg eng. s naghengan Soo stm odd ah | The only ; item on whi h ther , has not been a saving is main- 

simE three months in 1924, and thi | factor c . oI “d with the di ; y | Cemance of locomotives, which shows an increase of £93,000. The 

e growth of the seal ted f d ae Ite j * at whee r even.eoh | process of replacing locomotives, which ought to have been re- 

ae This allies 7 aoe gg Nay ae ar ae eat ib, ’ - | newed during the war. is going on. but is not yet completed. 

er fl4 413.000 your Da —, 2 ter eet piensa ; xed charges, | Until that task is done we shall be forced to spend an undue 

In cnet wey OM BERING £15,026,000, or £613,000 worse. | amount on repairing locomotives. 

oe eo _ a ee eee to| Last year I told you we had not starved the line. This year 

gv pinot ty b- —— ist "* sores or . pice oro got Ms 1S | 7 repeat that statement even mot emphatically, 

thee aliy all due to the fact that we have issued £7,500.000 new 

. ° per cent. redeemable preference stock. RENEWALS, 

~ P The balance available for dividend on ordinary stock is, there- | We have relaid 431 miles of track. against 375 miles in 1924, 

op 0Te. £5,961.000, as against £6,934,000, or £973,000 less. The divi- We have renewed 285 locomotives, against 121 in 1924. 
ronda rate of 6 per cent. absorbs £5,712,000, and that leaves We have renewed 779 coaching vehicles against 529 in 1924, 
SOSUy to be « irried forward to next year s account, | Ve have renewed 20.819 wagons, against 18.823 in 1024, 








Yip 
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Stock Wartine Repair. 
When we look at the statistics of stock awaiting repair at the 
end of 1925, as compared with the end of 1924, you will see that 


under this head, too, some progress has been made. 
1925. 1924. 
Locomotives ee ee ee 1,375 against 1,856 
Coaching vehicles 4 wa 2,451 =, 2,610 
Wagons .. at ee «o mT « 13,159 
OreraTiNG Expenses, Locomotive Runsinc, AND TRAFFIC 


EXPENSES. 

Your operating expenses under the heads of locomotive running 
and traffic expenses have been reduced by £696,000. I think this 
is very satisfactory, and reflects credit on the officers concerned. 
Of this amount £187,000 represents what [ venture to call true 
economy resulting from improved organisation. This amount 
would have been greater, but for the period of continuous fog, 
frost and snow, which disorganised our traffic at the end of the 
year. and which added considerably to our wages bill. 

I do not think it is realised how such weather affects our working. 
Just to give you an indication of our difficulties, in Lancashire 
alone we exploded more detonators in one month than had been 
used in the whole of the three preceding years. And remember, 
when the fog lifts it does not mean that we get back to normal 
working. It takes many days to rearrange the traffic after it has 
been thoroughly disorganised. 

Another circumstance out of our control which prevented the 
economies being greater was that by reason of the sliding scale 
arrangement our wages bill was increased by £230,000 for the 
year, of which the amount debitable to the operating departments 
was £140,000. 

The balance of £509,000 was reduced expenditure on locomotive 
coal. This resulted as to £147,000 from the decreased price, but 
the balance—and this is a satisfactory feature—was practically all 
attributable to decreased consumption per engine mile, viz., 57.40 
Ibs., as against 58.12 in 1924. For the whole year our locomotives 
consumed 5,776,000 tons of coal, as against 5,860,000 for 1924, a 
decrease of 84,000 tons. 

GENERAL CHARGES. 

Here we have an increase of £68,000. This was more than 
accounted for by the fact that the full year’s cost of the new super- 
annuation fund was met, whereas in 1924 the fund had only been in 
existence for three months. As against this, there is a saving of 
£92,000, or nearly 12 per cent. in salaries and office expenses. 

It may interest you to know that this item of expenditure has 
decreased every year from £861,600 in 1922 to £702,000 in 1925. 
This is due to stail rearrangemeuts consequent on amalgamation, 
and represents reductions in headquarters’ statis. 

Rates anp Taxes. 

In spite of an increase in the average poundage, shows a decrease 
of £75,000, which reflects. very favourably on the officers who have 
been able to secure substantial reductions in our valuations. 

GOVERNMENT Dvty. 

Government duty, at £147,000, is practically stationary. But it 
may interest you to realise in this connection that in effect the 
company pays a tax of £1 per annum on each first-class seat provided, 

NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

This shows a decrease of £11,000, but you should realise that the 

new Act will cost us at least an extra £180,000 per annum. 
GENERAL RESULT. 

The general result is that your total traflic expenditure shows 
a decrease of £893,000, which, especially having regard to the facts 
to which I drew attention when discussing operating expenses, 
1 consider—and I hope you will agree with me—to be satisfactory. 

BaALANCE-SHEET. 

1 will now deal shortly with some of the principal items on the 

balance-sheet, Account No. 18. 


DEPRECIATION. 

On your liabilities side your depreciation funds amount to 
£238,126.000, as against £30,194,000, a diminution of £2.068,000. 
Having regard to the very large amount of renewal work which 
has been carried out and paid for during the year, the cost of 
which was over £7,000,000, I regard this as satisfactory. 


GENERAL Reserve. 

Your general reserve at £10,288,000 is down by £1,000,000, 
which we have taken to help the dividend. 1 do not know whether 
it ever strikes you that this £10,288,000 represent £11 in the 
market price of the company’s ordinary stock, a very high proportion 
of that price. 

Savincs Bank. 

The funds now held by the company amount to £6.791.000, an 
increase of £433,000 over last year, and aa increase of £1,413,000 
over 1922. The number of depositors is now 73.468, an increase 
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Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is paid on the fund, The ine 
use of the savings bank by the staff is undoubtedly a healthy i 


a 


SUPERANNUATION Funp. 
Superannuation and other provident funds now amount 4, 
£21,655,000, an increase of £1,695,000 on 1924. I said all | Wan / 
to say last year on the subject of reserves, but it is Obvious ry 
when you look at the other, side of the balance-sheet ang look 
the item of £34,.138,000 of investments, you must remember th 
large liabilities in respect of the savings banks and the a». 
annuation funds. be 

Houses FoR Starr. 
On the assets side the only item to which T wish to draw yo, 
. : 5 ted . . OW 
attention is the sum of £278,000 in respect of advances to the sta 
for housing. This sum is well secured, and the policy of helpit 
the staff in their housing difficulties is one which I am gyp : 
beneficial and is appreciated, and will commend itself to yoy. — 
GENERAL. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have done with the accounts 
trust I have not wearied you, but I feel that in order that », 


should be able to get a true view of the operations of this givant 
corporation it is essential that [should go into figures in some dety 


Matrers oF GENERAL INTERES’. 


There are many on which it.would be possible to enlarge. 
shall, however, confine myself to only a very few. . 


WAGES. 

I dealt with this, and the general programme put forward jy 
the N.U.R. and the R.C.A. at great length last year. It ig ny 
necessary to go over the ground again, but as you know the whe: 
question at issue was considered at great length by the Nation 
Wages Board. 

Apart from the rejection by the board of the general programny 
we practically obtained no relief. 1 am not a believer in a pol 
of general reduction in wages, but I did hope that in a year gf 
very great difficulty it would have been possible to persuade th 
men, that in the interests of the railway industry in particular 
and of industry in general, they might well consent, at any mi 














of 7,328 over last year. Adequate provision is made to ensure 
that each individual's deposit account should be kept private. 


as a temporary measure, to some modification of their rates of pi 
and conditions of service, but it was not to be. In the course; 
the discussions it was said, why should labour alone make a sacrifig 
Why should not capital bear its share ? Not an unfair questi 
in itself, but the answer is so clear. Ever since 1913 capital kes 
been bearing its share. [ think I can put it to you in a ver 
convincing way by giving vou a few figure Taking our ov 
line and comparing 1913 with 1925, what do we fiad ? 

In 1913 £19.688.600 was paid in 
£18,283,000 was paid in interest and dividends. 
was paid in salaries and wages, £18,256,000 was paid 





; 
and Wa 
In 1925 £48,287,0 


in Interest 


1 . 
Salaries Les, al 


dividends. 
That is to say that whereas the amount paid to labour incr 
by 145 per cent., the amount paid to capital decreased by 0.26 pr 


cent. In other words, the ratio of capital payments to lab 
pavments 
was as 100 is to 108 in 19138, 
and was as 100 is to 265 in 1925. 
I do not think, in face of these figures, that it was unr 


to ask labour to make a little sacrifice. 





RESULTS OF AMALGAMATION. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, one word about the results ofa 
gamation. We are told that the policy of amalgamation has | 
a failure, that railway companies have not risen to their opp 
tunities, that no economics have been effected, that the trader 
received no benefit 

Well, Tam not called upon to defend the policy of amalgamat 
but | wish to take the opportunity of asserting that railway 
panics —at any rate your company —accepted the situation cre 
by the policy, and set out to secure all the advantages that it « 
offer. 

I do not deny that amalgamation has produced adininisita 
difficulties, most of these foreseen, but many of these can onl) 
solved by the process of time. We have not vet surmounted a 
them, but we are well on the way to do so. 


We have effected considerable economies. T have told you wy 

- ep 

we have done in the year. But perhaps you do not realise that. & 
compared with 1922. we have decreased our annual work 


expenditure by £4,000,000. 

When you realise that even comparing this bad year with i 
ihere has been a of traffic. which cal 
measured by an increase of 884.000,000 ton miles and 12,008") 
rain miles, | hope vou will agree that this reduction ol expenditey 
is something to set against the gloomy criticisms of the pess!im!™ 


considerable increase 


Rates ANd Far 
Then. since the date of the amalgamation we have subsi —? 
reduced our rates and fares. This was done deliberately 


voluntarily. so as to assist the trade of the country, upon the ¥ 
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peing of which the prosperity of your company entirely depends. 
To show what this means to you, if the traffie of 1925 had been 
' ed out at the rates which were in force immediately before 
poe Ist. 1923. your receipts last year would have been increased 
wy £2,8 10,000. 

Measured in the terms of the value of money, our rates: and 
charges are below pre-war level, though 50 to 60 per cent. higher 
in terms of currency. 

Railway rates are as 155 is to 100, and, on the other hand, the 
average price levels of 1925 are as 175 is to 100. 

At the same time. we have not hesitated to spend money wisely, 
| believe, but freely. The amount of our purchases for our various 
requirements this year amounted to over £22,000,000, and all of 
this sum, except as regards payments for timber, copper and oil, 
was spent in this country. 


Tue Ft 


TURE. 





And now, only one word more. What is our position? What 
may we look to in the future? IT told you Jast year that I was 
confident as to the ultimate well-being of your undertaking. 1 


wm still more confident to-day. 


We have had the most difficult year from a railway point of 
view that I can remember. We ere still in the middle—or perhaps 
a little beyond the middle—of the great administrative difficulties 
inherent to amalgamation, and we have been faced by a terribly 
depressed condition in the coal, engineering and steel trade. 


There are indications that trade is on the miend. I have told | 
you of our economies this year and since 1922. And though we 
have been economising. it has been legitimate economy. In no 
sense have we starved the undertaking. We have not only spent 
adequately on its maintenance, but we have provided the fullest 
sums necessary for renewal, 


In this year we have debited revenue with 5} millions of pounds 
as provision for renewals. I do not say that this is more than 
what was necessary to keep up the proper standard of equipment 
of the undertaking. But 1 mention it to make it clear that when 
times become more prosperous, as they surely will, we shall not 
have to dip specially into your revenue in order to make up pro- 
visions which ought to have been made in bad times. 


[ cannot hold out the hope that economies will go on at the same | 
rate. But they will certainly go on, and if at the same time we 
can run into a period of better trade. I certainly hope that you 
will be able to look back at 1925 as marking the lowest point of | 
your prosperity. 


I now beg to move: 
statement of accounts, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. E. B. Fielden, M.P. (deputy chairman) seconded the reso- 
lation, and it was carried unanimously after a long discussion. 


“That the report now read, with the | 


DivipeEND RESOLUTION. 


“That finel dividends for the 
vear ended December 31st last be hereby declared (less income- 
tax) as follows :—£2 per cent. upon the 4 per cent. guarantecd 
stock ; £2 per cent. upon the 4 per cent. preference stock ; £2 10s. 

it. redeemable preference stock (1926) ; 


per cent. upon the 5 per cer 
{2 10s. per cent. upon the 5 per cent. redeemable preference stock 


The Chairman next moved: 





1954); £2 per cent. upon the 4 per cent. preference stock (1923) ; 
£0. per cent. upon the ordinary stock. making, with the interim 
dividend of £2 10s. per cent. paid in August last, £6 per cent. for 


the vear.” 
This was seconded by the deputy-chairman and unanimously 
approved. 

On the motion of t] 


it was also unanimously az 


‘Sir Alan G 


1¢ Chairman. seconded by the deput y-chairman, 
ed that: 


rrett Ande rson, K.B. E., 


dames Hamilton Houldswerth. Esq., | 


Charles Ker, Esq.. C.A., 


General the Hon. Sir Herbert Alexander Lawrence, G.C.B., 


Frederic James Ramsden. Es 


q.s | 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., C.H. | 
Douglas Vickers. Ksq., and 
Alfred Harold Wigzin. Es {-> | 
be and they are hereby re-clected directors of the company.” | 
The auditor. Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E., was | 


re-elected on the Sutcliffe Thomes, seconded 


Mr. Garnett. 
Sir William Fry I 
directors. ; 


motion of Mr. by 


roposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and } 


Colonel Hilder and it carried | 


unanimously, 


seconded the resolution, was 


The proceedings then terminated 


| continues to show 
| that at the present time we an 


coal in 1927. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





ELECTRIFICATION. 
SCHEMES. 


OF 
FURTHER 


GREAT SUCCESS 





Extracts from the speech by the Chairman (Brig.-General the 
Hon. Everard Baring) at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Railway Company he!d at the Cannon Street Hotel on February 25th, 
1926. 

The chairman 

Capital expenditure during the past year amounted to £4,012,143, 
of which Suburban Electrification {2,143,000. The sum of 
£2,000.060 was spent out of Reserve Funds for renewals and improve- 
and the in net revenue for the 


said : 
took 
ments all over the system, reast 
year was £96,777. 

The Board consider that we are again entitled, in order to maintain 
to take the sum of £200,600 


the same dividend as in previous yvoars 
| from the Reserve for Contingencies, and recommends this to you 
| accordingly. After bringing this amount of £200,000 into the 
accounts we are in a porition to declare the same dividend as in 


1924, and to “Carry Forward” the sum of £245,900, compared 
with £258,000, to next year’s account 

The Board have decided to go ahead with the enlargement of 
the docks property at Southampton. Our trade at Southampton 


-iderable expansion, and | am sorry to say 
in the position of having to refuss 
This last year the gross reesipts from the 


showed an increase of £53,000 over 


Cor 
business offered to us. 
Southampton Dox 
the previous year. 
to spend there will in the cour 
to th 


Ks property 
We are confident that the money it is proposed 

of time amply justify itself and 

prove to be a great asset Southern Railway. 

and rolling stock 


We have already 


We are bringing our stations. way, 
te] . 
up to that state of efficiency which we all desire. 


permanent 


carried out important works at many of the stations in the newly- 


uch places as Herne Bay, Exmouth, 
Ilfracombe. Forty-nine stations 
ructed or substantially improved 


electrified area, as well as at 
Exmouth Junction, Exeter and 
in all have been entirely reconst 
during 1925. 

During 1925 we improved our locomotive stock by the substitution 
of eighty-two new powerful express passenger and goods engines 
for engines of a more or le:s obsolete type. We added to our 
passenger stock no less than nincty-eight up-to-date passenger 
vehicles for our main line services. 

Our Continental trafiic still shows ample signs of expansion. 
Last year there were cerried by all our routes to and from the 
Continent 1,959,000 passengers, an increase over the previous year 
of 106,000. Our cargo tonnage also showed a slight improvement 


yr 


| of 7,300 tons. 


Our experts are, at the present time, considering plans and 
estimates for the extension of the electrification to complete the 
whole of our suburban area, and we expect to make a start with 
this during the current year. It involves the electrification of the 
services from London Bridge and Victoria to Sutton and Epsom, 
Epsom Downs and Purley, with possible extensions to Caterham 
and Tattenhain Corner and from Crystal Palace to Beckenham. 


Kent COALFIELDS. 

The proposal to exercise the to the 
Kast Kent Light Railway Company's Capitel brings up the whole 
question of the Kent Coalficld. Chislet and Tilmanstone Collieries 
are regular producers. <A cert: been obteined 


powers subseribe towards 


in amount of coal hes 


| from Snowdon Colliery, but this Colliery has been recently taken 


over by Messrs. Pearson, Dorman, Long, who have closed it down in 


order to carry out a large measure ol improven ent in connection 


| withthe procuring and hauling of coal, and who « xpect to be turning 


out coal in commercial quantities by the end of the present year 


| Messrs. Poarson, Dorman, Long, have acquired the principal part 
of the coalfield end are spending 2 large amount of money in sink- 
ing a pit near Betshanger, from which they expect to be turning out 


It is the advent of this very responsible firm into tho 
Kent coelfield that has withinthe lest‘few years entirely altered the 
espect of affeirs. 

Up to the present the Southern Railway Company has not taken 
any part in financing the East Kent Light Railway. The Board 
think that the time has arrived when should be represented 
upon the Board of the East Kent Light Railway, and take an 
interest in its affairs, as well as subscribe to the capital that will be 
required for its future extensions. We have entered into a pro- 
visional agreement with the Board of the East Kent Light Railway 
to take up a part of its unissued capital, and we ask you to give the 
necessary authority to subseribe. Our proposals will not commit 
you to an expenditure at the present time of more than £50,000. 


we 





In conclusion, let me say that vour Board are in no way in accord 
with the pessimistic views that have been expressed in certain 
quarters as to the future of British railways. ‘The results of the 
electrification that has already been carried out have 
tremely good, and although we are not earning quite the standard 
revenue which forms part of the 1921 Act, yet we are much nearer 
to it than any other group. The traffic in our suburban area is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. We again created a record in the 
number of passengers we carried from London to our seaside resorts, 
nearly every one of which had a larger access of visitors than ia 
1924. We look to the future with every confidence. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted, 


been ex- 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The 112th Annual General Court of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society's Office, Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, 2nd March, 1926, R. Nevill Dundas, Esq., 
W.S. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the Chair- 





man said ; The new assurances for the year amounted to £2,431,991, 
of which £125,000 was reassured, leaving net new sums 
of £2,306,991, bringing in net single premiums of £50,099 and new 
annual premiums of £90,314. We also deferred annuity 
policies producing single premiums amounting to £1,258 and annual 
premiums of £3,579. The total net new annual premium income 
for the year on new life assurances and deferred annuities combined 
amounted to £93,893. 

New immediate annuities brought in a total purchase money 
amounting to £107,802, which is considerably above the average 
of recent years. 

Death claims, including bonuses, amounted to £1,125,000, 
showing a reduction of over £120,000 compared with the previous 
year. The total was again well within the amount provided for, 
and the favourable mortality of the year has again yielded a 
satisfactory contribution to surplus. The claims arising by 
survivance show an increase of about £50,000 over last year, but 
as we have pointed out on previous occasions, these claims do 
not occasion any loss, but merely represent the payments out of 
reserves already fully provided for the purpose. 

The life premium income is just over £1,681,000, which is over a 
quarter of a million in excess of pre-War figures and the highest in the 
history of the Society with the single exception of 1924, when 
the premium revenue was swollen by a larger amount of single 
premiums. The gross interest income shows an increase corre- 
sponding to the growth of the funds, and the average gross rate 
yielded remains practically at last year’s figure of 5 guineas per 
cent. The small but welcome reduction in the rate of income tax 
which was granted in the last Budget, though in operation for only 
a part of last year, has resulted in increasing the net rate of interest 
for the whole year, after deduction of income tax, by about Is. 4d. 
per cent., bringing it up to the satisfactory rate of £4 10s. 2d. 


assured 








issued 


per cent. The total expenses of management remain at the very 
moderate rate of under 12 per cent. of the premium income, or 
under 7 per cent. of our total income, rates which are much below 
the average of other Offices. Finally, the operations of the year have 
resulted in increasing the funds by over £670,000, which is one of the 
largest additions ever made in a single year. 
Application has been made to Parliament for a 


Private Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws of the 


Provisionat 
Order or 
Society, a necessary matter which we have for some time had 
under consideration. 

The Directors have considered the results of the last two years’ 
working and the prospects for the current Quinquennium, having 
regard to the Society’s financial position in general and to the 
increased contribution to surplus arising from the reduction of 
the rate of income tax—a reduction small in itself but yet one 
having financial I have the pleasure to 
say that we have come to tho conclusion that the rate of Inter- 


considerable results. 
mediate Bonus to be allowed in respect of claims arising during the 
current year and until otherwise fixed may properly be increased 
from per cent., the fate fixed after the Quinquennial 
Investigation of 1923, to 38s. per cont. per annum. This announce- 
ment will, [I am sure, be received with satisfaction by all members 
who hold policies participating in profits (and these, of course, 
form a large majority), not only because it increases the value 
of their own policies, but because it will enable them to recommend 
the Society to their friends even more confidently than before. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted ; the re- 
election of Directors was carried and the thanks of the Members 
were accorded to the Directors, Agents and Officials for their work 
during the year. The Meeting then resolved itself into a Special 
General Meeting to consider the Provisional Order intituled “ Pro- 
visional Order to consolidate and amend the Constitution Acts 
and Regulations of the Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance 
to confer further powers on that Society; and for 
other purposes” to which the Chairman referred in his address, 
and on his Motion, seconded by Sheriff J. A. Fleming, K.C., it 
was unanimously resolved that the Provisional Order should be 
consented to. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, 
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BOVRIL AND HARD Wor, 


Presiding at the twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Boy 

. , ~ ‘ ‘ “ mn 
Limited, on Feb. 25th. Sir George Lawson Johnston (« hairman) gop” 
on. 





gratulated the shareholders on having had another SuUCCessfyl 
A Nove UsE For Bovrt. 
The uses of Bovril were so manifold that it was difficult for any 
- an 


to keep track of them all, and one heard of good work being 4 
by Bovril in quite unexpected quarters. A little time ago hel. 
come across the following note in a London paper : ier 

Two bandit bird-eating spiders have arrived at the 
from Brazil. “than a man’s hand. It w 
imprudent to feed the spiders during their voyage 
London they showed signs of *‘ that sinking feeling 
of Bovril soon revived them.” 


ha 
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A good drink 


EMinentT Docror’s Views 

As proprietors of, and believersin, a product that “ puts beef in: 

you,” they would be interested in the remarks of an eminent docto, 
He had said, while attending a recent conference : 
_ ~ Anew day has come for the doctor, and a new and happier day 
for the patients. The drug illusion has gone, and the remedies pd 
prescribed are good food, fresh air, and sunshine. 
to make life contagious, instead of disease. 

“The most important factor in the new dietary was meat. an 
lots of it, and our instincts in favour of it were absolutely sound 
Meat-eating races, like those of New Zealand, Australia and Cangj 
had the lowest death-rate in the world. The next thing was yeg 
tables. Oh, yes, by all means eat vegetables.” 


Doctors WET out 


REMARKABLE TRANSPORT CostTs. 

In many commodities, the cost of transport was a material 
factor in the eventual price of the goods, and the comparative cog 
of transport was, therefore, of much importance. He was interested 
to notice, on getting out the figures of the cost of transporting a toy 
weight from Buenos Aires to London as compared with the local cost 
of transporting by rail, that the highest and lowest costs to th 
company of shipping from Buenos Aires to London since last July 





had been 19s. and 15s. per ton. To move a ton of similar goods by 
rail from London to Brighton cost 44s. Ild., or from Lincoln ty 
London 7s. 

HArD-WoORKING CAPITALISTS. 

He was not quite sure what was the popular definition of the word 
‘ capitalist,” but he believed it was sometimes used as a term of 
reproach against one who had acquired, say, twice as much as one 
self, even if this capital had been earned by special intelligence, or 
thrift, or as the result of the unselfish thrift of one’s parents. It was, 
of course, the owner of wealth who had never done useful work of 
any kind and was only of value to some luxury trades who caused 
discontent. He, however, believed that the great majority of 
people thoroughly realised that, with human nature as it was, 
special effort would not be obtained without offering a due reward 
for it. 

In the prosperous United States they had many more men 
wealth working hard in business than we had here. Over here we 
wanted the old merchant adventurer spirit again, and with 19% 
advertising and sales management added. Also, he would suggest 
that there should be no one in control of a big industry \ 
interested in a fixed salary, and to whom good or bad results wer 
not of vital importance. The gain-all or lose-all feeling made for 
real effort, and something out of the ordinary by way of results 
This could only be fully felt by those who had capita! in businesses 
they work in—it need not be a large sum, but it must be a substantial 
portion of one’s whole capital. 
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THe Casu VALUE or JUDGMENT. 

You may be supremely intelligent even before 5 
but judgment only comes with experience after many years of hard 
training. 1t was usually not till the forties, not till after 
fifty. that men were able to enjoy the full fascination of deciding 
rapidly in big things when immediate decisions were vital. It was 
only comparatively few who developed these faculties to the full, 
but the few were national business assets, and should be encouraged 
to work as late in life as they efficiently could. 

We only seemed to hear of big salaries when some business that 
was not doing well bought, in the hope of retrieving its fortunes, 4 
super-organiser away from a successful concern ; but sometimes the 
power of judgment attained after many years in one business would 
not avail to the full in another. 

Shareholders and workers had a right to demand that their 
concern be efficiently managed, but they should reward efficient 
management with remuneration that was worth while. A sma! 
percentage of the profits, or an infinitesimal portion of the turnover, 
must seem a big sum to pay an individual or a group of individuals, 
but he or they were well worth it if by their ability and energy they 
could make the wheels go round successfully. 

He had said something about this to-day because he feared that 
owing to the income-tax and super-tax, and the general uncertainty 
as to whether they would be allowed to enjoy the full fruits of their 
labour, they were not developing the same number of these captaims 
of industry as formerly, and most certainly those that were develope 
were giving up hard work earlier in life—probably taking mot 
days off for golf, or retiring to the Riviera, etc., all of which relaxation 
was no doubt good for them personally, but not best for the industry 
of this country. From a national point of view, he believed it wa 
important to give a very good return to the producer of industrial 
wealth, not on!y to keep him in business as a good organiser of emp!0J- 
ment, but also as an example and to encourage all young business 
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men to work and train in the hope of some day attaining a similat 
position. 
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Li) eo, 
il yeq CHAIRMAN, MR. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE Ne 4 
At the elose of our fiscal year on Jar uary 30th this House of ~ 
Vor Business Was 16 years 104 months old and these past 52 weeks = * 
1 don. have been @ period of sp slendid progress and of development in | 
he haj tically every part of the business. And not only to this : 4 . . . 
i dertaking but to the commerce of Great Britain as a whole heave “1 Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
lon Z these months contributed their share of progress. 
Siders t There is, we believe, evident at this moment throughout this Actual 
{ ot z eae : aes 3 
~achiny rreater spire of enterprise, ol self-conjidence, ol mappy 
ating nd a gre ; ; P 
1 drink ane” of “ what was = enough for our grandfathers is NOT La Corona Half -a- 
> than we have ever seen either before or sine . ° 
1 enough fo wr us ™ . Hi Sy | —— . 
the War. Now in this twentieth century we want more of that fin ed | Corona is not only 
of int spirit of adventure and enterprise and yy ge less, = the ¢ too | : the finest small 
r @ . : ; | 
Waren quently used phrase Safety first. At least so we think, | Sniiemeae a eS 
: a 8, sa the figures of the Balan ri) Sheet with which we assume — there 1S it 
ier day you are all familiar. But before reviewing that in your hands is also the finest 
te, yt be uninteresting to glance at the profit results . : 
BS Now to-day it may nm : . : “igar te 
PTO Out of this House of Business from its opening day—March 15th, 1909. —e 1s tmporte d 
Here they are from Havana, 
t, an Year ending March 15th, 1919 .. Net Profit £6,102 | 
sound 10} months ending Jan. 3Ist, 1911 oe % £56,261 | 
‘ thee 912 P50 ,247 
‘anads Year a 99 soi ee on £50,247 
Veg es ” ” oa * ” ies kis Ask for them by 
9 ee ‘i $4.546 | Ties - 
s ” + Se , £134,791 | theiy full) name, 
i ne 91: ee a ‘ 
- a » 1916 .. 0 
Ate rial om ae - 7 ; 7 .* ” | 
€ Cost . I9I8 *e . i 
tore i 9 ’ .oi8 Of all high-class 
si 91 oe = . 
rim ” ” "1940 “ tobacconists, 112/6 
s - ee ‘ A 
J ca : ‘ » ~—«1921 te $4 per box of 100, and 
O the ). 
; - A » (1922. ne £342,665 29/6 per box of 25. 
ny a - » 1923 .- # £320,309 | 
- by fa ; mS 1924 aie pa £332,052 Wholesale & Exnort only, 
In to ; es i ~ 1925 ee ss £353,399 | Melbourne Hart & Co., 
' E 1926 mn £504,160 | London, E.C. 2. 


This profit of "¢! 504,160 10s. Od. as above indicated is by far the | 
word greatest we have ever been abie to show, but this is not the only 



































m of record figure we mi ay refer to. For example, during the past year, 
one we have to our cre dit : | 
e, OF The greatest annual returns and record returns in nearly every 
was, department. The greatest number of customers and individual 
rk of transactions—-the latter exceeding sometimes 200,000 in a day. 
used J The greatest amount of cash received. The greatest number of 
yo f account customers and the greatest increase in the mumber. The =iee, 
was, greatest number of parcels delivered in town and country. The | 
ward greatest number of letter orders received and fulfilled. The | 
greatest number of employees on staff and, of course, the 


ni greatest amount paid out on pay roll. The greatest number of 
times stock has turned. The greatest amount in cash paid out 
in expense, but the lowest cost per cent. for expense. And so on. 


‘4 
ad The amount to reserve for Income Tax is £45,000. The corre- See them 
only sponding amount in 1925 for this item was £42,017. 








: P) Lhd 
were Our Depreciations and writing down of Investments are larger O 
» for because we believe in such a financial policy. Eventually we wish t th nif 
ults to reduce these items to zero. a e | 
8808 To touch on the Balance Sheet in detail we may point out that 








tial we are buying and cancelling the Debentures at the rate of £7,000 I D E A 5 
or more each year. The reserve is increased by the £50,000. 
The difference in amount reserved for taxation is « xplained by 


"* our change of method of striking a balance. . H O M E 
ult, ° 14: o fof 
On the other side of the sheet an addition of £65,000 has been 

















ard 2 — ¥ 
ftor made to the first item—this being the balance of the cost of the 

building co » Oxford ¢ char : ts ’o shall comm ‘ 
kine milding corner Oxford and Orchard Streets. We shall commencs EXHIBITION 








the erection of the middle building in Oxford Street within a few 
, weeks thus tving the two wings together and giving us a beautiful 

ull, . “Sh jor — i ne 5 . S ’ , N 

ved inbroken facade over 500 feet long and a dignified main entrance. STAND Oo. 21 
ad Che fixture account is only a little reduced although depreciated by 















































oe ee ene oe additions during the pd spa : : GROUND FLOOR, 
: Stock in trade is up by £50,000 and book accounts by nearly 
+ £H,000. This latter Ri srease is chiefly owing to additions in Hire MAIN HALL. 
uld Purchase Accounts. Investments which represent businesses which 
we have purchased and opened are worth fully the original amount 

eit of £725,000, but are now written down to £625,000. The cash isa ae 7 ¥ 
ent little less thar a vear ago and the carry forward is about £9,000 down W te f d S the years go by, the sum. of 
nal! at £137,995. This, then, is briefly a review of the Balance Sheet, but rile 52 t ay human knowledge increases, and 
ref, there are one or two other points to which we wish to refer. pine page a the thinking man keeps himself 
als, We look upon those who have invested in the Preference and nee Sty abreast of the times by judicious 
ney Preferred Ordinary Shares and in what is left of Debentures as adaptability, selection of a volume here and a 
; ccs Mer ey coreg ole ol. sags oly Ph ng onasongeey Prod a a a volume there. Imperceptibly the books 
~ ere eee oe: eatery ae ee Pees ee eee | — ai increase in number. The “Gunn” 
ity great numbers of holders of such se¢ urities and the small average where the Bookcase will grow with your collec- 
eit pace . vanmsg A gel genase “ ar a rae eee Mrcaell — tion. Each section complete in itself, 
ms But a0 h eragposncagp lo > i i sath id rift a “thi ae je oF yes! fitting exactly into the others, perfectly 
ed im sale oe 6 ee oe ee ‘os ays eee finished at all times, 
re ganization which you may be glad to know of. We have a 
on — of pro fit-sharing which entitles our Members to buy from 
ry their Savings Staff-Participating, Non Transferable Shares at 66 NN 99 B k 
a3 - and receive up to 12 Ln r cent. upon them. We also have a OO case 
al Maff Savings Bank in which deposits of 6d. up are received upon 
4 es » per cont. paid. - oes ae PP sa staf of thrift a Wan. ANGUS & Co., Lrp., 50a Paul St., Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
38 | ne nave 1,700 investors—all Members of our sta ul their ae 
se | 4 “2Vings which are constantly increasing amount to-day to £93,500. (Makers of the Famous Mollis Upholstery and Majik Table.) 

| The Savings Bank deposits are invested in securities and not 

used in the business, and form no part of the balance-shect. 
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Mow Bye’ 


Money makes money if properly invested, and 
there is no safer, surer way of saving for a 
rainy day than by investing your money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS - £3,750,000 








The interest is a full 59% Free of Income Tax without deduc- 

tions of any kind. The investment is absolutely safe, for no 

investor has ever lost a penny in the Society. This is not a 

speculative undertaking. All money inverted is repaid in full 
at short notice should it be required. 












Write or cali for 
full particulars, 
Chief Office: 
113 Powis Street, 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. 
City Office: 


52-53 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 






















Ja by — aa he 
L i 
r—Learn to rite 
and 
. 
Earn while you Learn. 
FPUNDREDS of pr blivations requ articles and short stori from out- 
side contributors. Qualify under expert guidance to earn money” by 
your pen in spare time. The Journalism Course of the Regent Institute 
will show vou how to achieve snece na seri of clear, practical, and 
interesting lessons you will be ught how to write, what to write about, 
and where to sell. (Special arrangements are made for Overseas students.) 
FY fvite NOW f + free copy o on recer os 
Interesting ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Booklet FREE openings for new writers, and the unique advantages 
of a postal course which is training men and women to write the kind of 
copy that editors want-and to earn white ther learn. 





THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85 A), 
13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








DO NOT 
“ PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue }Homes in union with the Association, and who, 
having “fallen by the wayside through human lust, are rescued 
by the modern “ Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker. 


THIS LENTEN SEASON 


will you be a “ Good Samaritan” and assist us in the support of 
this Christlike work? 

Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, Cuurcu 
Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCHE &th, Oth and loth, CHARLIE CHAPLIN in * THE GOLD 
RUSH,” showing at 3.15, 6.10 and 0.5 BILLY SULLIVAN in 
“THE GOAT GETTER,” &. MARCH Lith, (2th and = t3th. 
MARJORIE HUME and BRIAN AHERNE in * KING OF THE 
CAS(t(LE"; “ NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK,” starring ROD 
LA ROCQUE, ERNEST TORRENCE an! DOROTHY GISH, && 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issuté 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, 4,150, 
j = | Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED © 
REGENT THEATRE. Kinsz's Cross. Morsenm 9016, | tl Rank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion < 
Production on TUESDAY, March 9%. at 8. Thervafter 8.15 New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIITANCES are also made. BILLS 
_ Mats.: Thursday and Saturday, 2.30 are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
. : Gevig K Ay: FROM MORN TO MIDNICHT. periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
| Pranstated by ASHLEY DUKES, Cast incindes oAtLDE RAINS HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 
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** From the unreal lead me to the real. From 
darkness lead me to light. From death lead 
me to immortality.” 

This ancient Hindu prayer pathetically ex. 
presses India’s call for Christ. The answer 
to the call implies more men, more funds, 
more Bibles. 


| An experienced missionary leader in India 
writes :— 
* After almest a third of a century of co-opera. 
tion with the agents of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in India, | am more than eyer 
convinced it is an indispensable assistant to 
every missionary agency at work in the land, 
The Bible reinforces every Gospel message the 
preacher gives, it reaches the secret inquirer 
who is afraid to be found listening in public 
| gatherings, it goes where the missionary js 
unable to peneirate, and in the quiet of his 
own mind and in the secret of his own home 
it speaks without contradiction to the timid 
and the thoughtful with an authority the human 
voice does not -possess. Without the aid the 
Bible Society gives, it is impossible to think 
of the evangelization of India.” 


The Bible Society has provided India with 
the Holy Scriptures in a hundred and two 
languages. 

More Bibles and more men: such is the 
call from India. 

Will you help the Society to print more 
Bibles ? 

Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4. 
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MADE IN 


SEVENTEEN 
GRADATIONS 
OF BLACK 
LEAD. 


4d. 
EACH, 
Copying, 3d. 





Insist on 
having a 
“ VENUS.” 











For General use try a B crave VENUS Pencu, 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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. An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
. appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
. section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
» neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
| As shown at ble . z r 
: Founta fhitanyrPen Wembley, Idee! Homes and othe 
c nee 
s - oN 





. ternationally recognised > 
3 . as the world finest OXFOR Q 
; weiling Systryment Sectional Bookcase 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


’ The world is Waterman's domain. In home and Free and Post Paid. 

) office, in log cabin and palace, in arctic wastes, amidst Oxford Sec onal bs . peace aon 5e fe pure chased on “ Out of 
tropical humidity. . . . Everywhere Waterman's Pen _, We . BAKER &C L d. 

. fulfils its great writing mission. A pen with a record = hi. v0., t 


(Dept. 10), 
‘speaauisrs OXFORD. 


a | London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd. 











which has become a tradition. 

“Regular” Type from 12/6; Presentation Pens in Silver and Gold, 
? « Safety ” Type from 17/6; “ Self Nibs to suit all hands. Every Pen 
filling” Type (with Paten I fully guaranteed. 





Lever), 














io. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 55 OF ATIONERS AND > . 
ae No. 56, = ‘6; N 8, 42/-; | JE WELLERS. B 10 0ks ellers, 34-36 Margaret Stre: t, 
’ Clip-Cap, 1/- ext | The “Pen Book” free on request. Covendi h Square, IV. 1. ; 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd, The pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


leal Ink—best for all pe 
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r OR Business, 
\ i. for Pleasure, 
= mm and for special 
iS 3 occasions, 
! = “LUVESC A” 
eg §=6SHIRTS, SOFT 
=m COLLARS and 
™ PYJAMAS are 
fm splendid, and need 
m= ~6lonly to be seen \ 
. fy oto be appreciated. \\' 
A 6 Luvisca” is the W\\ 
Fa most popular of all \ 
i artificial Silk Fabrics. 
ae genuine 
without, 
TOTAL FUNDS - 832,275,207, j. j  j=§= §§§ § ZEB uccmmccecccnces 
SPECIALISES in MOTOR INSURANCE. 
D. POLICYHOLDERS HAVE THE BENEFIT OF 
Unrivalled personal service. 
Liberal policy conditions. 
a Own choice of Repairer. 
- General authority to order immediate repairs SHIRTS, PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS. 
D on ° sort Corrine: ¢ weihe ie COURT ALLDS._ r td. ( Dept, Sai } 
nm ot Ald anbury, London, E.C. 2, wl cl] i you in jf nearest ret r 
LL en ie and d j 
fixed “FelCES? NORTH JONN STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, — 
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Te VENICE and DALMATIA in MAY 


by the ‘“‘RANCHI”’ 


9 
HE “RANCHIS” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will 
occur at a fortunate season of the year, for then the eastern 


littoral of the Adriatic may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, 
expectant of a still distant summer and the summer horde of visitors, 
may best be visited in spring time, when the Queen City and her 
satellite aquatic villages are uncrowded; her medixval palaces free 
of access; her romantic waterways safely navigable by gondola. In 
spring time, too, Sicily and the Balearic Isles are most attractive. 

The ‘ *RANC Hi ” is one of the P. & O. Company’s Indian mail 
steamers of 16,600 tons gross register and is fitted, furnished, fed and 
fuelled (oil fuel) with a view to the complete enjoyment of her 
passengers. Her decks are broad and sheltered, her public rooms 
elegantls and luxuriously appointed, her cabins (a number of which 
have private bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with a thoughtful 
regard for detail, while a skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen 
and purser’s. staff are considerable factors in her unusual 
attractiveness, 
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SIX CRUISES, 1926 
by the “RANCHI” 











middle months of i926—in 












Th ine s in the 

Ma ‘al i o the Atlantic Islands and 

Mi tre aly ds; in August to Norway the 

,* ! Helsingfors; im *, Greece and Con: tantine 
irated S m * ok contat actical details of the six cruises i 

an ‘ “RANCHL” » se had af 

P.& -0. HOUSE“: nese" 14/16 Cockspur St., $.W.1 

(Where also Cabins may be provisionally reserved.) 


Or P. & O., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
oan i at lt — <a 











beautifi ul 4oxes of Oo 


Eastet 


CHOCOLATE ij 


VARIETIES 


7/6, 7OF. 


SK your grocer or 
confectioner for one. 


CARR & CO. LTD. 

Biscuit & Chocolate 
Tlanufacturers 

CARLISLE. 

















inti days 


by the 
LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 


of the 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, via MADEIRA, 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SFRVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 

to SOUTH & EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


FNL | 


— OVER 100 — 














' ‘ served our maritime people in Peace d War. YOUR CHEMIST 


| 
OVER 60,000 LIVES SAVED! | STOCKS THEM 
| 
| 
| 


Packed in distinctive 
Il Lives Saved every week for a century! tin boxes containing 





Coavses wit Ba e. Humanity were never more needed than 
to-d N help the men who i rate these qualit ies and who 4 oz — 1/ 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P os. 
We neither ask for nor receive any idy from the St { 1 lb ¢ - 4/3 
Lord Marrowby, Grorge F. SI M.A. |] } 
onotary Preesurer, Secrctary. | REET Pap 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
Life-Seat Heuse, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | 














To Keep you 


in Voice 


Every singer and publi 
speaker knows the necessity 
for keeping the voice cle 
and resonant. It is net 
necessary for this purpos 10 
use lozenges and_pastills 
containing drugs alesinge 
be used with caution, 
which are often objectim 
able in their taste and odout. 


The ‘Allenburys* Glycerine at 








Black Currant Pastilles hav ve a 
delicious flavour and may be takea 
freely without causing any hat 


ful effect. 





lenburys ss 


20% -° ¢ * Herein E PASTILLE 


wo 
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tak f Ste Paul’s Pen wer nase Bir singh. y 4 


v3 Virginia Cigarettes 113 
N° 


NS 4 
N° These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'5 
N%5 machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. ai 
¥5 The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot i 3 
Le be beaten. 193 
; IN PACKETS N°3 


N°3 


3 10 for 8" 20 for 1/ 4 aa 


: WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 103 
10Z 
N% Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- at 

wes NMG 


i % 
+ HE3N23 NOS N°3 N°3 N°3 NO3 NOS NO3 NO3N°3 N03 NOS NOS NOS N°S N°S NOS N°S N°S N°S NOS N° NOS N°S NS 
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What makes you 
an tired when writing ? 


, It is having to press on the paper whic h tires the tiny 
wo~ ‘muscles of the fingers. This is very noticez able when 
writing with a fountain pen, in w hich the ink-flow is 
induced and varied as required by this pressure, but with 
P most nibs as well you have to press to get the thick strokes. ZA 
a " Another thing which sometimes helps to tire you is a sort of ae 
“ nervous fatigue caused by your attention caaiaaaiae being ° Lif SE 
distracted back and forth from what you are thinking about gf 

to the act of writing itself—if the pen sc: ‘atches or sglutiars, CE r 
for instance. 

I] have designed the Ajusto Pen to eliminate both these causes 
of fatigue. Try it. Send 7d. stamps for a sample box 
of 12 (of various breadths of point for you to choose 
from) to 


‘zo, W. HUGHES 
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a - — ‘| | Story’s New Display of ‘ Colour in all its Splendour” for 
| | ° 
WANTED, || Curtains and Loose Covers 
Undamaged copies of “‘THE SPECTATOR” : | excels any previousexhibition in richness and harmonious beauty 
Dated JULY Ith, 1925, | | Cretonnes, from 2/9; sgmegereny fadeless, from 8/3 
and NOVEMPER 28th, 1925. | | STORY’S 


Box No. 1334, the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
~ = - rs i: i Lve., I, 
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Anzora Cream for greasy sc: ilps. Anzora 
Viola for dry scalps. Soild in 1/6 and 
2/6 (double quantity) bottles by Hair- 
dressers, Chemists, Stores, ete. Anzora 
Leatherette Cases 6d. each, or, with 1/6 
bottle, 2/- each. Ideal for travelling. If 
unable to obtain locally, write to Anzora 











Perfumery Co., Ltd., Willesden L ane, 
London, N.W. 6. 
Refuse all ZO 
Substuuses 
_ . Sy 





Re el Classified Advertisements 











AN UNRECORDED MAN- 





du ARIS: REVOLUTION IN 
ners.”"—-For particulars of a society formed for the investigation of this 
subject apply PF. LANG, 101 Saltram Crescent, London, W. 9. 


&c, 


M USE 
W.c. 


Exhibitions, 


SOANE 
vim.be, 


Theatres, 


JOHN 
13 LINCOLN’S INN 





‘TR UM. 
K 


Interesting House built 1812. Paintings, Seulptures oa Antiquities. Open 
free 10.50 arm.—5 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, March, April. 
May, June, July, At other times by cards obtained of the Curator. 


August. 


For Sale, Co Wet, Kec. 


} OME OF R KE ST FOR SICK, INFIRM AND AGED GENTLE- 
FOLK Few vacancies convalescent 


, rest, nerve and dietary cases (fruit 

















and vexrctarian); lovely residence in own grounds 30 minutes of town.—Apply 
PRINCIPAL, The Cloisters Southborough Road, Bickley, Kent. Tele.: 3050 
tavensbourne, 
ONDON.— Board-Residence in well-appointed house. Con- 
4 venient Tubes and "buses to all parts. Gas firca in bedrooms. Moderate 
terms "Phone: Padd, 4226, 23 Craven Road, Lancaster Gate, W. 





LAT or ROOMS 

Covent Garden or Inns of Court, 
living room, bedroom, 
13 York Street, 


CAMPING 


golf,— Mr, 


preferably Unfurnished, near 
for journalist. Must be 
bathroom, 
Covent Garden, 


Adelphi or 
quiet and clean. 
small kitche n. —Apply 
Wwe 


BUNGALOW ; view over 
ALDRIDGE, Ferndown, 


}k 


Accommodation required, 
XE ATS b ROW) N, e/0 Specta'or, 


oe FURNISHED 
New 


Forest ; splendid moorland air, 
Dorset. 


W 


land views) : 











ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and 
self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenic ‘nee. 


Rentals (inclusive) £85 yearly. No premiums, fixtures free.—Apply, HEN yRY 
BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents). 





YOULTRY OR GAME FARMING. — 50 acres sand dunes, 
Cumberland Coast, splendidly built brick buildings, easily convertible; excellent 
turkeys, poultry, game. To Let suitable tenant low rental. 
HODGSON, ‘The Gran ze, Hadley Green, 2B arnet, , He rts. 


X&c.. Warant and ‘tants. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
J for the University Readership in Englikh tenable at Westtiekl College. 
The appointment is open to men and women equally. Salary £500 a year (¢400, if 


suitable 
essential. 


water supply; 
Satis factory r “fs 











yp ere 











resident in the College). Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on April loth, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of 
London, South Kensington, London, 5.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 


obtaine l 


NIV ERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the Sir Ernest Cassel Lectureship in Commerce tenable at the 
School of Economies, Salary £450, rising to £550 a year. 
must be received not later than first post on April 16th, 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the University (pari-time) Readership in Accounting 
Organisation tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 








T 
| 


London 
Applications (12 copies) 
1926, by the ACADEMIC 

London, 8.W.7, from 





and Business 
£00 a year. 
April 16th, 





1926, by the Ac ADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be o}tained, 
YHE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the Post of LIBRARLAN in the Egyptian Government 
Library, Cairo. 

The appointment will be on contract for three years at a fixed salary of £E.1080 
(approximately £1,107) a year. 

Candidates must have goed experience of 
methods of cataloguing. ant a thorough knowledge of 
ance with Arabic Literature. 

Applications should be addrgssed to H.E, The 
Cairo, Egypt, before March 31sf, 1926. 


Library work, 
Arabic, 


including up-to-date 
including wide acquaint 


MINISTER of EDUCATION, 





7 ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL RETPY pact 
— . b rT: 
Owing to the resignation of the Head-} Master on account o ft 


Governors invite application for the post of HEAD-MAST EF} cf sudden Woes 
at the beginning of the summer term. (The first week in i 4. nex nme 
The School is an Endowed Secondary School recognized by the "Board 
The handsome modern buildings comprise Head-Master’s reside - Of Edy 
one ganies fickt attached. Ce, Bang 
Present pupils number 210, of whom 41 are boarders. 
Stipend £620 by £20 to £780, together with profits on boarder. 
towards lighting and service. 
Candidates must not be over 45 years of age and must be g 
in Honours) of a University in the United Kingdom 
Applications, accompanied by five copies of not more 
moniais and stating age and qualifications, to reach the 
Saturday, the 6th of March, 1926. 
Any member of the present staif may apply. Canvassing wil] 
For further particulars and forms of application apply to 
J. FL D. DIMOG ler} 
Notts. oe k, “terk tO the Gove 


I 
as: 


principal, 


S$ and an allow, 





raduates 


than three prop 
undersigned pot ater 


disqualify 





Retford, 
1926. 


19 Churchgate, 
Vebruary 16th, 


1 ‘PHE NOR 





NORTHERN COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEQ) 
















ate AND DOMESTIC SCLENCE, 

EWCASTLE-UPON-TYN | iyeat 

a) to £ 

The Gove rhing Body invite applications for the position of PRIN, IPAL | oT 
froi ss ~ tember Ist, 1926. rAL, - 
Candidates will be expected to give evidence of good general ediy atic mn ' ANF 
to posse special qualifications and teaching experience in the subie: and y yAS 
in the cui culum of a Training Coilege for Teachers cf Domestic Seiege, fist We 
Applicants must be under 45 years of age. The salary is £550 per pene nae 





















by increments of > to LH. if. 
Forms of Application (which must be completed and returned pot later ¢ 
March 22nd, 1926) and other particulars may be obtained by sending 4 ea pty 
addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, ‘ iat ae 
= MAJOR k 1 prost 
4, Royal Arcade, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. —_ " RAD 
$y, COLONY.—HEADMASTER-PARTNER wanted gig, six 
Boys’ Flourishing Prep. School, Salary £500 per ann. Res, One jogaptained ft 
share £3,000. Minimum returns £750.—F. ©. NEEDES’ FUTURE Carpe — 
ASSOCIATION, Roland House, South Kensington. —" eT 





.A. CAMBRIDGE, age 37, experienced tutor, requires post sex NA 
Easter; at present coaching for Common Entrance ollege, 151 
Swe lish drill. 13 York 


NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS 
J Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. 
mended and posts after training secured through the 
—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUKEAU 
TION (incorporated), 54 Russell Square, 


School or Priva 
Games ; Lox 1339, the Spectator, Street, W.C.2. 





URE 
m 

am, en 

e Exa x 





.—Special Training j 
Residential Hostels recy 
Appointments Depart 





AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS AS3oc} LER, 


x. 


W.C. 1, ply 








cen cman MALI 

.; AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book = 
J which over 100 professions for educated girls are de scribe 1, with all iniiips gaine 
mation as to preparation and training. Price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d.—Woyp uation i 
EMP LOY ME N1 P 'U BL ISHING co., L TD., 54 Russell Square, London, WA yplication 











’ ELI 


Lectures, Rihaleshiind &r. A 





























NIVERSITY O LONDON 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ HEL Dk NSAGE UND HELDENEPIK 
DEUTSCHEN MITTELALTERS,” will be nm German) by — — Ht 
MANN SCHNEIDER (Professor of Cerma u the University of Tubing 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on M0 ND 
MARCH 15TH; TUESDAY, MARCH 16Tit and THURSDAY, MARCH 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by ih 
the German Ambassador (Dr. Friedrich Sthamer) 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE RUSSIAN TCON,” will be given byl 
ELLIS H. MINNS, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Fellow of Pembroke Coll Caml ’ 
Member of the late Imperial Russian Archwological Soviety), at h ING s COLLES 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, bd cag Speereteey amd I DAY, MAR 
15TH, 17TH, and 19TH, at 5.50 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be tak 
Professor Sir Bernard Pares, W.E.E., M.A. (Professor of Ruaad 1 the | 
The Lectures will be ilustrat a with lantern slides and some actual example 
A Lecture on “SIR JOHN FORTESCUF,” will be gis by Dr. WILLIAM 
BOLLAND, M.A., LL.D. (of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law) at KING'S COl 
(Strand, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 171TH, at 0 pm. The Cha | 
be taken by The Hon. Mr. Justice Sankey, M.A., B.C.L / 
A Lecture on “ ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR,” will be given by SIR 
LIAM BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONO I 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on THURSDAY, MARCH Isru, at 5.30pa ; 
The Chair will be taken by The Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P 1AST 
ADMISSION TO THE ABOVE NAMED LECT RES iS FREE, WITH ona 
TICKET, Syllabuses may be obtained from the waders untries 
EDWIN DELLER i La 
Academic Registist. Bbiycip 








U NIVERSITY OF + oo ' 








A Course of Three Lectures (under the Stevenson Foundation) on “ FRONTIB 
AND THEIR CULTURAL INFLUENCE,” will be given by Protessor A. J. TOR 
BER, B.A, (Stevenson Professor of International History in the University) at Ui 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, Wi 2 E! 
THURSDAY, MARCH lita; MONDAY, MARCH 15Ta: and WEDNESDS CHOUL 
MARCH L7H, at 5 pm, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET stress 
EDWIN \ ut 
Ai 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDOMM IS 
Patron: HER MASESTY THE QUEEN 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Principat: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 





The College provides for Courses of Lectures ior Advanced Students as We \ \ 
a GENER At, KDUCATLON for Younzer Girls by the recent extension ‘ 
College Buildings, increased facilities are given for the teaching of SCIENCE Six Set 
addition to preparation for other Public Examinations Students may be prepegge the re: 
for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION of the CONJOIN'T BOARD in CHEB. Coun 
ISTRY and PHYSICS. _ Baye 

4 one vear’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSE MANAGEMENT sor furtl 








one in SECRETARIAL WORK are also offered. . 
To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or other Special Courses 
given for visiting places of interest in London.—For ail pam 


opportunit} is 
p 


Residence, to the Warden, Mbs ‘ 


Street, W. 1. 


INSTITUTE 


tory School and 
17 Harley 


EDUCATIONAL 


apply 








pee LOEBEL COLLEGE Fl AN 





TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE .| 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, i sical 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, (. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A Principal: Miss *iupils p 






Lawrence,—-For information concerning Scholarships Loan Puod and Grant! utiful 


the Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY 
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RACTIC! GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL 
= py ETY’S SCHOOL, Regent’s Park; thorongh traiming ; 
ETP : BOTANIC ¢ s00 terms.—For Prospectus appiv the PRINCIPAL, 









‘ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
A few- vacancies-tor September, 1926.—Apply for illustrated prospectus.— 
A. MELVILLE GREEN, 8.A., Whincroft. 


( 


Miss 











» per annem 5 

3 ‘es seeecnereeceoee 

E EASTBOU RNE St ‘HOOL OF 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. 


: DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Miss RANDALL, 


Resident and Day Pupiis. 





Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School 
principal, | el Pretest 









Bous Scyools and C alleges. 





AR H OOL. 


SAMIN fe, 


MOUTH GRA M M 
[oe Yosparios SCHOLARSHIP ] 


March 





Tuesday to Thursday, 16th— 18th. 


of £45 a year, othe 
iifered to sons ol 


rs of leas am Head - 
lergymen or ollie ers in H.M, 


ints. 











y o STER, School House, Monmouth 
ry 1c nd in Science and Mathematics under Board of 
Adve Four Leaving j iibitions to Universities ollered every year, value 
it J 
7 Tc, and Rowing. 2 =" 
ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBOKNE.— Apply to HEAD- 
wel “WASTER for full intormation about Scholarship Exauuuations to be heid in 
if] Wel, . + week of July. sl0U0 downwards, 














“Vw? EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
t later Fine healthy situation, liigh ground overlooking City, 
) . fields. Separate Junior School 
4 Stay enty act res of playil id para 4 
. arati ym jor Uni sities, Army, We, 
JOR For prospecttis write to Rev. W _F Bl RNSIDE, iA. Mead: Mester, 
“a ) RADFIE LD COLL! GE An Examination wiil be held in 
June, 126, to award Th eae shups of £100. Four Exhibitions 
inted 450, Six Exhibitions of £40 at nd One Exhibiti a of £00.—latey Seems eon be 
One fon ined fr m the SECRETARY Bradfield C¢ e. Berks 
rr =," aneene 
bite ‘LIFTON y COL LEGE. Classical, Mathematical, Mode rn 
Language and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to +100 per year 
8 Post ABXAMINATION at end of May.— Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
or Privat bilege, Bristol 


: URHAM SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for KING’S 
* SCHULARSHIPs, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 
ning j 7m. on tuesday, June Ist. Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist, followit 
tel recom Examination. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 
eparty LERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 18th For further particulars 
ASSOC] uply to ( SNON R, D. Bt DWOR rH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 








WALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (12 pupils). 


book —Family life with individual teaching and personal games coaching. Scholar 
h all is hips gained at Public Schools. Country house with private grounds. High sunny 
WOMEBBtvation in the Midlands I'wo vacancies at Easter. Per rms and references on 
Wa pplication. Box 1335, The Spectator, 13 York Street, W.4 


TELLY COLLEGE, TAVISIrOCK. 
\% Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 
4 facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for 

Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


VRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, 








incomaaiaa by the 
340 feet above 
NAVAL CADE?S. 





SUFFOLK, 


PIK | - 

D it PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BLY ROYAL 
Tubing CHARTER, 

MOND - a 

CH President Tuk EARL OF STRADBROKE, 

| Vice-President : Lonp HUNTING¥IELD, MP. 


Head- Maser: F.W.S 

1s} 9 p.a 

2, ai Two Eatrance Sche larships of £ 
A ica for vacancl 


rocks, 


Hsq., M.A 


0 p.a Open for competition March 17th. 
should be made to the HEAD-MASTER 


or 


























7 birle’ Sasle wt Colleges. 
Cui) INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
STR Y Bracing climate. Good educatic 
NOMIG Head-Mistress: Mis ve M. 5s. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 
[\ASTLETON | HOU SE, Banste ad, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
ITH / annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead, Girls received trom the Colonies and foreiga 


Pountrie~ 


with entir 
li, Large yrounds, 


 PPRINCIPAL 


j \ HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. —Boarding 
the Lake Distric 


h , 
charye. 


bin! 
bracing 


hing subjects, Domestic s 
au. kxcellent health 


ence, 
record.— 


Riding, 
Address : 


Gaines 













School tor Girls, 

















: t Unrivalled -ituation Katine charge if desired. 

- 7" ‘rincipai— Miss W Hk Lh 

yaM\{JOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —CHURCH OF 
C2 ENGLAND PUBLIC sCHOOL,  lrovost The Rey. Prebendary Talbot 







MHOUL GF 5. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head 
Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon fees. Girls entering over 1 », £135 a year. Girls 
2 under 15, £120 Reductions for the clergy and guod Exiibitions. 





ad- Mistress. 


-O NSLDI 
AND SECRE cannes: 


application 73 


ABBEY 





iR 
JOURNALISTIC 
I 


Tospectus on 
\ YCOMBE 


Six Scholarships of th 








BUREAU. 
TRAINING. 
! 


Gower Strect, W.‘ 


CHOOL, 









BUCKS. 


£10 a year will be offered by the 













ue I nominal value of Council, 
preps b the result of an examination to be held in May, 1926, to girls under i4on May tst 
CH he Coun il are prepared to give, if nece irs oases grants Varying from £3u to 
_ me” * year to scholars All eatry forms must be received before March 31st, 1926. 
NT 4 her particulars apply to the HEAD MIS! RUSS. 
sal VER DALE ‘SC HOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
arming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Vrincipals: Miss PICKARD, 





A (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 








ANSDOW NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCH OOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
ical ‘Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines 
pils 7 Prepared for a and for the Universities if required. 
utiful situation overlooking the bay. Net ball. Tennis. Dathing, 






ivanced examinations 
Good garden. 






THE | 








COLLEGE, 
SUSSEX, 


FOR GIRLS 


ton MOUNT 


WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, 
CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL 


h 


A FREE 


(Founded 1871), 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Iead-Mistress, or the 


School Secretary, the 





Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

wT. LEONARDS CHOOL, ST. ANDR EWS. 
h 

The Conncil offer for competition in May THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ESQ, £70 and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School by girls whose 

ire unable to pay the tull school t Prei i ll be given to daughters 

fessional men or of officers of H.M. S« ( 3 mu I between 

! ! j forms can 


15 years of a n September 15, 19 Particulars and entry 
LAD-MISTRKESS. 





Z I 
i on applic ition to the HU 








ss KX RETARI: AL TR - ANG. The Vomen’s titute, 70 Vic- 
toria Street, 1 I ct. 5968. Year's urse 50 guineas thand, 








Type writing, Look- cicueni. ead Wor 


W E 





NTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOL # ~— 
Chairman Rev. J. DP. 





GIATE 
SONES, M.A 


FOR GIRLS, 


SCHOOL 


, DD 








Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, UB 4., London. 
The School stauds in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Ray. 
Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth,” College Road, Bourt h 
Bournemouth Collegiate schools, Ltd. 
JL iahrienn. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss Wallis 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele Watford 616," 


W ‘ES SPERN DIV ISION, 
rON, Wrington, Somerset 
PAl NTON Head-Mistress; 
girls over 14, £180. 


ASCALE 


SCHOOLS, 





W oe ARD GIRIS SC HOOLS, 
Provost : Re KF. M. ETHERING 
S. KATHERINE'S, HEATHERTON PARK. 
Mise © M. HAR INELL. M.A. (Oxon.) Fees £150 


CHOOL, SE 





{ALDER GIRLS’ 


ON THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S LisST OF EFFICIENT 


GIRLS on Publie School 
School é/ to 15 years of 
13 or 14 to 19 years of age 


SCHOOL for 
Preparatory 


Senior School 


A BOARDING lines 








For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daughters of professional 
men, apply Secretary. : 

Escort tna 1 from :—London, Crewe, Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle. 

ee 
Horeigi. 

{ R E N C H. 

Mr. WALTER WATNEY has founded an establisiment at the CHATEAU de 
BOULAINS, near FONTAINGLEAU, open only to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL Men 
and run on the best University lines. Highly qualified resident French professor 
Chateau life All sperts. ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsory), Highest 
references given and required, acts Chateau de Bou.zins, Valence an brie (S.ct M,). 


GIRLS. 











{RENC H FINISHING sc HOOL FOR 
LAUSANNE-VENNES. Healthily situated. Modert feat Music, 
Sports. Family Life.—Apply, Mile. MICHOL D, Chalet du Bois 
Srhalastic Agenrics. 
{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND “GIRLS. 
rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, naving an up-to-date knowled 'e the Best Schools ant 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINEN! vill be pieased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of ciarge) pro tu un ‘Tru hy information 
ibe age of the pupit, district preferred, and rouch t ol wuld be viven 
—JjJ, & J. PATON, Kducational Agents, 145 Caunon Street, London, B.C, 4. 
DVIC ,0UT sCHOSLS AT 
tL HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
3 giv of charze by 
MESS Rs GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
36 Sackville t ‘ phon I t 5873 
btu ish io 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thrin beqqita ly ) uly all School 
Principals in the country O SUP] nior tion about estab- 
lishments giving a course 0 retaria’ Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 
NO CHARGES WHATS KVER MADE TO PARENTS 
‘-CHOOLS AND 
s 
Reliabl ntormation and advice concert r the most table establishments 
will be given (free 01 charge) to parents stating their requirement <ind of school 
age 0 upil, locality preierred, range of let to 
latte Messrs. TRUMAN K NI iMTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic 
61 CONDUIT — TONDON, W.1, 
Telephon rrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS, the most complete guide to Schools in exis 2, 
price 2s, 6d., post {1 3 


{ribate Tuition, Xe 


OHN 


DUXBURY'S BLOC U (ON SCHOOL - Voice Pro- 
e duction and Lapressio Public Speakinz, Reciting and Singing Private 
lessons only. Muscwn 2uot Apply SECRETARY, 41 Wobura Square, 
Londen, W.C, L 
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Authors, @pypewriting. &e 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey it they have 
film rights for sale. The only knglish Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


AUTHORS Manuscripts and other work typed by lady London 


graduate.— Box 1331, The Sperta’or, 13 York Street, Coveut Garden, W.C. 2 











T ACON TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 65 Conduit Street, W. 
Regent 4205. Authors’ MSS. ; general copying, Translations, dc., promptly 
and accurately executed. 


M ANUSCRIPTS of every description authentically Typed. 

Duplicating by experienced operators and ‘Translations undertaken.— 
REGINA BUREAU (Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, 
"Phone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 


(| ‘YPEWRITING, 10d. pr 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating.—Weatherley, &6 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants. 











"| YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
. Experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 
Miss HILL, Morks Risborough, Bucks. 


" YPEWRITING. Shorthand, Duplicating and Envelope 

Addressing ; great care taken and accuracy guaranteed. Letters not more 
than twenty lines, sixpence. Typewriting according to MSS.—cstimates given. 
Temporary Secretaries call by appointment.--PETER JONES, LTD., Sloane Square, 
8.W.3. Telephone: Victoria 8630, 


| ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description carefully and 
4 promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (C.), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


h ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 


52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. ‘Phone Gerrard 1737. 




















| YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS. — | 
Ay as NANDSWORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 Hizh Street, | 


18, AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS 1s. per 1,000 words. Prompt 
and accurate work guaranteed. Visiting Typist with Machine by the hour, day or week, 








([ YPEWRITING.— MSS. 10d. per 1000 words, carbon copy 3d. 
per 1000 words, Prompt and aeeurate work a speciality.--MARION 
YOUNG, 108 Havelbourne Road, Palham, 8.W. 12. 
ANUSCRIPTS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 
carried out by the specially trained Secretarial statf of the Chandos Agency, 
130 Chandos House, buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. Terms moderate. 

















Cours, Xr. 
Pp RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS. 


First-Class. _ Small Parties. Accompanied, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS. 
March 28rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROMis, 5 weeks, 
April 21st. —AKT CIHTLES, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, Lendon, S.B. 19, 


4 lanes JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU has been established 
to supply intormation as to travel facilities in ;—- 
DALMATIA 
BOSNIA 
SERBIA 
CROATIA 
SLOVENIA 
MONTENEGRO 
CONDUCTED TOURS from EASTER onwards through the Season, 
Write for illustrated booklet and programme to :— 
JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 











For the Fable. Ke 
W HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


stones Only, Cash with order, 3s. $d. per 7 Ib, carton, post free. Put up in 
strong cartons,— I HE BREWHUKS? MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 
ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. 1s. 3d. per Ib., 
DALKY FRD HAMS, Ll0-Lz ths, Is. dd. per ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 
rail paid, Full price fist tree. —-bk. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





—————————_—_—_—_—_—————_—_—__ 
















] OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Woo) Fars: 


price 1s. 3d, Vacancies Pupils.—The Lady Kachel Byng, High Sandho e 


A™ RACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS FET 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT.—Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writin P; Ry 

Rings, Bookmarkers, &c., assorted colours. Artificial Flowers, real Pr ‘ds, fe 
artistic Bubble Glassware, exclusive designs ; skilful production in Penn Ie 
wouderful metallic effect. Samples sent on approval.— Write, cal] or’ ee Fett 

| 2305.—VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, Londoe 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest 1 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, ON Silver 1. 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accept vet, ls 
turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke Pate 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm : C0 oe 
8. CANN & CO., 69A Market Strect, Manchester, Estd. 1859 


Oa ES are loathsome, hard to exterminate. 

‘ by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. Tins 1s re To 
4s. €d., post free irom sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road yt 

or Chemists, Boots branches Stores, Larger size for export, lower rates,’ het 


Sr ANDREWS HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEAgR 
NORTHAMPTON. 




















resident: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, Cg CB 
This Registered Hospital reecives tor treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branche 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its bumerous \ ~. 
surrounded by over a thousand acres ot park and farm, _ 
Votuntary boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56. Medical Superintendes 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street Wy 
Telephone Langham 1827. sais 














ermecess S=S==—=—=J 
Hotel Directory. 
Hetee CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s thoy 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly jp 
nished on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedroope 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 3} guad 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance), Telephone Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 





- —— 
Wi OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hud 
al i adjoming 1s-hole Golf Course ; magnilicent sea-views every room ; excel 
cuisine, chet; electric light ; yas-fires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, shops church 
Good sate bathing: shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for bis 
Summer and winter seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone 
Sidmouth, 











~ 


T AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideali 


Motorists; goif, tennis, bathing ; elec. light; mod. Tyms.: Marine. "Phor 








a KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part d 
Front. Reeonstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms anda 
modern improvements Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone: 2% 








ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museu 

A Hart Street, W.C. 1 Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bodrooa 
Lreakfast, and attendance, trom 83. 6d. per wight. lull tariff on application Tea) 
phone: Museum 1232. Telegrams Kingsley, London.” 





\ ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260 bed 
B i 


rooms, Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 4) 








A?‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comfors 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Ut 





ga pe bes : CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos 
‘Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop, Tel. ; ‘* Cragged,” Bournemout 
Phone: 269 Bb’ mouth. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) d 

170 ‘ons and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Haw 
Association, Ltd. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Georg»’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





Gardening. 





YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere.—KHYMNEY QUARRIES 
38 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4. 
TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery 
—GEO,. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 











Aliscellaneous. 





\ OM ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certain 
4 success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. Big protits. Customer 
writes: * Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else.”— 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “8.,”" Lindfield, Sussex, 


] AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
w. 2 








Ogre “= TURNED.—Send your Suits, Costumes, Overcoat, 
/ to the Actual Teilors, not middlemen, for free cstimate which includes 
remodelling coats, alterations and all repairs. Retailored and tinixhed correctly in 
all details, equal in apvearance to new clothes. Perfect results absolutely cnaranteed. 
Md. List FREE.—: iT JP RNING CO., LID. (Dept. 6), Registered Offices and 





Works 10 Duke Street, Lendor, E.C. 3. Telephone: Avenue o721, 














BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found 
as at 350 Oxford Street. Such beauty is not 
dependent upon Price, for Private Presses 
specialise in productions beautiful but inexpen- 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique. Fine 
Bindings and Scarce Editions are here, t gether 
with all the newest books and a trained staff able 
to answer questions. An :xpert in Library Work 
att nds to Private Libraries. Moderate Charges. 


Write, telephone, or call for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 
LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., Lonion, W.1 

By Appointment -o His Majesty th: King 

*"Phones—Maylair 1223 and 1224 
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Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


WE TIBETANS. 


Intimate Tibetan life | n woman, 
By RIN-CHEN LHA- Mo. with haameainan 126 net. 


IN UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA. 


Among primitive sea-faring savages. 


w. d. V. SAVILLE. 53 Illustrations and Maps. 21/- net. 


AMONG BANTU NOMADS. 


ong the Bantu. 


Thirty-nine ye 4 
J. TOM GROWN. Illustrations and Maps. 21/- net. 


THE ht cing pra SERIES. 


New Volumes. usly Hlustz 


| THINGS SEEN’ ON THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


THINGS SEEN IN PARIS 
CLIVE HOLLAND. 3/6 net. 


th and (¢ aper Edition. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF CHINA. 
LADY HOSIE. Many Illustrations. 7,6 net. 
“Nothing more intimate has ever been written on China.”—Nati¢ 


New and Che rx n, 


TIMOTHY RICHARD OF CHINA. 


Prof. W. E. SOOTHILL. Many Illustrations. 6 .- net. 


“A great missionary & a born statesman.” —icning Standard. 


New Pocket 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 


SIR W. H. HADOW. 

















m FLURRIED YEARS 


* 
ry Violet Hunt 

(Large handsome illus, vol. 18/- net) 

By the author of “ Their Hearts,” etc. 
“This novelist-daughter of a painter and a 
novelist has known many men and women worth 
recording. There are flashes, too, of shrewd and 
sensible criticism of popular idols and others.”’— 
The Times. “ A lively book with some strikingly 
alive pen portraits of some of the famous people 
she has known; some delightful impressions of 
Henry James.”—The Evening Standard. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 





There are N cs and Se 300 straight- 
forward inf tion there i The Life 
] Race . s l h y the | Monthly 
» “Health and Efficiency.” J 7) der to 
or prejudice, and cannot possibly be conf fused ‘ith the 

other kind of literature eold in certain quarters, 


oa WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 


nay B =. : — 6, 9 


i t bject fr y, and without ere m, 


™ REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


& Compicie Guide 10" Mortis .. 6/9 


to } ge and Parenthood 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HU JSBANDS AND WIVES 


By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 
3efor . iter n e b ‘ $0! C 
ne r M Tyas Mart oe sneaer sctaccoe wash -s 6, 9 
= bas fy Cc AL AGE OF wow LAN 
M 1ALL HAN. 


a book that every woman of forty years and upwards 6 9 


1 


THE PHY mol oGy OF SEX 


oy Des. 1 aad L oul Wane LACE. - 13/- 


1 edition (illustrated), 


MANHOOD By Cuartes Titompson. » we 
The Facts of Life presented to Men eee eve eee / 
MATRIMONY By Moxa Baro, 3/- 

The Truth about Marriage ... ee ose ose ose 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Batrp. 3/- 

he Facts of Life for Women ... eee eve oes 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. ‘ 3 f. 

he Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained ese / 


BOYHOOD By Cuartrs THompson. 3/- 
/ 


The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... 


THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/- 


to Love. By Watter M. GaLvicnan. 


YOUTH. AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Giessen. 3/- 


ex Knowledge for Young People ... ast 


THE wu RE OF LOVE 


r tanual for future Brides and Benedicts ese one 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 





A Complete Home Course of Training for Health and 4 i 
/ 


Physic al Cultur e, 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wattrr M. Gatiicnan. 4/. 


Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


J 
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wows 
ALY abe alt afYs Abts 


vax in} 


SHRTUETAATATTTETOT ELST RR LELL ASSET RN ATES TEST eaeEs 


ye re ar re 
MAL AL ats At, 


Ltt ALts 








Rogertson Wattrace, M.B., C.M. 3/- 











MEMOIRS oF 
WILLIAM HICKEY 


(4th Thous.) (Vol. 4) 


Edited by Alfred Spencer 
(21/- net) 


‘The new volume is as good as ever, and no one 
should miss it.’—Daily Jail. “ Invaluable, 
highly entertaining and in some respects unique.” 
- Morning Post. “ Among memoirs there a 
nothing to approach the admirable Willian 


Hicke \ | d elig rht lo all.” Lille Saturday Revi lew, 


Other Volun it ok tt - net are:— 

Volume 1.—1749-1775: The Feurth Edition 
Volume HL.—1!1775-1782: The Third Edition 
Volume IfE.—1782-1792: The Second Edition 

London: HURST AND BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House. 


| NOTABLE BRITISH 
TRIAL SERIES. 


Thirty-seven volumes have been published. 


Price 10s. 6d. each. 





Just published, the Trial of 


ABRAHAM THORNTON, 


Edited by 


Sir JOHN HALL, Bart. 





Recent volumes: 
Ronald True 


Bywaters & Thompson 


Kate Webster 
Adolf Beck 
The Seddons 
Neill Cream 


H. Fauntleroy 
The Wainwrights 


$$$ 


Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars of the 
Series sent post free on application to the 
Publishers, 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 
12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
And at London and Glasgow. 
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The 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


announces the publication of t 








PELAGIUS’S EXPOSITIONS OF 
THIRTEEN EPISTLES OF ST 
PAUL. II. 


Text and Apparatus Criticus. By ALEXANDER 
SOUTER, B.A., M.A.(Oxon), D.Litt.(Aberd.), = dD. 
(St. And.). Demy 8vo. 50s net. Cambridge Texts 
and Seedies, Vol. IX, No. 2. 


A RECONSTRUCTION vu, 
OLD-LATIN TEXT OR TEXTS 
OF THE GOSPELS USED BY 
SAINT AUGUSTINE 


With a Study of their Character. By C. H. MILNF, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

Mr Milne has attempted to reconstruct the fourfold 
Gospel as quoted by S. Augustine in “the first fifty of his 
one hundred and eighteen works namely those which he 
wrote before the year a.p. 400, by which time it is generally 
agreed that he had adopted the Vulgate as the source of his 
citations. 


JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA 


A Study in Mediaeval Philosophy. By HENRY 
BE shah M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 
*“We heariily congratulate the author on the completion 


of “his fine and scholarly monograp A fascinating 
introduction of Erigena to the theolog rians and philosophers 


THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS 
OF A REAL VARIABLE AND 
THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S 
SERIES 


By E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised throughout and enlarged. Volume II, 
Roval 8vo. 50s net. 


Almost the whole of the matter has been rewritten, and 
much new matter has been added which is largely the fruit 
£ investigations that have been carried out by various 
mathematicians since the first edition was issued. A special 
feature of this volume consists of the prominence given to 
what the author calls the General Convergence Theorem, 
together with its developments and consequences. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, F.RS,, 
Sc.D.(Cambridge). Lowell Lectures, 1925. Demy 8yo, 
12s 6d net. 

Dr Whitehead traces the influence of scientific develop- 
ment, and in particular of new physical theories such as 
relativity and the quantum theory, upon the mentality and 
the cosmologies of successive epochs during the past three 
centuries, and attempts to indicate a theory of the universe 
which shall be in close relation to the scientific and religious 
thought of the present age. 


THE QUANTUM THEORY OF 
THE ATOM 


of to-day. . . . Mr Be ns s jue dgments are sound, and ; 

throuzhout his exposition he shows noteworthy philosophical By GEORGE BIRTWISTLE, Fellow of Pembroke 
and eolo ! , Keg f ( . . : e 

and theological insight."—-The Meth . College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Done into English Verse by HUGIL MAC- 
NAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton. Foolscap 8vo. 





LATIN PROSE. COMPOSITION 

sy J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A library edition of this book will be ready shortly 
containing Dr Nairn’s own versions of the English 
pieces which he provides for translation into Latin. 


“A book of uni ique and outstanding value . . . which 
all who need such a work will rejoice to possess and use. 

. It contains a number of excellent passages for transla- 
tion into Latin. . . . We commend this first-rate, scholarly, 
and practical book.”’"—Education. 


THE ELEMENT OF IRONY IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


An Essay by F. McD. C. TURNER. Le Bas Prize 


Essay, 1924. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


Mr Birtwistle traces the development of the 
quantum theory from its inception by Planck down to 
the latest work on the reaction of the atom to radiation 
fields, 


| 
| 
7s 6d net. 
| ion to Mr Macnaghten’s recently published CLOUDS AND WEATHER 
| ve ) lations of The Poems of Catulins (5 net}, PHENOMENA 
whi vas denastnel tee The E: e Review as “the kind 
of by : v hich ‘s The Sh as wen ena Orke "s For Artists and other Lovers of Nature. By C. J. P. 
Phe Late cant Senda. s os te <n lat A ny 7 re , CAVE, M.A. With 46 aration and 1 text figure. 


Crown 8vo, 5s net. 


A popular book by the President of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, explaining Clouds, the Colours of the Sky, 
Rainbows, Mirages, and other phenomena of the atmosphere. 
There are numerous photographs of clouds, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge University 
Press. Recently published :— 

Jesus and our Generation. By C. W. GILKEY, 
The Burrows Lectures, 1924-25. 12mo. 10s net. 


Occidental Interpzetations of the Far Eastern 
Problem. Harris Foundation Lectures, 1925. By 
H. G. W. WOODHEAD, C.B.E., JULEAN ARNOLD, 
and H. K. NORTON. 12mo. 10s net. 


Oriental Interpretations of the Far Eastern 
Problem. Harris Foundation Lectures, 1925. By 


Mr Turner is chiefly concerned with ene branch of irony re _ 
in literature, namely, its use by writers as an instrument M. SOYESHIMA and P. W. KUO, 12mo. 10s net. 
for denouncing the error or dept avity of their age, He . a oe . : 
Sans te cueneces Weemall the etka of Siten, Bik, The Comic and the Realistic in English Drama. 


Defoe, and their successors. 


By J. B. MOORE. 12mo. 10s net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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IFINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT 


mBANKING AND INSURANCE 


———— 











No. 5097. | WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1926. 
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\ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824, 


HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 





Assets exceed £25,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 


CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esgq., Chairman. 
LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., O.B.E., Deputy-Chairman. 








SIR IAN HEATHCOAT AMORY, Bart. C.B.E. | C. SHIRREFF HILTON, Esq. 

RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT BEARSTED, LL.D. W. DOURO HOARE, Esq., C.B.E. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Esq. R. M. HOLLAND-MARTIN, Esq., C.B. 
ALFRED FOWELL BUXTON, Esq. DAVID LANDALE, Esq. 

JOHN CATOR, Esq. SIR CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 
LORD DALMENY, D.S.O., M.C. CECIL FRANCIS PARR, Esq. 

MAJOR GERALD M. A. ELLIS. HON. GERALD BERKELEY PORTMAN. 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq. H. MELVILL SIMONS, Esq. 

THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON, M.P. HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 





THE ALLIANCE grants INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS:— 


LIFE (with and without Profits). Assurances with Disability Benefits. 
Estate Duty Policies. Group Life Assurances. Children’s 
Deferred Assurances and  Edueational Endowments. 
Annuities. 

SINKING FUND and CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 

FIRE. MARINE. BURGLARY and THEFT. 

ACCIDENTS of All Kinds: Personal Accident and Disease, Third 

| Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate Glass, and Workmen's 

Compensation, with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. 

MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. 

BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. 





COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS OR CONTENTS OF DWELLING IIOUSES., 








a THE COMPANY IS EMPOWERED TO ACT AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE. 
3 Yor 
Particulars of any of the above will be sent on request O. Morgan Owen, General Manager. 
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& Co. Lid. 
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BANKING IN 1925 
DEPOSITS LOWER 
BIG RISE IN ADVANCES 
By Artuur W. Kinpy. 


Tur ordinary observer may be excused if he finds in 
the banking results for 1925 a good deal that is perplexing. 
In common parlance, it has been a year of industrial 
depression with large figures of unemployment and with 
a heavy adverse balance of trade as reflected in the 
figures of imports and exports. 

“It has also, however, been a year of 
profits, with dividends well maintained 


higher banking 
and, most sur- 


prising of all, perhaps, a year in which an outstanding 
“ature has been the rise 1 ank vans. Now, it is cus- 
feature has | the rise in banking loans. Now, it is cu 


tomary to find bankers on public occasions telling the com- 
munity, and especially the commercial community, 
that the prosperity of bankers and that of the trade 
of the country is practically inseparable. How comes 
it, then, that we do not find these alleged conditions of 
industrial depression more clearly reflected in the banking 
results for 1925? This is a question which fairly 
challenges reply, and I hope to deal with it later, but 
it will be easier to do so, perhaps, if I deal first with a 
few actual facts and features of the year in so far as they 
have affected financial and commercial affairs, and, at 
the same time, give the actual banking developments 
as reflected in the balance sheets which have recently 
been issued, 
EuroPEAN DEVELOPMENTS. 

In surveying the general financial and political develop- 
ments for the past year it is necessary to make the 
horizon as wide as possible, for the outstanding feature 
undoubtedly was the return to somewhat more normal 
conditions in Kurope. With political and financial 
conditions in such countries as China and Russia in a 
state of chaos, and with the unsatisfactory currency 
and financial conditions prevailing in France, it is clear, 
of course, that the world’s monetary and commercial 
markets are still far from normal or pre-War con- 
ditions, but nevertheless during the past two years 
there has been progress of a kind calculated to increase 
both political and financial confidence, and this has 
not been without its effect upon the chief monetary 
centres. The dawning of better things began in 1924 
with the acceptance of the Dawes Report, and the working 
out of this Report during 1925 may be said to have 
culminated in the Locarno Pact. 

Tue Return to GOLp. 

Moreover, the year 1925 will always be chronicled, in 
banking circles at all events, as the year of the return 
to the Gold Standard. Unquestionably it is a develop- 
ment which has done much to steady many of the other 
gold exchanges, while its effect upon sterling may be 
gathered by the fact that the index number compiled 
by the Statist show that whereas sterling was at an 
average discount of .84 per cent. in the gold exchanges 
in May, 1925—the first month of the restored Gold 
Stundard—it had improved by the beginning of this 


year to .14 per cent. There is no doubt, too, that the 
fact that our return to gold was unattended by any 
very high Bank Rates was also a helpful influence, as 
was also the fact that the net loss of gold was less than 
had been apprehended. 

Deposits DEcLINE. 

Before dealing with the actual financial and industrial 
conditions surrounding banking operations during the 
year 1925, I may now pass to a consideration of some of 
the results as disclosed in the published balance sheets, 
and it will be useful, perhaps, if for purposes of com- 
parison I ignore the mid-yearly figures and give those 
relating to the ends of the year for the past three years. 
The following three tables, therefore, show the position 
as regards Deposits, the Cash in Hand, and the proportion 
of Cash to Liabilities. 






Deposits. 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924. 1925. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank -* on 301,549,963 301,026,825 306,259,816 
Lloyds Bank ba oa 340,168,551 339,989,727 3 178,515 





Midland Bank 360,267,722 »774,872 348,682,134 





National Provincial Bank. . 263,786,055 252,737,817 
Westminster Bank oi 269,502,093 271,379,667 
Total one «. 1,535,274,384 1,524,544,968 1,516,237,949 


Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. 64,537,818 61,290,020 59,819,627 
District Bank 54,547,553 54,786,962 54,050,540 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank ui an 
Manchester and County 
Bank : 


20,925,424 563 24,999,776 


25,599,¢ 
20,991,160 20,211,047 
39,512,415 
18,840,503 
34,836,370 


all 21,560,559 
National Bank P 49,531,188 
Union Bank of Manchester 19,591,486 
Williams Deacon’s Bank .. 34,3 





32,787,663 





255,766,993 








Total... ee oe 261,066,272 247,514,490 
Casu IN HAND AND AT BANK 
Dec. 3 
1923 
L £ 
Barclays Bank as _ 44,614,311 45,997,586 45,672,882 
Lloyds Bank =a ‘sim 38,169,276 42,005,032 39,401,271 
Midland Bank a ais 54,298,126 50,876,592 53,590,604 
National Provincial Bank... 30,920,371 28,472,434 
Westminster Bank ~ 34,185,041 31,687,095 
Total .. on - 200,366,052 203,984,622 198,824,286 
Bank of Liverpool and 

Martins .. 5a 8,142,056 7,781,370 7,252,886 
District Bank 8,078,025 9,335,37 7,997,847 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


gank re - rae *5,651,584 *5,,422,.289 *5,211,803 
Manchester and County 

jank At es -_ *3,050,477 ¥*4 320,158 %*3,978,857 
National Bank ‘ ie 4,549,409 4,642,141 4,072,378 
Union Bank of Manchester * 1,607,848 *1,710,381 *2 608,341 
Williams Deacon’s Bank .. 4,768,267 4,330,282 4,071,011 


35,847,665 37,541,995 35,193,123 


and 


Tota! 


* Including money at call short notice. 


Provrortion or Caso in HAND AND AT BA ENGLAND TO Deposits, 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 
1923. 1924, 1925, 
Barclays Bank o- = ow | i's 15.3 14.9 
Lloyds Bank .. =e ve on 11.2 12.4 A 
Midland Bank .. an on on 15.1 14.3 15.4 
National Provincial Bank .. on 12.2 12.2 11.3 
Westminster Bank — “= 11.5 12.6 8 Pe 
Total on = ons on 13.1 13 13 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins .w. 12.6 12.7 12.1 
District Bank .. on ah os 14.8 17.0 14.8 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank = 21.8 21.3 20.9 
Manchester and County Bank - 414.1 20.6 19.7 
National Bank - “ on 11.2 11.7 10.9 
Union Bank of Manchester .. on 8.2 9.1 14.2 
Williams Deacon’s Bank on on 13.9 12.4 12.4 
Total on mn on on 14.5 14.7 14.2 


Larce Casu Torats. 

In the foregoing tables it will be seen that the banks 
are grouped as to the Big Five and as to the banks whose 
operations are chiefly conducted in the Provinces, though, 
of course, in some of the larger institutions such as the 
Bank of Liverpool and Martins, and Williams Deacon’s, 
the operations in London are also very considerable. 
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A-glance at the figures will show that the downward 
movement in Deposits which was proceeding a year ago 
has made still further progress, so that, as compared 
with December, 1923, there is a decline to note in the 
Deposits of the Big Five of some £19,000,000 and in 
the other banks of about £14,000,000, making a total 
decrease of about £33,000,000. The Cash figures call 
for little comment excepting that there is quite a sub- 
stantial increase in the total of Money at Call and Short 
Notice when compared with two years ago or even a 
year ago, notwithstanding the decline in the meantime 
in Deposits. 
Money AT Catt anpD Saort Notice. 


























Dec. 31, Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924, — 25. 
£ £ 
Barclays Bank on 18,654,259 20,347,095 19,964, 335 
Lloyds Bank ee ee 15,979,470 21,913,353 20,507,062 
Midland Bank on e 16,187,565 16,926,145 18,679,349 
National Provincial Bank.. 15,872,368 15,997,118 18,358,868 
Westminster Bank o- 18,872,671 23. annsated 28,301,235 
Total .. = oe 85,566,333 98,583,560 105,710,849 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. “ eo 4,888,198 3,606,664 4,741,132 
District Bank re 3,363,890 4,782,240 5,331,360 
Lancashire and Y orkshire 
Bank oa _: — a 
Manchester and County 
Bank Po ° oe aoe —_ 
National Bank ‘ *4,35: 52,191 *3,613,336 *4,183,195 
Union Bank of Manc hester — 
Williams Deacon’s Bank . 3,220,481 3,514,495 2,985,794 
Total .. oe ee 15,824,760 15,516,735 17,241,481 


* Including Stock Exchange loans and Treasury Bills. 


Rise 1n Loans. 


It is, however, when we come to the next four tables 
that the somewhat unusual character of the figures 
becomes more evident, and both as an indication of the 
conditions of the past two years and, as a guide to the 
preparedness of the banks to deal with financial and 
commercial developments in the future, they are worthy 
of attention. 

Loans AND ADVANCES. 














Dec. 31, Dec. 31 Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924, 1925. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank oo os 132,520,239 140,078,976 153,028,485 
Lloyds Bank os oe 141,405,774 164,714,331 183,330,726 
Midland Bank P i 188,737,732 190,691,323 196,747, 548 
National Provincial Bank. 127,074,515 131,242,924 133,617,259 
Westminster Bank we 101,302,025 121,946,012 126,516,051 
Total .. os es» 691,040,285 748,673,56 793,240,069 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. - ae 32,927,980 37,431,444 35,413,244 
District Bank 24,310,210 24,048,403 25,555,233 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank mS 10,341,319 9,935,930 10,672,495 
Manchester and County 
Bank a és 13,443,245 12,980,265 13,017,569 
National Bank ‘ 16,553,951 16,285,400 16,321,759 
Union Bank of Mane hester 15,438,830 14,403,507 13,047,953 
Williams Deacon's Bank .. 19,243,089 18 683,878 18,295,020 
Total .. oe = 132,258,624 133, 768, 827 132,323,273 
ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, ETC. 
Dee. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924, 1925. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank o we 7,677,388 11,308,303 17,175,922 
Lloyds Bank re ee 19,176,523 22,701,940 20,686,775 
Midland Bank . 36,552,607 39,203,319 35,747,790 
National Provincial Bank.. 10,708,228 12,948,372 10,025,151 
Westminster Bank on 12,099,401 16,430,325 13,562,790 
Total .. - a 86,214,147 — 102,592,254 97,198,428 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. ; . 7,852,472 8,254,768 6,618,372 
District Bank 3,136,927 2,486,752 2,035,112 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Jank “a 122,477 202,350 135,948 
Manchester and ‘County 
Sank , es an 611,228 664,071 574,419 
National Bank ‘ 184,000 987 100,000 
Union Bank of Mi anche ste1 r 1,539,752 1,287,714 917,857 
Williams Deacon’s Bank . 3,104,070 2,970,674 2,359,452 
Total .. ~ oe 16,550,926 15,867,316 12,741,160 





























_ 
— 
Bitts DiscounTED. 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924, 1995, 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank ew we 38,623,075 33,248,646 32,098. a7 
Lloyds Bank a i 54,403,792 43,890,956 41,624 13) 
Midland Bank i 58,418,748 50,818,762 4) 888,99 
National Provincial Bank. . 40,843,930 37,093,884 35,880.97 
Westminster Bank a 64,654,184 41,970,486 39,999 504 
(a e 
Total .. ‘on «. 256,943,729 207,022,734 191,421,499 
ene, 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. aie on 3,944,024 3,415,813 4,315,729 
District Bank 4,917,289 3,668,431 4,101,395 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank 3,164,786 3,438,369 3,217,396 
Manchester and ‘County 
Bank — a 1,010,470 1,141.792 1,071,559 
National Bank oe 2,882,692 2,880,324 2,700,596 
Union Bank of Manchester 934,667 1,091,966 1,010,949 
Williams Deacon’s Bank .. 1,840,777 3,424,298 3,713,389 
Total oy ee ee 18,694,705 19,060,993 20,130,929 
INVESTMENTS, 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923. 1924, 1925, 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank ae mi 70,211,045 62,806,2 59,596,214 
Lloyds Bank .. .. 91,910,320 69,916,464 53,729,653 
Midland Bank 41,890,168 42,725,269 34,791,276 
National Provincial Bank.. 51,540,182 42,587,820 38,964,003 
Westminster Bank on 55,576,865 53,307,672 46,938,525 
Total .. eo oe 311,128,580 271,343,475 234,012.67] 
Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins .. es oe 10,131,320 9,503,748 8,577,097 
District Bank ° 17,446,779 16,381,628 14,565,211 
Lancashire and Y orkshire 
Bank ‘ 8,588,494 8,554,407 7,719,123 
Manchester and County 
ank ° ee 5,939,397 4,448,397 4,065,897 
National Bank 16,828,260 17,391,033 15,435,845 
Union Bank of Manchester 2,654,121 2,678,774 2,659,160 
Williams Deacon’s Bank . 6,310,770 5,631,107 4,745,249 
Total .. ae ow 67,899,141 64,589,094 57,867,582 


Note.—These figures do not include investments in affiliated banks. 


The main point which arrests attention even upon a 
cursory examination of the figures is that although 
there has been a decline in Deposits there has been 
a great expansion in lending activities. It is true that 
as against the combined increase of about £110,000,000 
in Loans and Advances and in Acceptances—chielly 
the former—there is a shrinkage of about £63,000,000 
in Bills Discounted during the two years, but, even so, 
the net advance in loan facilities is striking in view of 
the decline in Deposits, 





Fauu In INVESTMENTS. 


te 


It is almost a maxim in banking that the loan cr 
the deposit; that is to say, if nothing has previous! 
occurred to deplete the deposits, a fresh advance by 
a bank usually means an automatic increase in the 
deposit. The question, therefore, arises as to whether 
there has been some special influence tending materially 
to lessen the deposits, and the answer, of course, is to be 
found in the great decline which has taken place in thc 
holdings of long-dated Investments. Thus, it will be 
seen from the foregoing table, that as regards the Big 
Five, the Investments have declined during the y 
by about £37,000,000, or during the two years by about 
£77,000,000, while if the entire list of banks is included, 
the decline is about £87,000,000 over the two years. 
Incidentally, it is remarkable that, in spite of th 
huge sales, prices of British Funds and kindred : stocks 
should have kept so firm. A moment’s thought ar 
show how these realizations of investments by the bat 
affect Deposits. When the ordinary investor sells his 
security and another investor is the buyer, there is no 
change whatever in the aggregate of Deposits but simp!) 
a shifting of ownership. If, however, the ben/ 
selling and the public is the buyer, it will be s« 
of necessity the result is a net decline in De; 
Consequently, we have an explanation of wis 
increase in the Advances has not been reflected a 
usual upon Deposits in the special influences which have 
operated, 
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IS TRADE DEPRESSED ? 
VARYING CONDITIONS 


Waat I have said concerning the connexion between 
the fall in investments and the decline in deposits does 
not, however, entirely explain the interesting and, 
at first sight, perplexing phenomenon of the increased 
Jending activities of the banks at a time when there is 
supposed to have been exceptional industrial depression, 
and at this juncture something may be said, therefore, 
with regard to the point raised at the beginning of the 
yevious article, namely, the connexion between general 
fnancial and trade activity in the country and the 
prosperity of the banker. Before doing so, however, 
there are two points which require frank recognition. 
The first is that undoubtedly to an extent—though, I 
think, to a comparatively small extent—bankers’ profits 
were affected during the past year by the somewhat 
higher value of money as expressed by the higher average 
of Bank Rate. It may be doubted whether the advantage 
was important because, owing to keen competition be- 
tween banks for large deposits for a fixed period, it is 
probable that the margin between such deposit rates and 
the rate obtained for loanable capital was not a very 
great one. On the other hand, the second point which 
has to be recognized is that, taking the aggregate of 
banking deposits, the banks now only give 2 per cent. 
under Bank Rate, whereas in the pre-War days the 
difference was 14 per cent. It is quite true that in the 
meantime bankers’ expenses have increased enormously, 
and it is also true that, as already stated, much higher 
rates are given for very large deposits. Nevertheless, 
it is not altogether a good feature in these days when 
thrift should be encouraged that there should be a wider 
margin between deposit rates and Bank Rate than in 
the pre-War period. Moreover, it may be doubted, 
also, whether this wider margin between bankers’ deposit 


rates as a whole and the Bank of England rate is not 
one of the reasons why greater difficulty is expericn ced 
nowadays in making Bank Rate effective. 

VaryiInc Trape ConpiTIONs. 

Having frankly recognized these points, the fact 
remains, however, that they do not by any means con- 
stitute the chief explanation of increased loan activities 
of the banks or of the somewhat higher banking profits. 
The first explanation of the phenomenon is probably 
to be found in the simple fact that trade depression 
itself, from the point of view of its demands upon banking 
facilities, has been less pronounced than is generally 
assumed. Because there has been acute depression in 
certain key industries such as coal, iron and stecl, and, 
to some extent, railways, the impression prevails that 
there must have been depression throughout industries 
as a whole. Such, however, is scarcely the case, and 
striking evidence of that fact was afforded by Mr. Beau- 
mont Pease at the recent meeting of Lloyds Bank when 
he stated that an analysis made of his bank’s loans to 
customers during the year ending last June showed that 
of £44,000,000 granted in new loans to every kind of 
industry, only £2,800,000 came under the head of assist- 
ance “to tide over bad times.” The whole of the balance 
represented advances required for the purpose of 
extending trade. And evidence of the same kind is 
afforded by a glance at price movements in the industrial 
list, where it is shown that many of our big combines, 
including some of the textile concerns, have risen greatly 
during the year. Nor is our adverse visible trade balance 
an index to the volume of trade transacted. If imports 
and exports are added together, there is an increase in 
the total value represented, and, however unsatisfactory 
it may be that imports should so greatly have exceeded 
exports, that is not a point affecting the general turnover 
of trade which bankers have been called upon to finance. 
Similarly, it must not be forgotten that even the figures 
of unemployment are not sufficient evidence of the 
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ise volume of financial and commercial activities 
until the figures are also taken of those actually employed. 
since the War there has been a vast increase in the volume 
of female and youthful labour of both sexes, and it is 
probable that when that fact is taken into consideration, 
there are aS Many people employed as before the War and 
srhaps more, while so far as internal trade is concerned, 
a section of what may be termed the new class of wage 
most part, lavish in expenditure upon 
rsonal adornment. All these considerations, therefore, 
may well explain why trade activities—especially having 
regard to higher prices— have made considerable demands 
on banking loans during the past year. 


earners is, for the 


FINANCIAL Activity. 

But that is only part of the story. There is little 
doubt that if banking loans were analysed, it would be 
found that there has been a large increase in loans for 
Stock Exchange purposes, and the charge for such 
accommodation has probably helped to swell banking 
ofits. It is probable, too, that in connexion with the 
acceptance of foreign bills, and even in connexion with 
credits to France, Germany and other countries, there 
has been an increase in activities during the two years. 
Nor, of course, must that further aspect of banking 
activities briefly referred to by Mr. Beaumont Pease be 
left out of consideration, namely, the assistance given by 
the banks to industries handicapped at the moment by 
conditions of abnormal depression. Fortunately, that 
part of banking activities during the past year has 
probably borne but a trifling proportion to the whole, 
but, whatever be the proportion, it certainly cannot be 
said that in rendering such assistance bankers have 
been performing any less service to the community than 
in their advances to promote the further activities of 
those industries which have been experiencing material 
prosperity. 

Some FavourRABLE CONSIDERATIONS. 

I suggest, therefore, that a careful and impartial 
survey of banking figures for the past year demonstrates 
one or two important facts deserving of recognition. 
One of them is that actual trade inactivity has been 
less pronounced than is generally supposed. Another 
is that not only has there been considerable financial 
activity on the Stock Exchange and in loan flotations, but 
the power of the investor also to take up the huge blocks of 
securities sold by the banks indicates not unsatis- 
factory conditions as regards the general well-being 
of the country. And, finally, I think that the 
manner in which the banks have been able to realize 
their Investments and in difficult times to keep 
their balance sheets liquid, augurs well for the ability 
of our financial institutions to handle any moderate trade 
revival, especially if during such revival prices are not 
allowed to rise to any absurd heights. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EASTERN BANKING 
By WiturAm F. Spaupine, 


Author of Eastern Exchange, Currency and Finance, 
&e., &e. 


Tur man who elects to follow the profession of banking in 
the Far East chooses, if not an adventurous career, at 
least one in which there is endless variety. He has to bea 
practical banker, an expert in foreign exchange, some- 
thing of a trader and produce merchant, a keen judge of 
men and things, and last, but not least, an expert dealer in 
the precious metals. Silver is the very life of the East ; 
gold hardly less so. As with the showman at the fair, 
banking with the East is said to be a case of what is lost 
on the swings is gained on the roundabouts, which, being 
interpreted, means that should other financial operations 
Prove unremunerative, a banker may look to bullion 
operations to help him out. Silver, however, has all too 
oiten proved a broken reed which if a man lean on, it shall 
Pierce his hand. So the Americans found when they tried 
their luck in Eastern banking, with the result that 











they bought several hundred million dollars’ worth of 





experience, and we should hope and pray that it has 
been a good investment. 
ABSORPTION OF SILVER. 

Silver is perhaps the greatest aspect of the problem in 
Eastern banking and exchange. The East has an in- 
satiable appetite for the metal. It flows into China, and 
the stream into India is a never-ending one; it rarely 
flows out of either country. ‘‘ Where does it all go to?” 
an Eastern banker was asked. ‘‘ Confucius alone knows ; 
I don’t!” was the laconic reply. “* Anyway, we’ve got to 
have it to finance trade,” he added. 

Well, in 1925 China imported from England and the 
U.S.A. some 69 million standard ounces, and in 1924 she 
took about 62 million standard ounces. How is it used in 
China ? Inthis way. Silver in China is used as a measure 
of value of commodities both internally and externally. 
The Chinese expect to be paid in silver for their purchases 
whatever be their value in terms of gold in the countries 
from which they emanate. They also require payment in 
silver, no matter what be the gold price of China’s exports, 
and the banker has, so to speak, to hold the scales between 
the two, and to squeeze his profit in the ase ea The 
Chinese do not view silver as a measure of value in the 
sense that we view gold. Apart from the exchange 
between silver and gold, as silver in China is a commodity, 
its value rises and falls according to local conditions. If 
there be a large supply of the metal in one province, and 
a searcity in another, silver in the first province will appre- 
ciate to a degree almost beyond comprehension in Western 
countries. The price level of commodities in the place 
where silver is scarce will depreciate in an even greater 
ratio. For each occasion that it is profitable to transfer 
gold from one country to another, it is many times more 
profitable to move silver from one Chinese province to 
another, and it is the banker’s job to take advantage of 
these varying conditions and to circulate the silver. If 
he seize time by the forelock and lays down funds on the 
spot just when wanted, the greater his profit. In a word, 
with silver he has got to know what to do, when to do it, 
and how to do it: that is the alpha and omega of silver 
exchange. 

Sino-ForeicN TraDE AND EXCHANGE. 

Banking in China is a complex business. In addition to 
the negotiation of bills of exchange, the banker has the 
ever-present anxiety of buying and selling silver. With 
silver it is weight that counts, not the number of picces. 
Time and again China has seemed to be on the verge of 
adopting a dollar currency, but numerous as are these 
coins in circulation, they have never replaced the ubiqui- 
tous tael, or Chinese ounce of silver. Of taels, again, the 
number is legion. For the most part the tael of silver 
circulates in the form of small ingots or “ shoes of sycee,” 
of varying weight and size, and every province has its 
own tael weight differing just a little from that of every 
other province. Shoes of sycee, so called from a fancied re- 
semblance to a Chinese woman’s foot, are taken by weight 
and not by count, and are exchanged at their silver value 
as a commodity. 

Apart from the internal demand, it might be asked 
why trade should be so dependent upon this silver. It is 
not a matter of chance that Sino foreign trade is so largely 
carried on through the medium of sycee silver, but one of 
necessity. Sycee silver is the only accepted medium of 
exchange of which trade can be sure of getting a tree 
supply, hence the continued demand for the metal from 
the West. Just how the value fluctuates may be briefly 
explained. Suppose there be a large demand in, say, 
Shanghai for sterling owing to heavy imports, the Chinese 
will require gold exchange with which to pay, and as 
demand increases, so the value of sterling (gold) rises and 
that of silver falls. It is the reverse with exports. Heavy 
exports from China result in the offering of gold bills on 
London in exchange for silver, and the greater the supply, 
the more will silver appreciate. In practice, exchange 
and trade may be said to react upon each other. The 
value of Chinese commodities being expressed in terms 
of silver, and the value of most of the commodities im- 
ported by China being in terms of gold, exchange between 
gold and silver will tend to vary with the nature and 
of this commerce. Silver, it is plain, is the 
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variable factor, and since the rate of exchange, say, 
Shanghai on London, expresses the equation between 
two factors, gold and silver, the price of the one of which 
is fixed and that of the other variable, it follows that the 
rate of exchange with China is intimately connected with 
the fluctuations in the market price of the metal. 

Tue Currency CHaos. 

Silver is, however, only one aspect of the problem in 
Eastern banking ; the chaotic condition of the currency 
is another. We may take the present position of Dairen 
as a good example. Although a supposed gold standard 
has been adopted by the Japanese authorities there, both 
Chinese and Japanese currency is in circulation. There 
are two varieties of yen notes issued by the Japanese, the 
ordinary yen note and the Newchwang note, the latter 
being 30 per cent. more valuable than the former. Quite 
recently, 100 yen in Newchwang notes were the equiva- 
lent of about 134 yen in ordinary yen notes. Then, of 
Chinese money, both dollars and fractional currency 
(small money) are in circulation, some issued by the 
Fukien, Kwantung and Hupeh mints, some by the 
Tientsin Government mint, and there is a fractional 
difference in exchange between all. For example, a few 
months ago, 100 yen Newchwang notes were equivalent to 
133.90 yen ordinary yen notes; 100 yen Newchwang 
notes were also worth $117.15 small Chinese money, while 
$100 big Chinese currency was the equivalent of 103.40 
yen Newchwang notes, or 137 yen ordinary notes. Again, 
$1 big money exchanged for $1.21 small money, or 253 
coppers, and a 10-cent piece, small money, exchanged for 
21 coppers. 

An EXCHANGE PROBLEM. 

A en banker may envisage the problem of the 
transfer of money to other ports in China. The procedure 
is highly complicated. The money to be transferred, if it 
happen to be in Chinese currency, must first be converted 
into Japanese yen, and again converted into the currency 
of the port to which the sum is to be remitted. For 
instance, if $100 big Chinese money is to be sent to 
Shanghai, the banker would first convert it into 103.40 
yen Newchwang notes. Then he would convert 103.40 
yen Newchwang notes into 71 Shanghai taels, and, 
finally, remit the sum in taels to Shanghai, where the 

erson to be paid would expect to be paid in silver, 
‘he yen is the standard currency in Dairen, but other cur- 
rencies can always be exchanged, though there is no 
official quotation for francs, marks, roubles or other kinds 
of foreign money. 
Inp1A—Tue Link or THE Precious MErALs. 

So much for China: and as if that were not sufficient 
problem, the Eastern banker has India—the “ sink of the 
precious metals.” In 1925 her net imports of gold were 
valued at Rs.61 crores, and of silver Rs.20 crores. The 
economic factors with which the banker has to deal in 
India are numerous, and possibly they were not so com- 
plicated before the closing of the mints in 1893 to the free 
coinage of silver. Before that year he carried on his 
operations without the aid of a Government-managed 
currency and exchange standard. If India had an un- 
favourable balance of trade, it was the banker’s privilege 
to act as the intermediary for the export of silver to cancel 
the adverse balance ; if the balance were the other way, 
he arranged the imports of silver and gold by which the 
West paid India, and the limits of fluctuation in exchange 
were, roughly, the cost of importing and exporting silver. 
Now we have the additional complication arising from the 
currency of the one country being in silver and that of 
the other in gold, to say nothing of the Government’s 
endeavour to maintain a stable exchange. As an Indian 
writer says, the value of silver may vary considerably in 
relation to gold during the time of shipment, though the 
risks of variation may be to some extent overcome by 
“ forward ” contracts. However, the parities of gold and 
silver are sometimes above and sometimes below market 
rates, the vagaries of which seem impossible to anticipate 
and difficult to explain. No one under the present system 
seems to have been able to evolve a definite basis on which 
to calculate exchange for the purpose of fixing forward 
exchange. Yet, the fact remains that Eastern bankers 


do make arrangements to export silver or gold to pay for 


—=. 


India’s imports, and to-day, when she is exportin 

than she imports, the balance is very efficiently sa” 
by shipments of gold or silver to India through thew’ 
mediary of the banks. There are differences of pg 
as to what shall be the basis of future stabilization on 
rupee, but a few words on exchange may be of nt te 


InDIAN EXCHANGE. 

From the point of view of the man in the street in Tn 
the rate of exchange may be said to depend on the relate 
between exports and imports. Exporters of Indian = 
duce require rupees against the sterling paid to then ‘3 
London by their British consignees. Importers of Brit 
goods need sterling to pay to the British consignors 
the exchange banker is the intermediary. The exchane 
banks, in fact, act as a clearing house ; they pe: 
rupees in India for the exporters, and sterling in Lae 
for the importers, an Indian exporter being usually , 
seller of sterling, while an importer is a buyer of sterling 
The exporters, therefore, sell their sterling bills to tf, 
banks in exchange for rupees and the importers pay 
rupees to the banks in exchange for sterling remittan: 
in one form or another. India, with a balance of trade jy 
merchandise and treasure in her favour of some 10) 
crores of rupees, is now a heavy seller of sterling ‘ 

The rate at which the exchange banks buy from t] 
exporters and sell to the importers is expressed in so many 
shillings and pence to the rupee, and at the present time 
competition among the banks is so keen that the rate hs 
been shaded down to 64ths of a penny, and profits are, jy 
consequence, reduced to a minimum. The quotation fo; 
sterling depends largely on the relation between supply 
and demand; the larger the supply, the lower the 
exchange; the greater the demand, the higher the 
exchange. Conversely, the higher the price the greater 
the supply ; the lower the price, the greater the demand, 
To take an illustration : suppose the supply at any par- 
ticular time be £1,000, and the demand £2,000, the banks 
must put up the price in order to increase the supply, and 
decrease the demand until equilibrium be reached at, say, 
£1,500. There are necessarily limits to the upward or 
downward movements in exchange, for, when the price 
reaches a certain point, it becomes possible for banks or 
bullion brokers to export or import gold or silver either 
in specie or in bullion, and thus automatically add to the 
demand or to the supply, as the case may be. The present 
position in India will make this clear. Owing to the 
excess of exports, the supply of sterling is continually in 
excess of demand. The price, therefore, tends to fall—ie,, 
exchange rises, and exporters find it more profitable to 
import the gold equivalent of sterling from London and 
dispose of it in exchange for rupees in the local bullion 
markets than to sell their sterling in the exchange market. 
The position would be the other way, of course, had India 
an excess of imports. Naturally, in practice, the mer 
chants do not usually occupy themselves with the direct 
dealing in gold or silver. Most of them will be content to 
have the settlements in gold or silver effected through the 
agency of the banks and bullion merchants, but the 
principle, nevertheless, remains the same. 


OrnerR AsPECTS OF THE PROBLEM. 

Limits of space, of course, have precluded our showing 
more than a tow of the many aspects of Eastern banking. 
Japan, Siam, Indo-China, Java, all present problems 
with which the banker has to deal, but underlying them 
all is the provision of funds for the financing of trade 
between the Far East and Great Britain, so perhaps when 
the Spectator comes to deal with the figures of the Eastern 
banks’ balance-sheets in a few weeks’ time, the reader 
will view them with greater interest, now that he realizes 
the efforts of the men responsible for the results. 


um 








Owing to the great pressure on the advertising space, 
it has not been possible to include in the Supplement the 
article dealing more directly with banking profits and bank 
shares, but it will be found on another page of the current 
issue. It should be read in conjunction with what has 
already been said concerning general banking conditions 
during the past year. 
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The National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 


AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 








PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND & UN- 
DIVIDED PROFITS - - ~ £2,147,697 
£4,147,697 
Directors: 
Hon. W. Pemper arte , Hion. Str Artuve Myers, 
(Chairman).) 7, BR. Rei, Esq. 
Henry F. Fresiwater, Esq. Sesell Eric - Esq. 
Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E.] cy, James H. BL Coates 
Rorert Locan, Esq. (Honorary Director). 


Head Office:—8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Manager: —Artuur WILLIs, 


Chief Office in New Zealand: —WELLINCTON. 


General Manager:—G. W. MclIntosu. 


86 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Correspondents in all parts of the World. 


The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, receives 
Deposits of £50 and upwards for 1 or 2 years at 44 per cent. per 
annum, and conducts every description of Banking business con- 
nected with New Zealand. 
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HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


P. & O. Banking Corporation Limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited 








Agents 

Everywhere, 
Paid-up Capital - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,479,416 
- £253,654,776 


Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1925) 


Every description of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN 


business transacted. 


BANKING 


Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS: and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & Nationa! Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 























THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


£5,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Capital Authorised - - - - 
Issued and Paid-up- - - = 


The Bank is able to offer to its clients at 
home and abroad exceptional facilities in foreign 
exchange and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and to provide up-to-date credit 
reports and information as to business conditions 
of the world. Correspondence 


in all parts 


invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telecraphic Address {(Imland): “ Sarsrevo, Bircate, Loxpon.” 
escETapMe AGGress \( Foreign): “ SaEsREVO, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. Roya 7111. 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 

















GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS, LTD, 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Monomark : 


M Telephone: 
BCM/GMW 3 


Avenue 


* Wynotinsur,” 
4677 & 9875. 


London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SPECIALISTS. 
AGENTS TO THE LEADING LIFE OFFICES. 








Expert advice on Life Assurance is essential if 
you wish to obtain the best possible advantage. 
The benefit of our extended knowledge of 
Life Assurance Contracts will be furnished 
free of all cost to you on receipt of following 
particulars : — 


PEM OE IND deccidcdurnrindcendparsamededecieatsauaneiat 
Annual amount available for insurance £............++00++ 
Class of Policy required. (Strike out those not required.) 
(1) Whole Life. 


(2) Whole Life, limited payment system, 





to cease at 


NE in cucabeisoaruneds 
(3) Endowment assurance payable at age............++++++ 
(4) Children’s Optional Policy; Child aged............++ 


(5) Estate Duty Policy. 
(6) Super Tax Policy. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 
By Georce M. Wyatt. 


Jn the first instance it will be of interest to examine as 
closely as possible the total expenditure on Life Assurance 
in the United Kingdom, as compared with the total popu- 
istion, and what amount of Insurance is provided per head 
by such expenditure. In order to utilize the latest 
Government Returns with reference to Life Assurance we 
must go back to the year 1923, but in some ways this is 
an advantage, as when dealing with the total population 
itis necessary to turn to the figures disclosed in the Census 
of 1921, and little adjustment (if any) would be requisite 
for variation in the population in the intervening two 
years. The approximate population of England, Scot- 
iand and Ireland and the adjoining Islands at the 1921 
Census was 47,000,000, the male population being 
approximately 22,500,000 out of the total. 

Analysing these figures a little closer, we find that the 
male population over twenty-one years was some 
16,000,000. 

From the Life Assurance Companies’ Returns as 
rendered to the Board of Trade for the year 1923 we find 
that there were some 4,400,000 Policies in force with the 
Ordinary Life offices insuring £1,182,000,000, and 
51,500,000 Policies in force with the Industrial offices 
insuring £715,600,000. It will be seen that the total 
number of Policies in force is in excess of the total popu- 
lation, which is a very striking fact, although it must be 
borne in mind that in the Industrial Section especially it 
is very customary for one man to hold several small 
policies in addition to insurances on the lives of his 
family. The combined figures show that the average 
amount insured per head of the population—men, 
women and children—works out at about £40. 

The total premiums paid on Ordinary and Industrial 
Life Assurance amounted in 1923 to £80,029,823, or 
approximately 30s. per head of the population. 


Ta: AmounT oF Lire AssuRANCE IN Force—Is Tuis 
SUFFICIENT ? 

The question arises whether sufficient Life Assurance 
cover is carried in this country, and we shall endeavour 
to prove that the answer is decidedly in the negative. 

The total amount of Life Assurance carried is 
£1,900,000,000, whilst if the arguments to be deduced 
are sound the figures should be at least £6,400,000,000. 
For the purpose of establishing this theory it is necessary 
to refer to the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, which, 
in addition to providing compensation for loss of wages 
in the event of accident arising out of employment also 
provides for compensation for the workman’s dependents 
in the event of death by accident. This compensation 
's based on three years’ earnings with a minimum of 
£200 and a maximum of £600 where there are dependents, 
according to the actual earnings of the deceased workman 
and the size of his family. It is evident that those who 
were responsible for framing the Act considered that these 
were the minimum amounts that were necessary as 
provision for a workman’s dependents. 

Taking the mean figure of £400 for our purposes, 
and multiplying this by the total male population over 
twenty-one years—i.e., 16,000,000—we get a figure of 
£6,400,000,000 against actual insurance in force in 1923 
of £1,900,000,000, that is less than one-third of the mini- 
mum. At present we have not dealt with the profes- 
sional and business man as distinct from the industrial 


worker, and it is quite clear therefore that the figure of 
£6,400,000,000, which is based on an insurance of £400 
per head of the male population over twenty-one years 
must be considerably increased, as naturally the profes- 
sional and business classes require to cover larger amounts 
than the industrial worker. 


Tue Case of THE ProressioNAL MAN. 

It is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as 
regards the professional and business classes in the absence 
of any definite statistics, but it is felt that the Income Tax 
Returns may be of some assistance. For the year 1922-23 
the total number of persons assessed for Income Tax was 
4,750,000 with gross income of £2,900,000,000, the net 
taxable income being assessed at £1,320,000,000. 

It is not possible to arrive at the exact proportion of 
the gross income derived from Investments as compared 
with personal earnings, but there is no doubt that a very 
substantial proportion of the gross income referred to is 
represented by personal earnings, and that Assurances of 
three times such yearly earnings would represent a very 
large figure indeed. That an insurance based on three 
years’ earnings is by no means too high a figure is evident 
if we take the case of a professional man earning, say, 
£1,000 a year. An insurance of £3,000—that is three 
years’ earnings—will only provide an income of about 
£150 per annum if invested in Trustee Securities, so that 
unless he dies possessed of other capital in addition to the 
amount carried by way of Life Assurance cover his de- 
pendents would not be any too well provided for. It is 
evident therefore that the conclusions arrived at are 
based on the very minimum amount of cover required, 
and that there is a tremendous field for education and 
development of Life Assurance in this country. 

Whilst the onus of providing insurance, as a general 
rule, falls on the husband’s shoulders, the matter is of the 
utmost importance to every wife, and the problem of 
sufficient Life Assurance concerns her most nearly. 


New Lire Assurances—Is THE Leeway BEING 
Mave Up? 

Again referring to the Government Returns of 1923, 
we find that the total number of new policies effected in 
the Ordinary Branch was 352,379 for a total sum assured 
of £98,710,659, and in the Industrial Branch 6,835,451 
for sums assured of £139,462,987. The average amount 
insured under each policy in the Ordinary Branch was 
£280, and in the Industrial Branch was £20, and the 
average of the Ordinary and Industrial Branches com- 
bined was £33. From these figures it is quite evident that 
after taking into consideration Policies that have matured 
or lapsed during the year the shortage in the mini- 
mum of Life Assurance required is being made up very 
slowly and that there must still be a large number of 
people who are very much under-insured or who carry no 
Life Assurance of any kind, and it is such persons who 
need educating by the Insurance Companies through 
the Press and by every other possible method. 

The total Life Funds of British Companies in respect 
of Insurances effected in the United Kingdom at the end 
of 1923 amounted to £629,480,781 or about £15 per head 
of the total population. 

The total amount paid under policies in the way of 
claims and surrenders during the year in question 
amounted in round figures to some £52,000,000. 

It may be of interest to note that there are some 100 
offices transacting Life business in the United Kingdom 
including a few foreign and colonial companies and 
the Government Return shows that in 1923 the premiums 
paid to Home Companies were £77,655,558, as compared 
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with £2.874,265 paid to the Colonial and Foreign Com- 
panies transacting the business in this country. 

There is probably no form of business where mathe- 
matical knowledge is so scientifically applied and where 
the results obtained work out in the long run so accurately. 
Over a long period of years there has been a tendency 
to increased length of life, the benefits of which have 
accrued to successive Insurers in the way of lower rates 
and increased bonuses. 

Another important side of Life business is the invest- 
ment policy of the respective companies and here some 
offices have been more successful than others and in 
consequence have been able to produce better results 
for their Policy-Holders. In this connexion however it 
should be added that the general investment policy of 
the Companies is as a whole on the prudent side, as must 
necessarily be the case with moneys which are in the 
nature of Trust Funds. 

Some SrriktnG EXAMPLES OF THE PROTECTION 
AFFORDED BY LirE ASSURANCE. 

In order to impress the reader with the importance 
of the subject under review it has been necessary to 
quote figures in totals, and having got so far it is now 
proposed to come to individual cases of the benefits of 
Life Assurance first from the point of view of insurance 
protection in the case of early death and _ secondly 
as an investment where the Policy-Holder has lived 
until a ripe age or until the actual maturity of the policy 
at a fixed age. 

For the purpose special steps have been taken to secure 
authentic examples from the records of a number of the 
leading Offices and in Table A annexed are authentic 
cases of insured persons who have died within twelve 
months of taking out their policies. The table shows 
also where the information has been furnished, the 
actual premium paid and by deducting this from the 
Sum Assured the reader will in each case see what 
substantial advantages have accrued under the Policies. 
When collecting this information, exceptional cases have 
been quoted by the Companies which are well worthy of 
repetition. For example, in one case a man came to 
the counter, paid his first premium and on leaving the 
Office fell down the steps and was killed. In another 
case a professional man who died as the result of an 
accident had during the preceding two years taken out 
Life Policies for upwards of £50,000. The premiums 
paid in this case would only represent a small fraction 
of the Sum Insured and the enormous benefit accruing 
is obvious. A distinguished engineer having an import- 
ant appointment as President of an International Com- 
mission insured his life for £10,000 for six months to 
protect his dependents and died within three months of 
the date of medical examination and his being passed 
as a first class Life. 

Tue Lire Poricy As AN INVESTMENT. 

We have dealt above with the cases of early death, 
but there is another side to be considered and that is the 
benefits accruing from Life Assurance where the Assured 
is still living or has died at a ripe age. The following is 
an actual example of a Policy which was taken out in 
1897, where Assured was still alive at January Ist, 1924 :— 

£ 


s. d 
Original sum assured a ae ee ee -- 1000 0 0O 
Bonus additions to 31/12/22... oe oo -» 66010 0 
Bonus for year 1923 oe ee a ee ee 41 0 0 
Total sum assured at 1/1/24 .. oe oe -- 1,701 10 0 


The yearly premium is .. es es ee ee 25 1 8 
The total premiums paid to Dec. 1923 (26} years) .. 664 14 2 

It will be noted that (a) the bonus additions are more 
than the premiums paid. (b) the Policy-Holder has been 
insured since the issue of the policy from £1,000 in the 
first year increasing year by year to £1,701 10s. as at 
January Ist, 1924. (c) the Bonus for 1923 was £41 being 
£15 8s. 4d. more than the premium paid for the year. 
At June 30th, 1924: (1) The cash value of the bonus 
additions was £373 15s. 7d. (2) The cash value of the 
policy and bonus additions was £753 15s. (3) The loan 
available on security of the Policy was £678. (4) The 
Assured could if he so desired convert into a fully-paid 
policy of £1,263 free from all future premiums and 
entitled to participate in further Yonuses until maturity 


of the Policy. This is a fair example of the be 
accruing under a Life Policy. aa 
In the annexed statement, B, are set out examples 
actual Policies which have been in force for a aie 
of years and under which the Sum Assured has va 
substantially increased by bonus additions. , 
Lire Pouicres To Meet Spectra Neeps, 
There are, of course, many different schemes of Lif 
Assurance to meet the special circumstances under which 
Assurance is required and it may not be out of place tj 
refer to some of these. For example, a Policy which js 
very attractive is that known as the Limited Payment 
Policy. This is a Whole Life Policy where the premiyns 
cease at a definite age so that the Assured knows the 
maximum amount he will have to pay, at the outset 
If for example a Whole Life Assurance is taken out, the 
assured may live to a great age and the premiums bein 
payable throughout the whole of life may become = 
undue burden, especially in the case of a man who retires 
say, at the age of 60 or 65, and whose income may be 
reduced on retirement. : 
Under the Limited Payment policy the premiums 
would cease at the age selected, say 60, but on the othe 
hand, if the Assurance is taken out on a With-Profit 
basis, the Policy will continue to be increased by the 
addition of profits, for the rest of life, and the following 
is an example of such a Policy as compared with an 
Ordinary Whole Life Policy where the premiums ar 
payable through the whole of life. 
A Poticy For £1,000 wits Prorits. 
Ordina ry whole 


Premiums limited to Estimated Life Policy 


age 60. sum assured Total 
Age next Total and Bonus premiums 
birthday Annual premiums atage Annual paid to 
atentry. Premium. payable. 70 Premium. age 70) 
£ se. d. £ s.d. £ £ as. d. £ s.d, 
25 -- 240 10 .. 8419 2 .. 1900 21 12 6 .. 97326 
35 -- 335 0 .. 83150 1700 28 00 .. 98000 


It will be observed that the Life Assured who con- 
menced at age 25 under the Limited Payment Scheme 
has paid a total of £841 9s. 2d., and has no more payments 
to make, whilst if he had adopted the scheme of payments 
throughout life he would at age 70 have paid £973 2s. 6d, 
and would still be liable to pay the annual premium of 
£21 12s. 6d. so long as he lived. 

Deatn Duties anp Lire AssurANCE. 

Another instance where Life Assurance is of extreme 
use and where there is still room for a very large develop- 
ment, is in respect of Death Duties, which, unless some 
special provision is made, are a serious handicap to the 
Beneficiaries more especially if at the time they become 
payable, forced realization is necessary. This Duty is, 
of course, more especially a source of anxiety in con- 
nexion with estates which include landed property, or 
Stocks and Shares, which are not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, and may be difficult to realize quickly, except 
at a substantial sacrifice. The following are examples of 
the annual cost of provision for estate duty by means of 
life assurance in the case of an eligible life aged 40 years 
next birthday. It should be remarked that the annual 
cost is substantially reduced by certain abatements which 
can be claimed in respect of Income Tax. 

Estate duty payable 


being the amount 
for which the 


Yearly premium sub- 
ject to abatement 
of income tax for 


Estimated policy should be non-participating 
value of estate. effected. policy. 
£ £ £ sn. 4. 
20,000 - 1,600 as 41 12 0 
50,000 ee 7,000 ise 182 0 0 
100,000 ee 19,090 - 494 0 0 
500,000 oe 135,000 “s 3,510 0 0 
1,000,000... 290,000 .. 7,540 0 0 


It is of interest to note that during the discussion of 
Sir William Harcourt’s Budget of 1894 by which death 
duties were first imposed, both the author of that Budget 
and Mr. Goschen strongly advocated life assurance as 4 
method of previding for Death Duties. The course of 
events since that time has served to emphasize the 
advantages that life assurance affords in this matter. 

There are on record a number of cases where large 
estates have changed hands several times in a very short 
period owing to death with the result that through the 
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- . . ve s e “ arouncle 
Policy would have saved the situation. ibe wm 0 i519 6 } 
Another policy which is growing in favour is the child’s 56 .. 500 0 .. 25 0 0 .. Encephalits [ey 
. . a . . . . = "tn. 
optional policy. If such a policy is effected in the early argica. 
ie a : ; . 56 2 O00 19 Ps 
years of a child’s life (and such a policy can be dated 2° 20,000 0 1012 0 0 .. Accident. 
: “1: ¥ . . ob 1ooOo 600 62 0 O Acute Appendi oe 
back to date of birth) the eventual sum payable in relation — 57 0 0 2313 0 Bronchitis & He 
; ! b , 2 ° 23 1% sro! 8 & Hes 
to the premium may be very large indeed, for example, Failure. art 
under a policy issued by one of the leading Companies, 58 6,000 0 .. 416 0 0 -» Heart Diseasg 
by paying £10 per annum, the father is able to put his TABLE B. 
son in the position to insure his life for a sum which  Crams arren Loxc Dvration or Poticy wirs Accum, 
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‘ = “” . . . . e * 4s 7 ** \~ 5 
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. * is 2 . . 78 200 oT 245 361 
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: ee TET cae i . * 83 ee 1,000 sii 1,256 2.045 
in a profession or building up a business, &e., &e. It is 86 rn 340 “ 
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Le sey 86 - J J 558 S 1045 
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TABLE A. Note.— In considering this Table, the fact must not be overlooked 


EXxamMpLes OF CLAIMS IN First YEAR OF ASSURANCE. 
Sum Total Amount of Cause of Death. 
Ag Assured. Premium paid. 
£ «. Sf a. @. 

20 20 0 .. 7 10 Ww -» Typhoid. 

21 20.000 © .. NotFurnished .. MotorCycle Accident. 

-. ee 305 8 - Not Furnished Motor Cycle Accident. 

23 504 16 .. 911 8 »» Motor Accident. 

(2 Qtrs.) 

24 2.000 0 .. 55 11 8 -- Landrys Paralysis. 

25 .. 200 0 .. ll 5 6 -» Typhoid Fever. 

. oe 200 0 e 7 611 «. Sarcoma of right lung. 

26 100 00 F 6 5 2 «+ Ulcerative Colitis. 

er SM 2 «-e 20 4 2 -- Pneumonia. 

28 500 O . 17 5 O .- Peritonitis. 

29 1.000 0O 35 0 0 .- Accident. 

30 50 0 17 211 -- MotorCycle Accident. 

30 250 0 .. 510 5 »» Lobar Pneumonia. 

30 7 © is 3.9 4 .. Pneumonia. 

32 KO O .. 8 0 0 -- Accident. 

32 34 G os 8 3 0 ee Influenza and Septic 

Pneumonia. 
500 O «e 13 1 8 e+» Burns in Motor Cycle 
Accident. 

noo 0 10 0 0 -. Pneumonia. 

loo 0 i e289 -» Accidentally drowned 

35. 200 0 .. 1112 2 -» Heat Apoplexy. 

36 10.000 0 299 3 4 »« Carcinoma Cerebri. 

75 500 O ce 515 0 e+ Duodenal Ulcer. 

(2 Qtrs.) 

37 1015 0 Not Furnished .. Accident. 

37 203 12 1411 © «» Influenza & Nephritis. 

38 1,500 0O 66 6 2 e» Nephritis & Uraemia. 

40 Sas 84 cx 27 9 2 «+ Influenzal Meningitis. 

40 1000 O ee - =- = e«» Bicycle Accident 

(1 Qtr.) 

41 306 0 P 22 9 6 -. Acute Nephritis. 

4) 1000 O 70 01 -« Accident. 

41 KO 0 ‘s 26 2? O os Pneumonia. 

4? 1000 0 .. 51 10 lo e» Double Basal Pneu- 
monia and Encepha- 
litis. 

43 300 0 1610 9 »e Pneumonia. 

43 S14 O ce 9 3 ii . Motor Accident. 

46. 1000 0 .. 55 15 0 -- Pulmonary Embolism. 

46 200 0 .. ll 0 @ -» Duodenal Ulcer. 

46 5.300 0 .. 1 4 2 -. Acute Appendicitis. 

45 1000 0 .. 7 9 6 -- Cerebral Haemorr- 

hage. 

47 300 —O 913 3 Cancer. 

47 255 5 ‘ lo 2 4 Bronchial Pneumonia. 

47 500 0 .- 19 0 O Aneurism, 

48 200 0 13.0 (0 Cancer. 

et) 103° 3 7% 3 Angina Pectoris. 

mw .. lO.000 0 508 O 0 . Accidemt. 

me ea 100 © .. 12 10 8 -» Carcinonia of oeso- 


phagus. 


that as from the first day each Policy was taken cut the Company 
was responsible to pay the sum assured in the event of death, 


with an increasing liability as bonuses were 


declared. In other 


words each Policy afforded substantial insurance protection during 
the whole of Life, in addition to its value as an investment. 
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LIABILITIES 

Paid-up Capital .. a oe 
Reserve Fund és oe os ws 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts (including 


Profit Balance) . . ak ee es 
Acceptances & Engagements ee + 
ASSETS 


Coin, Notes & Balances with Bank of England 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks .. 
Money at Cali & Short Notice oe se 
Investments 
Bills Discounted .. ee ee ee 
Advances ° ee és ‘ 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances & 

Engagements .. 


o* ee *- oe 


Bank Premises .. oe od ‘e 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast ing Co. Ltd. ee os 
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Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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The fi rst essential ;, any attempt to form a just view of the present 


go | Economic and Financial cenditiens and prospects of Great Britain is a reliable collection 
of facts, figures and other information of <ll kinds. The judicious enquirer knows that 
in the publications of H.M. Stationery Office a great deal of this work lies already per- 
formed for him, and therefore files for ready reference the Guipe To CURRENT OFFICIAL 
Statistics (3 vols., 1922-25, 1s. each). This useful work provides an index to the 
statistical matter of every description to be found in Government Publications such as 
the ESTIMATES AND AupITED (“APPROPRIATION”) AccouNTS of all STATE EEX PENDITURE 
and the various official returns relating to TRApE CoMMERCE AND SuiIppInG (sum- 


. 6d. per annum 


marised J/onthly in the Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation, 45 
Quarterly, in the Accounts of Foreign Trade and Commerce, various prices, and Annually 
in the Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries -1924, 
4 vols., £4.9s.). A subscription to the BoarD oF TRADE JouRNAL (30s. per annum) and the 
Ministry oF LAsour GAZETTE (/s. per annum) secures a steady supply of authoritative 
news on ail aspects of trade commercial and industrial subjects. Many other works of 
similar interest are available—c.g., The Survey of Overseas Markets (6s.), The Reports 
of the Department of Overseas Trade (60s. per annum), Statistical Summary of the 








"959 Mineral Industry (1922-24, 8s.), Parliamentary Debates (Commons 70s, Lords 55s.), 
All The Assurance Companies Returns for the Year 1923—an indispensable year book for 
045 all engaged in assurance work, ready very shortly (30s.). The Report of the Royal 

— Commission on National Health Insurance (6s. 6d.)—a thorough review of the whole 

439 system of State Health Insurance. Just published. 
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= 
The Happy Sportsman o 
j; THE St NLIT HOURS: A Record of Sport and Life. By Sir Tiwopore ANDREA 2 
, Editor of the ield, ete. os 
| Knthusiasts of different sports will follow him with pleasure uy j g 
| s right down to the root ‘form’ in every activit | 4 ly.’ imes 
18 3 
Mr. Cobham’s Adventures : 
Sk W AYS by ALAD . vit OBHAM, the famor irman, who has just completed his great a 
: journe from London to Cape Town and is now on his way home. 15 t " 
i ef t book.”-—Darl . “It is well worth reading.”—Evemiug Standard a 
The perenne Relief Work 3 
A 7, AKE K ADVE NTU RE by A. RutH Fry With a Trreface by the fF [Ton - 
r ¢ “EC rhs 
A plete account of the work of the Quakers in Europe during the War and after a 
: ! ter wy an story. 10/6 a 
A Nature Lov: 2r's Book " 
THE CHANG ING F AC EK OF ENGLAND by ANTH N y ( LLET’ N ( a 
vondent of the Times 
; ! r able to describe 1 : ] 2nd than Mr. Collett, who is already w 7 
le circle of read | 7/6 n « 
ina " » 
The World Dende a 
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A New Nove ‘d x ‘Stribling i 
TEEFT ALLOW by TLS. RIBLING, Author of ‘“ Fombombo,” ete. 7/6 net = 
Another Ashley Sterne s 
KNOTTED YARNS by ASHLES S E, Author of Twisted Ta Cc. 2/6 a 
. aio & 
Popular Editions at 2/6 2 
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| . = on 
: BOOKS FOR EAS71 ER ® 
: GS PRE - _ 2 
2 GREAT TASKS AND GRE AT INSPIR \TIONS by the Rt. Rev. FF. THeoport a 
Woops, D.D., Lord Bishop ot Winchester. 
. ~* Tost the bool r Church councillors wh isk now and ag: 1 g¢ that will as 
. i : them a vision of somethi1 ler and bigger than their parochial tasks Guardian a 
' i 2 p ne x 
a H HOW CAN I PRAY? A N Fnouuiry Based on the Tord’s Prayer by the Rev . 
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NOTABLE DANIEL BOOKS 


The Truth About Science 
By VISCOUNT HARBERTON. 
An original idea of philosophy 
concisely, convincingly 





2 vols. 6s, net each. 
put forward clearly, 
and with considerable wit. 


Letters from Russian Prisons 
With Introductory Letters by twenty-two well-known 
European and American writers, including ARNOLD 
Bennett, H. N. Braritsrorp, GerorGc Branpes, Kar 
Capek, ALBERT EINSTEIN, MAURICE MAETERLINCK, ROMAIN 
Ro.Lianp, Berrranpn Russeir, H. G. WELLS, and REBECCA 
WEST. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ready end of March. 

Johnny Jones: Guttersnipe 
By J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 7s. 6d. net. 
A realistic story of slum life which holds one by its 
obvious sincerity and equally obvious acquaintance with 
the life described. 


Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist 
By ALEXANDER BERKMAN. With Introduction by 
EpwWArpD CARPENTER. 10s. 6d. net. 
An excellent and extraordinary book, which students of 
life will find fascinating. 


Tales for Teachers 
By ALFRED ROWBERRY WILLIAMS. 5s. net. 
Thirty-two original and arresting essays, sketches and 
stories on the subject of primary education. 


The Difficulties of Dr. Deguerre 
By WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Grorce F. C, Searte, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated 
by ArtruuR Mor.anp. 22s. 6d. net. 
Into the mouths of fictitious characters, which represent 
both the laity and medical experts, Dr. Hadwen has put 
all that can be said for and against vivisection, vaccina- 
tion and inoculation. 
Lisis on application. 


THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 











LONDON: 


Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
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All books 
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of our 1,250 bookstalls 
and bookshops; or by post 
from the address below. 


W. H. SMITH 
& SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE 
LONDON W.C. 2 









































HEATH CRANTON’S BOoox 


MEMORIES AT RANDOM. Melton an 
Harborough. 


HE NRY S. DAVENPORT. 21/- net. (The first cop 
of this book was purchased by H.R.H. The Prince 4 
W ales). 

*Mr. Davenport was a sportsman from his cradle, . 
A jolly jovial book, the record of a life well spent in ihe 
Joyal service of British sport.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES, 
hp H. eg Foreword by Lorn Rin: 
80 pho tographs. 15/- 
“ This book, betaling * vith the challenge of men who 
created opportunity, may prove a national tonic.’ 
W eekly Dispatch, 
THE HAPPY FISHERMAN. 50 Yea; 
of Adventure with the Rod. 
WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 12 photog 


et. 
* A book that will delight all fishermen.” 


Daily Telegraph 
SALLY IN RHODESIA. 
SHEILA MACDONALD. _ 12 photographs. 





raphs 10s. 6d, 


10s. 6d 


“Cleverly written, and gives 
number of books of the more conventional type... . A 
fine advertisement for the country."—The Field. 


SOME WESSEX SKETCHES. 
DOROTHY A. HOLMES. Foreword by Jou 
Suirtey-Fox, R.B.A. 26 full-page drawings. 10/6 net 

* Mr. Shirley-Fox says in his foreword * the book should 
prove a valuable souvenir,” and with this commendation we 
are quite in accord.”"—The Field. 


JOHN PEEL. Famous in Sport and Song, 
HUGH MACHELL. Foreword by Viscount 
Utiswater. 30 photographs. Frontispiece in four colours, 
two pedigrees and a map. 10/6 net. 

“John Peel comes to life vividly 
book.”"—Morning Post. 


THESE PLAYERS. A Diary of the “Old 
Vic.” 


in Mr. Machell’s 


DORIS WESTWOOD. Five photogra} hs. eo net 
{S ril 

IN LONDON’S SHADOWS. 
REVD. FRANK L. JENNINGS, B.Litt.. The Dos 


House Parson. Foreword by J. A. R. Cairns, Esq 
(Thames Police Court). 6 cgaracteristic photog ple 


6/- net. [Just ready 


ANY LANGUAGE—ANY METRE. 
J. D. H. BANKES. 3/- net. 


FICTION. 7/6 net 
THE SINCLAIR FAMILY. 


HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON, DBE 
SE COND EDITION. 

“If all our novelists could depict the subtleties of family 
life as exquisitely as they are here depicted, then. the 
standard of English fiction would be a great deal higher 
than it is..—John o° London's Wecklv. 


WITH THE TIDE. 
HARRY TIGHE. SECOND EDITION. 
* Most decidedly a novel to enjoy."——Tatler. 


THE GREAT GREEN SERPENT. _ 
CHARLES J. MANSFORD, Author of “Sword o 


Scarlet,” etc. [ Just ready 
THE LUCK OF WEALTH. A Novel of 
Life in South Wales. 


THEODORE NICHOLL, Author of “ The Hels 
Frisd.” [Shor 
THE IRON POT, | 
JOHN WILLS. [Short 
NOT TO THE SWIFT. : 
A. S. HOMEWOOD, Author of “ Jimpy. * { Shortl 


JOAN OF ST. ALBANS. An Historical 
Novel. 


BEATRIX HUGHES [Just reads 


Send for | ens “List. 
6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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— 
So one feels when leaving the trimmings of the subject, and 


t rar Si lement approaching the great book itself. Its overwhelming univer- 
KS t 4 p pp . sality beggars the poor reader while enriching him, just as a 


dozen years of real life do when considered in retrospect. 








Die LONDON: MARCH 13th, 1926. They seem to be just a vague, golden haze of revelations, 
h and cosmic kindnesses, oppressions hardly to be distinguished from 
———__ “aresses. They seem to be a great ocean of light through which 
It copy — a little, half-drowned ego is drifting and swimming in a progress 
rince of en st of mingled fate and will. All we can do is to look back 
PRI NCIPAL CONTENTS through the tears of the soul, subdued by awe and wonder, to a 
i acaiel state of half-intelligence in which memory and reason function 
: Nightwind (Edmund Blunden) 455 eer 

ES Poetn : an ane a (Mr. Richard Chueh My zs po So we look back on the Iliad, The Divine Comedy, Lear, and 
“asia The Ques ; - Matera: : ) ee Don Quixote. All that we can say about them appears to be 
- Death Duties (Sir Bernard Mallet) + + -- 456 trite and personal. In the atmosphere in which they move, 
en who Haec Olim Meminisse ee - 7 “a -- 456 one’s own personality, in spite of its sacredness, is something 
Victorian Statesmen ee ee ae oe .. 458 to be kept in the background, for it is so pathetically shabby 

Y.. A Detective Story .. - aa ov - .. 460 in that clear air. 
Cars the Swan of Usk .. i " ses Ms .. 460 It is a habit of commentators to treat of the adventure of 
10s 4n Important Musical Biography re 2 a Don Quixote and Sancho Panza as intended allegories ; but 
as tter than Medicine 162 that seems to be at best an utilitarian habit. Certainly one 
—— on bi a ” “may fantasize to one’s own taste after sharing the realities 
graph, Mrs. Haldane wi ” " si ++ 464 in which these two immortals move: but the allegory and 
Napoleon es Rs a4 oe ee - -- 464 moral afterthought must be one’s own. For Cervantes was 


10s, 64 Highways and Byways in Leicestershire . 466 more than a moralist ; he was a religious man, steeped in the 
I ‘The Adventure of Wrangel Island in aa .. 466 Mystery of experience. His book was the fruit of sixty years 


crowded with heroic events and the searching lethargies of 








= “A Confessions of a Capitalist “a oe “F .. 466 pteran : zi = : i. 
poverty and mischance. The self-consciousness of his art, 
SRE a therefore, had its roots in a stratum of his being deeper than 
intellect, conviction, and moral opinion. He wrote with an 
F es NIGHTWIN open mind ; and the processes and output of that mind were 
' should 4 x ND real events, like the growth of a tree, or the common functions 
in ee of the human being, such as eating, sleeping, praying, and 
Atonc the lifted line of sombre green loving. His irony is so decp-founded that it appears to have 
Song, The sunset bonfire calms in golden space ; the unconsciousness and impersonality of the irony of nature. 
SCOUNT The one hedge-oak against the splendour seen The mind, in trying to fit a precise significance to it, is baflled 
colour, Like a squat idol grossly stares at grace ; as by an act of God. Nothing could be more grim, for instance, 
The white star comes, but no one saw it come, than the fact that in Don Quixote’s first adventure, when 
lachell' The music is the nightwind in the thorn. he sect out alone to achieve knighthood, he should receive the 
“Old -_ es _ eeequnta a stirs, and nestles home ; accolade at the hands of an innkeeper, and that his sword 
That winged dew murmurs on. should be buckled on by two Magdalens who witnessed the 
ceremony. Meanings and significances go reverberating 
O net O Vesper-born® back from that event—it can hardly be called fiction. It 
Shor Stiff-necked I stand like that same knotty tree, has something of the dark portent, the soul-searching 
As if heaven were my halo: thy dim span power of the story of the box of spikenard. It has an explosive, 
e Doss Seems but from reed to petal; but began a subvertive content, and carries a hidden warning for those 
5. Ese And died. Thy moment was infinity. who would stabilize ethics. 
neraph I bowed not, trembled not ; as though I were rj n like thi wever. we are no si 
read , ; g In plunging down like this. however, we are losing sight of 
The carven botch of an idolater. the wide, sunny panorama of the work, and forgetting the 
Eosunn BLuNpex. great individuals who move in it. Their actions and thoughts 
are not those of characters in fiction. What they say, do, 
and think are so direct that they are very life itself. Sancho 
is the crown of this reality. Not once, but on every occasion, 
DBE THE QUEST OF COURTESY he reacts with all the subtle simplicity of a living man. He is 
‘family i The History of Don Quixote. Translated by Thomas Shelton the embodiment of the plain, ¢ veryday, honest knave whom 
ren the evasen Bocioty, £8 9a.) . : * we call the man-in-the-street. And his mundane common 
higher ; sense drives him to follow that unhappy knight, the ridicule 
Tas superb edition by the Navarre Society of Shelton’'s of the world, the fool of imagination, the vain hunter after 
translation of Don Quixote, has given us the occasion to re-read perfect courtesy. That is a notable paradox. 
itonce again. The prose of Shelton is not so much noble as What was the summoning power of that knight who could 
splendid, and not so much splendid as full-blooded and _ call forth this comfortable feliow, this man-ordinary, from his 
_ Bf ftee-minded. It is a full diet of that rich, golden-crusted home and security, to follow a chimera of magnificent virtues 
ord ot & English just out of the oven of the Renaissance bakery. and rewards, and to learn at last so perfect a love for his 
a It is wellnigh impossible to credit the legend that Shelton master as to be indifferent to the failure of his earthly hopes ? 


(ays, especially as his life, spent as an agent acting with the own world, was master of himself; one who had subdued his 


Hostile § (ountess of Suffolk in the pay of Philip of Spain, must have appetites, and directed them towards the nourishment of his 


el of Bf made his translation of the first part of Don Quixote in forty That power was the spiritual strength of a man who, in his 


Shortly. been very hazardous. A modern scholar would lavish his soul, denying himself food and sleep—the deepest bodily 

best years on the task and might die leaving the second part  cravings—to further that purpose ; one who could proclaim 

Shorilt ininished. But to do it in forty days—the writer no doubt himself to be *“‘a minister of God on earth and the arms 

' §Stting with his sword between his teeth—was a typical wherewith He executeth here His judgment.” What matter 

es zabethan eesture. This first part was published in 1612, though the machinery with which he worked was crazy. 

— sme seven years after the appearance of the original. Onthe If we laugh at that, we laugh at the child Coleridge who, 

yrical biblication hy Cervantes of the second part—that great work running along the Strand waving his arms, said that ** he was 

tindignati; wainst the imposter Avellaneda of Tordesillas— swimming the Hellespont”; we laugh at the clumsy efforts 

| ready. Felton followed in a more leisurely fashion with his trans- of Leonardo to fly ; we laugh at the rustic setting into which 
=. ation, Which did not appear until 1620. Christ was born, 

the fuller the heart, the more dumb-smitten is the tongue. Ricsarp Crt {. 
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DEATH DUTIES 


The Social Significance of Death Duties. Adapted from Dr. 
Shultz’s translation from the Italian by Eugenio Rignano, by 
Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Se. (Noel Douglas. 5s.) 


Proressor RIGNANO, at the close of the War when the 
Capital Levy and other proposals for meeting national in- 
debtedness were much in the air, published in Italy certain 
novel suggestions for Death Duties, a translation of which 
Professor Seligman has introduced to the American public 
and which Sir Josiah Stamp considers of suflicient interest to 
bring before the British public in the present volume. This 
fact alone will ensure consideration for Professor Rignano’s 
ideas, especially as Sir Josiah’s introduction raises, without 
pretending to solve, several important points connected with 
the theory of inheritance. 

Professor Rignano writes, not perhaps as a Socialist, since 
he recognizes the necessity of encouraging accumulation by 
individuals but with evident sympathy for Socialist ideals. His 
proposals lead to the more or less rapid socialization of capital 
goods of all kinds, including land ; and there is no attempt to 
reconcile these opposing views except on the ground of political 
expediency. And on this ground the Professor, writing as he 
did under the impression of the alarming condition of things 
six years ago, may well have failed to take sufficiently into 
account either the economic failure of recent experiments in 
nationalization or socialization of industry, or the encouraging 
results in the United States and in Italy of the working of the 
* capitalist regime. 

It is time to give the gist of the Professor's proposals, for 
which there may be more to be said from a purely financial 
point of view, and which should at all events be judged from 
the point of view of practicability. He proposes to add to the 
several principles on which progression in Death Duty taxation 
may be based, graduation according to the total amount of 
the estate, according to consanguinity and so on, well sum- 
marized and discussed by Sir Josiah Stamp— graduation by 
distance of time or number of successions. He would divide 
the estate of a testator into three parts: (1) that due to 
his own labour or thrift on which the State would levy no 
higher duties than it imposes to-day (which, quite erroneously 
as regards this country, he assumes to be negligible), thus pre- 
serving or increasing the stimulus to saving and accumulation ; 
(2) that inherited from his father which would pay 50 per cent ; 
and (3) that derived from a grandfather which would be taxed 
100 per cent. He would start by a census or valuation of 
wealth on the promulgation of the law, and assume that, to 
the extent of one half or two-thirds, this wealth was due to 
the labour and thrift of the owner living at the time. The 
result would be that this co-partnership of the State would 
place it in possession, in two or three generations, of a 
large part of the wealth of a community not only in money 
but in kind and lands, buildings, mortgages, corporate 
securities, &e. And another result which it is assumed 
(quite gratuitously) would follow would be that as the 
income of the State from other various sources increased, 
the nation would diminish its taxes, other than Death 
Duties, year by year. 

Space unfortunately does not allow of a statement here of 
the administrative details of this scheme, nor of the many 
criticisms which will at once spring to the minds of those who 
read it. It would be impossible, in view of the very different 
practice, and theory which have prevailed in ancient and 
modern societies, to maintain that unfettered right of bequest 
is either desirable or necessary to the maintenance of social 
or family life. Nor would a critic of those proposals base 
his objections on such a ground. Sir Josiah Stamp has 
himself, in the last paragraphs of his introduction, indicated 
the headings under which the question of practicability must be 
considered, and which lead to the decisive condemnation of the 
Professor's plan in its application to this country. We notice 
indeed that in a final chapter by Signor Gerbino the scheme is 
whittled down for application to British conditions to pro- 
viding a means for the more rapid extinction of the National 
Debt. In other words, it becomes merely a form of Capital 
Levy, and is perhaps neither more nor less objectionable than 
the former scheme, 


Brenarp MArer. 


— 
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HAEC OLIM MEMINISSE 


The Story of the 29th Division. By Captai ir 
(London: Nelson and Sons. 15s. ba Ptain Stair Gilly 
The History of the 62nd (W.R.) Division, 19141919, py, 
. Wyrall. (London: The Bodley Head Ltd. Vol. II. 7, id 
The Royal Scots, 1914-1919. By Major John Ewing, yo | 
2 Vols. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 25s. net.) ~ CG 
A ps0 ry the ae Watch in the Great War. By Majon 
teneral A. G. Wauchope, C.B. Vol. I. Lor - Th. we, 
Society Ltd. 7s. Gd.) (London : The Medic 





Tut foar books under notice contain, save perhaps for one 
exception, this in common, that they are all human documents 
comprising accounts of gallant deeds, collective and ing. 
vidual, and descriptions of the life the soldier led during the 
Great War. They are not technical military histories, Sy 
ure, except to the instructed, too generally dull, for one rarely 
meets a book like the late Col. Henderson's Stonewall 
Jackson, which can at once inform the Staff-College student 
and yet delight the general reader. Not alone to the genera] 
reader do these volumes make appeal, but most especially ar 
they addressed to the men of the corps whose careers they 
follow: they are an inspiration to the living and a pious 
memorial to the dead. Sometimes the Editors apologize fo 
literary shortcomings. There is no need for this ; the magnif. 
cent quality of the story makes it tell itself—the story, as one 
of them puts it, of * the infantrymen of the line, who dug and 
swore and laughed, and bled and died of wounds, pestilence, 
poison, heat and cold.” In all of them the reader is helped by 
sufliciently detailed maps, except by the maps in the text 
of the Royal Seots volumes, which by reason of the smallness 
ot their type are almost uscless. 

The first of the four deals with the life and exploits of that 
incomparable Division which was the backbone of the attempt 
on Gallipoli, but of which a London daily paper wrote that it 
was “famous principally for its theatrical troupe”! The 
Turk on Achi Baha and the Germans later on the Westem 
Front probably entertained a different opinion, for the 29th 
for three years never lost a trench, and at the end of all the Red 
Triangle could point to an unmatched record of twenty- 
seven V.C.’s won by its members. Gallant though the exploits 
of the Division were on all occasions, the Editor has not per 
mitted himself any flights of awe-inspiring description : “ sob- 
stuff” and the * lurid touch” are not wanted by those who 
bore their part in the Great War. He prefers rather a plain 
tale, which describes the preparation for the struggle, noting 
incidentally that ** over 99 per cent. of the force submitted to | 
inoculation against enteric,’ and which then conducts w 
(inter permulta alia) through the ensanguined venture of 
Gallipoli; through the Somme battles where the Division 
failed of its object and lost half its strength, the battle of 
Cambrai where the Ist Lancashire Fusiliers ‘* after repelling 
nine attacks counter-attacked and improved their line,” and 
through the last battle of Ypres ; and finally into Germany, 
the 29th being the first infantry division to cross the Rhine. 
Throughout it all full justice is done to the inspiration and 
leadership of the three Divisional Commanders, Generals 
Hunter-Weston, de Lisle and Cayley. The field of the 
Division’s work is a wide one, and the Editor, Captain Gillon, 
an be congratulated on the admirable survey he has made of 
it. One can hardly say the same thing of the History of 
another division, the 62nd. It is a mere day-by-day Wat 
Diary, consisting too largely of such statements as “ B Con 
pany now passed through A, the two leading platoons cap- 
turing the railway line from E. 7. C. 1. 8 to E.7. D.2.9." But 
the book should be very useful indeed when the real history 
of the 62nd comes to be written later on. 

A division is a military unit, and its work therefore can be | 
considered as a whole. But far wider is the field of vision whieh 
opens on us when we approach the history of the thirty-live 
battalions of the Royal Scots. To recount the career of such 
is a dillicult undertaking ; it is no light task to weave 4 COD | 
nected story of the fifteen battalions that served in evely 
theatre of the War except Mesopotamia and East and West 
Africa, to say nothing of the twenty battalions detailed fot 
various branches of Home Service. Major Ewing, however, 
has produced on the whole a very satisfactory account of the 
widely sundered efforts of the Royal Scots. From the regi 
mental point of view his is both a timely and a pious work, fot 
all but four of the thirty-five battalions are now disbanded, © 
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EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST 


7s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE BLUE POPPY. 


By Cutunert Bs . Author of “ The Down Train.” 
THE UNCHARTED SEA. 
By Sterupn Kinc-Hatt, 


PREM: A Tale of Modern India. 


By H. K. Gorpvon 
In a foreword to this rem irkable hook, Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


writes: “ Of the many nov ome of them excellent dealing with 
Indian life which I have read in recent years, I regard ‘ Prem’ as 
holding the first plac The book will give every one who reads it a 
true and vivid impression of the India of to-day.” 


New and Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mat I. WH. Skrini Author of “ The Black Cow,” 
“Billie's Mother,” ete. 








New Books. 


HERTHA agony 1854—1923. 
A Me . Soa With Iustrations. Demy 
A STUDY OF THE OCEANS. 
Uni id i “of 1. ! os ral Ukuihor ‘ of ‘ The wy nt ines — 
Life.” Hi Demy is. Gd. net. 


THE ROMANTIC THEORY OF POETRY: 
An Examination in the Light of Croce’s Aesthetic. 


By A. 1} Pow nil Mr Dodds), sometime William Noble 


Fellow of Liverpor University. 12s. 6d. net. 





New Editions. 


ON THE EAVES OF THE WORLD. 


Ry Reetsarp Farrer. A New Impression, With Hiustrations 


and Map. 2 vols. <¢ net. 

This work describe first part of the late Mr. Regin ald Farrer’s 
advent I ‘ wu border in 1914-1915 (the second 
part being conti in Bridge) and has been out of 
print for about years. It regarded as a classic of travel in the 
hty’s “ Arabia Deserta.” 





same category Pore 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
Revised and largely 


By | \ M Hou Governor. 
rewritter With ne illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 





Recently Published. 
HISTORY OF IRELAND: 1798—1924. 





Ry the Rt. Hon. Sir James O'Connor, K.C., Lord Justice of 
Appeal in It 4 19} O24, 2 vols. 2nd imp. 36s. ne 
Mr, St. Joun Ervine in the Deily Mail: “ He has written ‘the 
! ol lest and ta unt of his country that has been produced in 
o ne o1 < ff 1 time.” 


A SPEAKER’ S COMMENTARIES. 


By the Rt. Ho ¥. Ww: LowtuER, Viscount ULLsSwater, 


Speaker of tl How: » of Commons, 1905—1921. 2 vols. With 
illustrations. 2nd imp. 36s, net 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES: 
genet snag 
t! Hon. Sir J. Reanrit Roop, G.C.B. 21s, net. 
*\ most entertaining and diverting hook.’ 
SEVENTY — 
Nl Mersig tw Po vost a ji ve ee ay Sia wd comments and a 
THE FIGHT “FOR sphearyone 1924. 
Wit k red plates, any full-page illustrations, and a 
magnificent new map containing the latest information. 25s. net. 


A book of good stories by a noted raconteur. 


TELL ME ANOTHER. 


By the Mane F ARERDFFEN AND 
7s. Od, 


Tematr, K.T. 3rd imp. 

By the Author of “ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 

A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and other 
Ghost Stories. 


Dr. M. R. James, Provost of Eton. 4th imp. 5s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1 
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PEPYS IN LATER LIFE 
Pepys 

Correspondence | 

Edited by Ff. R. Tanner 


“ Throws new and valuable light on the later days 
of the Diarist.” times. “ The world of letters 
will be profoundly grateful. . . . Pepys comes to 


] ¢ ajain in a new gusz.” DAILY NEWS. 


2 VOLS. 36s. NET. Sec.nd Impression. 


This correspondence is .niform with the criginal Library 

issue (10 Vols., 820.) of Wheatiey’s complete copyright 

edition of Pepys’ Diary. Wheatley’s edition is abo 

cvailable on India Paper (3 vols, 74 X 5, 425. er). 

Attention is also drawn to Dr. Tanner's delightful } 
one 

study entitled “Mr, Pepys” (75. 6d. mz). 


ry. a ~ | 
The National Gallery | 
é 
Sir Charles Holmes 
NEW VOLUME. 
The Netherlands, Germany and Spain. 
“ Takes a permanent place as a classic.” CONNoIs- 
seur. “For entire competency to undertake such a 
work as this he is without anequal.” WESTMINSTER | 
GAZETTE. With 103 plates. 253. NET. 


Imperial Rome | 
Martin Nilsson 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Illustrations and a Map. 218, NET. 
. 
French Society | 
in the Eighteenth Century 
Louis Ducros 
A fascinating study of French social life during the | 


period which led up to the Revolution, 
TMustrate!. 


READY SHORTLY. 


Prehellenic Architecture 
in the Aegean 
Edward Bell 


Completing his four-volume survey of the “ Origins 
of Architecture.” With 80 [/ustrations. 8s. 64. wer. 


St. Peter’s School, York 
Angelo Raine 


A HISTORY FROM A.D. 627. 


No other school can claim so long a continuous 
8 


history, Many quaint incidents are recorded. 
[Mustrated. 10S, NET. 

7H, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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that it became a sacred duty that their deeds, before passing 
into the realms first of hearsay and then possibly of oblivion, 
should receive some living record. Of the magnitude of that 
record let bare statistics speak. During the War more 
than 100,000 men belonged to the regiment ; of them more 
than half were killed and wounded, and the dead alone num- 
bered 11,162. To these is graven a fitting epitaph on the 
monument that crowns Buzancy Plateau: “Here the 
thistles of Scotland will bloom for ever among the roses of 
France.” 

From the Royal Scots, the eldest regiment of the line, easy 
and natural is the transition to the Black Watch, the eldest 
of the regiments who wear the kilt. Need anyone, in or out 
of Scotland, be told of what stuff is fashioned the spirit of the 
Auld Forty-twa ? When, in 1758, the Black Watch raged 
bafiled round Montcalm’s impregnable abattis, Lieut. Grant 
of the corps recorded that “even those who were mortally 
wounded cried to their companions not to lose a thought on 
them, but to follow their officers and mind the honour of their 
country.” The spirit of 1758 was there in 1915, when for the 
Ist battalion the barbed wire of the Hohenzollern Redoubt took 
the place of the felled pines round Ticonderoga. The first part 
of the volume sets out the long and gallant story of that bat- 
talion from Mons down to the forcing of the Oise-Sambre 
Canal on November 4th, 1918, when there were serving but 
ene officer and twenty-nine other ranks out of the twenty-six 
officers and 1,031 other ranks who had landed at Havre on 
August 14th, 1914. No less distinguished is the story of the 
2nd battalion—and perhaps more interestingly written. <A 
brief spell in France, and then to Mesopotamia for a year of 
desperate but unavailing fighting, to end at last in the tri- 
umphal advance on Bagdad, in the suecesses of Mushaide and 
Istabulat, and to be crowned with the victory of Megiddo in 
the cockpit of Palestine. ‘ Not in France, nor on the Tigris, 
nor in Palestine did the battalion ever yield a yard of trench 
entrusted to its care” is a proud boast, and it is the proud 
boast of Scotland, for more than 90 per cent. of both bat- 
talions were Scottish, that she bears such sons. Character 
counts. When the 2nd landed at Marseilles in October, 
191-4, there stood but one crime record against the 934 men in 
the battalion, and when, in May, 1919, near Alexandria, certain 
disaffected soldiers of other formations tried to seduce the 
Black Watch to protest against tardy demobilization, the 
regiment registered its distaste for disaffection and the dis- 
affected with the handles of their entrenching tools. “A 
faithful reeord,” indeed, of faithful service rendered by all 
ranks, and now set forth (at a designedly low price) for all 
to read. 


VICTORIAN STATESMEN 


Disraeli: the Alien Patriot. By E.T. Raymond. (Hodder and 
Stouvhton. 18s.) 

Disraeli and Gladstone. By D. C. Somervell. (Jarrolds. 

s. 6d.) 





Ti would probably be difficult to find two books dealing, both 
seriously, with the same period of history more different in 
style and method than these two. Behind the difference 
in style and method lies a fundamental difference in tempera- 
ment; and seen through different temperaments even facts 
have often a way of looking very different. Thus we find Mr, 
Somerveli pronouncing Disraeli * an eleventh-hour convert ” 
to the Reform campaign of 1866. It is a view in which he 
has Mr. Buckle with him. 

Mr. Raymond, however, sees a characteristic subtlety in 
Disraeli’s course. Realizing that the country would insist on 
some large measure of reform, but “ understanding how he 
was distrusted by many in the party, he no doubt felt the 
wisdom of letting the initiation come from another.” A 
small matter, perhaps: but this attribution of hitherto 
unsuspected guile to Disraeli is typical of Mr. Raymond’s 
whole attitude towards him. It is a more serious matter 
when we are told by Mr. Raymond that, in 1870 or thereabouts, 
as a result of the policies of the first Gladstone administration 
* all over the Continent British prestige sank to nothingness ” ; 
and he quotes with apparent appreval Bismarck’s statement 
that a word from England to Napoleon would have prevented 
the Franco-Prussian War. According to Mr. Somervell, 
however, “we know that vo conceivable diplomatic action 


‘ 


—— 


could have prevented the war,’ and he sees “ nothj to 


sustain the hypothesis” that the Gladstonian policy haq 
tended ‘to lower the prestige of the country.” Even more 
fundamental, as bearing on the value of the restrictive Studies 
as historical biography, is the divergence in the Teading of 
Disracli's attitude towards the Conservative Party and 
towards England itself. Disraeli, Mr. Somervell assures Us; 
** was devoted heart and soul to the Conservative Party, and 
believed that the health and strength of the country reste 
in its keeping.’ To Mr. Raymond, he “had always an imper- 
fect sympathy with the party he led, and indeed with th 
party system itself.” He thinks that Disraeli might haye 
“regarded with complaisance ” even tae supercession of 
Parliament ** by some system more in accord with his Orientg) 
notions of Government”; while, as for the greatness of 
England, zeal for which, according to Lord Salisbury, was 
“the passion of Disraeli’s life,” although “ there seems tg 
have come back to him at the end a realization that poor, 
neglected England mattered most,” there were times when 
he hated and even “ abhorred” both England and the 
English. 

Mr. Raymond, indeed, is speaking always to a brief; 
brief which he has imposed on himself in the title of his volume, 
* Disracli, the Alien Patriot ” ; and so intent is he on proving 
Disracli’s alienhood that the patriotism becomes something 
less than secondary. No one doubts the exotic streak in 
Disracli’s character, by virtue of which he preferred peacocks 
to primroses and was enraptured with the chance to “ court 
the air in carved caiques*; but surely it is not therefore 
necessary to snuffle about, like a dog hunting truffles, to find 
Oriental duplicity behind his every most forthright act and 
simplest patriotic policy! One can share to the full Mr, 
Raymond's enthusiasm for Disracliis novels—can_ even 
accept readily enough the view that in these one sees further 
into the mind of the real Disraeli than in all his public speeches 
—without thinking it necessary to believe that in every 
fantastic and un-English act of his character the novelist was 
portraying what he himself would have done. Nor is it easy 
to believe that when Disraeli, in one of his early political 
declarations, said that he was “sprung from the people” 
what he meant, in his own mind, was that he was sprung from 
the Chosen People. Most readers will prefer to think that he 
meant precisely what any other politician cadging for votes 
would have meant by the same words. 

Mr. Raymond, in fact. tries to prove too much. It isa 
pity. Even more sad are the tirades against conditions of 
the present day, which sometimes come perilously near to 
reading like mere nonsense, even to a sympathizer with the 
political sentiment that prompts them. It is difficult to have 
much faith in the historical trustworthiness of a writer, when 
dealing with another period, who is so outrageously intolerant 
in judgment of his own. 

Mr. Somervell’s study— which he regrettably calls a“ duo- 
biographical sketch *—is of another kind: lucid, straight- 
forward and controlled. It should make an admirable text- 
book ; whereas Mr. Raymond could only be commended to 
students of experience enough to be able to make allowance 
for what is personal to the author. Neither, it must be 
confessed, musters up much enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone, 
however great their admiration. Gladstone's colleagues, in 


writing to each other, used to refer to him as * Mr. G.” “It 
is almost impossible,” Mr. Somervell remarks, ** to imagine 
Disraeli’s colleagues as referring to him as * Mr. D’” As 


Disraeli said of himself: * 1 was never respectable.” To 
some of those colleagues, Gladstone ** was a god : to others 
something more like a headmaster,” and an intimate friend 
described his mind as that of * a thirteenth-century school- 
man.” Mr. Raymond, on the other hand, is not far wrong 
when he speaks of Disraeli as the first man to control English 
policies since Wolsey who had a mind equally capable of 
seeing Europe as a whole. Nor, perhaps, is the comparison 
inept of Gladstone as “a political Milton,” with Disraeli 4 
**a political Shakespeare.” * Milton is so much less great 
because he can never laugh at himself or, for that matter, 
at anything.” But “greatness” is a ticklish quality te 
measure ; and Mr. Somervell declines to theorize about it. 
What both writers would probably agree to is that, howevet 
** greatness "> may have been apportioned between Gladstone 


and Disraeli, the latter will continue, both as a writer and as 4 
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[A dvertiser’s Announcement. |] 


pLAIN FACTS ABOUT 
JOURNALISM. 





‘An Old Journalist’s Interview with 
Mr. Max Pemberton. 





WAS very much struck,” writes an old journalist, y by 
some of the things which were said in an article ‘ Hints 
to New Writers,’ which appeared a week or two ago, 
and, acting on the spur of the moment, I sought and obtained a 
personal interview with Mr. Max Pemberton. 

“I found him busy in his private room at The London School 
of Journalism, and very willing to ‘be put through it,’ as he 


‘6 


. ” 
termed it. 
“There is such an amount of nonsense talked nowadays about 


‘ournalism,” he said, “ that I am very willing to give you my 
views for what they are worth. You may, or may not, agree with 
them, but I may say this, at least, that they are views based upon 
a long and varied experience as author, editor, journalist, and 
playwright. 

“Eyen before The London School of Journalism was founded 
Iwas constantly receiving requests from many people for advice 
upon their work: every journalist gets them, more or less, and 
we always like to do what we can to encourage promising new 
writers, ' 

“But I have found, amongst those who have come to me for 
advice and guidance, the strangest notions prevailing. As, for 
instance, that it would be helpful to aspirants if I could lecture 
yon journalism or arrange for a course of oral instruction. 

“Oval instruction in the profession of writing! The thing is 
a contradiction in terms. And yet I have found people who 
seriously believed that if they could attend lectures by a well- 
snown journalist they might become successful writers of articles 


and stories ! 

“The thing has been suggested, | know: but it is mere waste 
breath. There is only one way of learning to write for the 

Press, and that is, by ceriting. Artists don’t learn to draw by 

listening to lectures: they learn by drawing or attempting to 

lraw. 

“T say again, your aspirant for literary honours must! first 


of all write! There is no other way. 

; * * * * 

“Next—he must earn. He must learn what I always call the 
technique of the profession, by which I mean not only the art 
of putting ideas into correct English and printable English, but 
into that kind of English which appeals to the editor of the paper 
t journal he is writing for. There are possibly a score or a 
hundred ways of writing about any given subject, but what the 
new writer has to learn is the style or treatment which will 
commend itself to the editor (and the readers) of this, that or 
the other paper. 

“He may—if he is patient and in no hurry to appear in the 
glory of print—learn this hy experience: t.c., hy rejections and 
more rejections, and still more rejections. That is how we 
learned in the old days, but it was a long, rough, and bitter road. 

“Lord Northcliffe and I travelled that road together and it 
was, possibly, hecause of what we went through then that he was 
so keen upon the foundation of this School. 

“IT remember the many long discussions we had about it in 
1919. We were motoring in Scotland at the time. ‘ Yes,’ he said 
to me, ‘there have been many attempts to teach journalism, but 

. i lone. It can be done, and it must be 
done: but it ¢ n nly be done by one who has been through the 


mill himself 








“He was sound in that, as in most things. The blind cannot 
lead the blind: neither can the man who has never been a suc- 
cessful journalist or story-writer succeed in teaching others. 
That is a fact which nobody f commonsense will deny; it is 

1OUS 

“In that year, as at | f Lord Northcliffe’s keen interest, 
The London School of Tournalism got itself founded and was an 

liate success, Twelve months later a large gathering of 
Loy editors, at the Savoy Hotel, had some very compli- 
Mentary things to say about the School and the quality of writer 


it was turning out. And to-day we are not only in the proud 
position of being recognized as the ‘ University’ of the pro- 
fession, as Edward Anton remarked in a recent article—but 
great editors pay us the compliment of sending along their sons 
or daughters as well as young members of their staff, to undergo 
a course of study at this School. 

* * * * 


“We are sometimes asked if we guarantee the success of a 
student training here. The answer is invariably, No. There may 
be enterprising individuals who give actual or implied ‘ guaran- 
tees,’ but I regard such a proceeding as savouring of quackery. 

“No professional instructor of any standing will guarantee 
the success of his students. The Universities give no such 
guarantees; our public schools and medical colleges give no 
guarantees. How could they? The ultimate result must in any 
event depend upon the working capacity of the student. A school 
can do no more than give the best and most conscientious 
instruction of which it is capable. 

“ But it is not often that people are so unreasonable as to expect 
guarantees. On the contrary, | remember a gentleman who saw 
me here a short time ago with regard to his daughter taking one 
of our courses—the Short Story Course, I think. 

“* And finally, what about guarantees,’ he asked 

“*We guarantee nothing,’ I replied. ‘The most we can do is 
to offer your daughter capable and practical instruction; but we 
can no more guarantee her a professional success than the Con- 
servatoire of Paris can guarantee the success of its students.’ 

““T am glad to hear you say that,’ he rejoined. ‘Had you 
guaranteed success, I should have suspected quackery. As it is, 
I am well content to pay my daughter’s fee for instruction.’ 

“That is the attitude of most sensible people, I think. Any- 
way, such a question is rarely asked, and I have only the one 
answer to it. This School exists for serious work and serious 
instruction, and if the student performs his side of the contract 
seriously, there should be no question of his or her ultimate 


success.” 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of weil-known and successful journalists and novelists 


The School has enjoyed {remarkable successes. Its students 





have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 


the foremost publications of the day, The School gives not only 





thoroughly sound and practical training, but also ; 
students in the dispesal of their work 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise intending students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward some 
short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 





PATRONS : 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM., 
The Rt. Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SiR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt, 
SiR CHARLES STARMER. 

SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Es. 





OR” COMPETITION. 


or an Article. 








The Directors of the London School of Journalism desire to 
remind readers of the “‘ Spectator” that all those enrolling 





before March 31st, 1926, are eligible for this year’s competition. 
A Prize of £25 is also awarded by the Directors of the School 
for the best Short Siory submitied by students. 
Full particulars of these Competitions will be sent with the 
Prospectus on application being made to:— 


The Prospectus Department, 
The London Schoo! of Jovrnalisni, 


Museum 4574. 110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. I, 
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man, to have a fascination for human minds long after specu- 
lation as to Gladstone’s character has exhausted itself. 

How such a book as Mr. Raymond's, with all its detailed 
knowledge, its wealth of allusion and reference, comes to be 
published without an index it is hard to understand. 

H. Perry-Ropinson. 


A DETECTIVE 


Wonder. By 
10s. 6d.) 


STORY 


The Canning Arthur Machen. and 


Windus. 


(Chatto 


One witness, as Anatole France observed when he was making 
a study of history, may casily be trusted; more than one 
witness cannot possibly be trusted. This cighteenth-century 
crime mystery, retold by Mr. Machen, admirably illustrates 
the truth of Anatole France's statement. The more witnesses 
we have, the more difficult it is to know what to believe. Mr. 
Machen himself is perhaps less of a sceptic than he should 
be. He divides lies from truth with an enviable decisiveness, 
but one of his readers at least is not content with the 
interpretation he puts upon the facts, and remains at the end 
of the book a forlorn partisan of Elizabeth Canning. 

The central facts of the case are these. Elizabeth Canning; 
a young servant girl, spent New Year's Day in the year 1753 
with an aunt and uncle; was seen part of the way to her 
master’s house by them; and from that moment was not 
seen again until she groped her way through her mother’s 
door a month later showing every physical sign of starvation, 
and declaring that she had been kept, all that time, an un- 
willing prisoner in a bawdy house, Her wrongs created much 
public sympathy. The people whom she accused were 
arrested ; and a trial, turning upon the crucial question of 
who stole Elizabeth Canning’s stays, valued at ten shillings, 
resulted in an old gipsy woman’s being sentenced to hanging. 
So far the victory was to Elizabeth and her supporters. , 

A further inquiry, however, promoted by the Lord Mayor 
of London, proved conclusively that the old gipsy had not 
been present at the scene of the crime at all, but more than a 
hundred miles away, in Dorsetshire; and her release was 
followed by a second trial, in which Elizabeth Canning stood 
in the dock for perjury, was convicted, and sentenced to 
seven years’ deportation. 

The queer thing about the case is that whoever may be 
wished guilty may be believed guilty, and whoever may be 
wished innocent, may be believed innocent. There are irre- 
futal~ witnesses of excellent character on both sides. 

On the whole Elizabeth's witnesses excel in respectability, 
the gipsy’s in times and dates. Mr. Machen takes the gipsy’s 
side unhesitatingly. Elizabeth Canning was a liar, he says. 
She was never at Mother Wells's house at Enfield Wash at 
all; two men never set on her; she was imprisoned in no 
attic there ; and if she returned home in a sad state it was 
beeause she had hidden herself to conceal some lapse of her 
own. As to why she maintained her story in face of the 
gipsy’s alibi and the discrepancies revealed in her own state- 
ments, that, Mr. Machen thinks, was in order to retain her 
sympathizers and their very important subscriptions. It is 
inconceivable to him that the men from Dorsetshire, whose 
evidence is deliciously racy and full of boiled fowls, dancing and 
bell-ringing, should have lied to save an old gipsy’s life, or 
that the young prostitute, ironically named Virtue Hall, may 
have been speaking the truth when she supported Elizabeth's 
story, and lying when she withdrew her evidence and sup- 
ported the gipsy. 

To the present reviewer, on the contrary, the facts point to 
an opposite conclusion. There is a curious gap of four days 
in the account of the gipsy’s journey, nor could her move- 
ments, before the disputed dates, be recollected by the man 
who accompanied her ; moreover there are as many respect- 
able witnesses to swear they saw the gipsy at Enfield Wash 
in the early part of January as to swear they saw her in Dor- 
setshire. It is admitted that she was a smuggler, and may it 
not be possible that the Dorset witnesses were bound together 
partly by fellow-feeling, partly by fear of exposure, and partly 
by the instincts of pity and common sense which must make 
perjury appear almost a noble duty when the alternative is 
the execution of a human being for the theft of a pair of stays ? 
The West Country had not at that time any particular affection 


ee, 
er 


for the law : the memory of Judge Jeffreys was more than g 
piece of history to those Dorset witnesses, and where should 
woman turn in seareh of a kindly perjurer if not to the count 
of the Bloody Assizes ? Such a motive may_ also account 
for the changed evidence of Virtue Hall. Again, with gy 
humility, it may be suggested to Mr. Machen that one ye 
potent influence in the affairs of the poor of London at the 
epoch of which he treats has been overlooked— namely 
Geneva Spirits. Elizabeth’s account of her misadventures 
begins with her parting from her uncle and aunt and being 
assailed by two brutal men in Moorfields. Ought not her 
story to have begun a little earlier with an account of what 
had been added to the beer at the New Year dinner? The 
girl claims six hours’ unconsciousness between the attack 
and the cutting off of her stays in the house at Enfield Wash, 
If, half drunk, she had been persuaded on leaving her unele 
and aunt to begin drinking with strangers, much of the cop. 
fusion in her evidence may be explained. 

Mr. Machen states his side of the case with great energy 
and force, contriving to give the ancient cause célebre the 
excitement it had in its own day. Whether the gipsy or 
another stole the stays, whether the stays were ever stolen, 
whether being stolen they were honestly or dishonestly lied 
about--these matters become lively and important while we 
read. The case will be debated, wherever Mr. Machen js 
read, with almost as much heat and quite as many doubts as 
it produced in the year 1753. 


THE SWAN 


Henry Vaughan. 


OF USK 


Poems. By (The Gregynog Press. 31s. 6d.) 


Ir was surely one of the marvels of the seventeenth century 
that in a quiet country physician, taking his walks by the 
valley of the Usk, the spirit of the Age of Faith should have 
chosen once more to manifest itself. All the simple ardour 
and fine faith of those anonymous, religious lyrists of the 
fourteenth century suddenly broke and bloomed again in the 
verse of Henry Vaughan ; and round him were a whole host of 
doubting Sir Thomas Brownes and embryonic Royal Societies, 
A queer atmosphere in which to find religious verse sprouting 
once again ! 

For with the fifteenth century (at the latest) religious 
poetry in England had died; and for the same reason that 
painting no longer looked mainly to religion for its subject- 
matter. When Reason ousted the Age of Faith, men cere- 
bralized their conception of religion ; it is therefore really a 
misnomer to speak of modern religious art ; the most modern 
art can accomplish in this direction is to give a new and cere- 
bral interpretation. For we have lost the faith, the simplicity, 
the single-heartedness that was the inspiration of mediaeval 
art. 

To-day we rationalize even our wonder ; and only the mystic, 
trusting in the still small voice of his intuitions, has still the 
music of those fourteenth-century singers in his heart. The 
wonder is the greater, since Vaughan was hardly in the true 
sense a mystic at all, that he sang of religion in such pure white 
tones. Yet even he was far removed from these simple 
earlier lyrists ; sophistication had entered into his soul and, 
even in his purest moments, he could never quite dare to be 
simple. 

Of a dead child he says, “ Sweetly thou didst expire: thy 
soul Flew home unstain’d by his new kin.’ And what would 
he not give if he might reach backward to that dazzling time: 
** Quickly would I make my path even, And by meer playing 
go to Heaven.” It is the same idea that made Wordsworth a 
philosopher; and it was just strong enough to prevent 
Vaughan from being quite at one with the early lyrists. That, 
and his naturalism. 

It is not accidental that, whereas those earlier poets seemed 
to take their inspiration direct from the ritual of religion 
and from the contemplation of the Bible, Vaughan retires to 
his Priory Grove and there is inspired in the frank face of 
nature. He was the first to read God in bud and leaf and flower. 
Nature is no longer a mere ornament of verse, a pretty property. 
Quite literally he can say, 

* And 


water, to 
and 


and 
wash 


wind 


Both 


thy use, 
wing my soul.” 


It is mtcresting, too, to note with what frequency such 
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: Essays 
_ r 7 a) 7 T ~ 
at ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
le A new series designed to form a link between the casual 
ck reader and the habitual bookbuyer. Each volume con- 
h tains a representative selection from one of the leading 
le writers of recent years, including work not hitherto pub- 
. ished in book-form, and is attractively produced, pocket 
n- size, 64 pages. One Shilling net each 
ry Volumes Now Ready Volumes Ready Shortly 
‘4 PHILIP GUEDALLA ARNOLD syreco 
AGATE DAVID GRAYS 
OF sams HILAIRE BELLOC 
BARRY PAIN = 
n, A. G. GARDINER 
df} | 3. MACDONALD C. E. MONTAGUE 
ve HASTINGS ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
ANDREW LANG A. C. BENSON 
¥ ALICE MEYNELL AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
AS 
| Art 
—— 
EVOLUTION IN MODERN ART 
\ Study of Modern Painting, 1875-1925. By FRANK 
| RUTTER, Author of Some Contemporary Artists, ete. 
) | With 35 Half-tone Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
y | Poetry 
e <7 me - a -. = 
e fl A BOUQUET FROM FRANCE 
ir | An Anthology of 100 Representative French Poems, with 
e Renderings in English Verse, by WILFRID THORLEY, 
" Author of The Londoner's Chariot, ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
if || General Literature 
a | : 
¢ ||| THE LIBERATION OF MANKIND 
| By HENDRIK VAN LOON, Author of The Story of 
. || Mankind, etc. With Frontispiece in Colour and 7 Full- 
: | page Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. net. 
t The story of man’s struggle for freedom of thought. 
- || THE BOY THROUGH THE AGES 
a By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, Author of 
n Historical Songs and Ballads, etc. With many Illustra- 
\- tions. 7s. 6d. net. 
, | “D.M.S.” of Punch here gives a vivid picture of the daily life of 
, j} the typical boy frem the earliest times to the reign of Queen 
1 || Victoria. 
| Fiction 
e fl GLORIOUS APOLLO 
} Sta a 
e | By E. BARRINGTON, Author of The Divine Lady (the 
e | romance of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 5th 
2 Edition), etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
| This novel, founded on the life and loves of Lord Byron, is one of 
e the great successes of the year. Second large edition. 
EL “Ruthless and brilliant.”.—Sunday Express. 
eT ESAU 
i By VICTOR MACCLURE, Author of Ultimatum, ete. 
y 7s. 6d. net. 
j “A capital yarn.”—Referee. 
; SNAGGLETOOTH 
“ | By SELWYN JEPSON, Author of Rogues and 
y | Diamonds, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
t “Mr. Jepson unfolds his story with rapid skill and good humour, 
There is a sensational climax.’’—Times Literary Suppiement, 
| THE HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
By EARL DERR BIGGERS, Author of The Seven Keys 
; to Baldpate, ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
) “Uncommonly clever and bewildering.”—Scotsman, 
f amend 7 7 
DANGEROUS MEN 
By PAULL STEWARD. 3s. 6d. net. 
An entirely new and original “‘ crook’ story at a popular price. 
| GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
| 30-41 PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Fd NEW CASSELL BOOKS 


Fourteen English 


Jud ges THE RT. HON. 


THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
Pk. kn. GCE UD. 2nd_ Impression 


\ volume which will allure the ay 
than the members of Lord Birkenhead’s own profession.” 

Daily Express. “ Difficult to praise too highly 
Certainly no other living author could have presented us 
with so readable a ies of biographies.”—-Daily Graphic. 
Vith 13 Malf-1  25/- net 


Night Life RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Mavfair and Montmartre,” “ The Merri 


te 
rage man no less 


series 


Lid .) 


Past,” elec. 







“Mr. Nevill whose authority rding all social subjects is un- 
surpassed, gossips most delight ] o It is 
packed with good stotfies at 1 mm bout th ay life 
of London and Paris in ihe k l 4 

16 be 


Singers’ Difficulties 


KATE EMIL-BEHNKE 


Vocalists everywhere will welcome this book because it goes to the 
very root of the problems which confront them The gifted 
daughter of the pioneer of the application of the laryngoscope and 
X-rays to the physical basis of the voice writes with great authority 
on the subject, With iH 6/- net 


ELS 
FLOYD DELL 


ill iuman emotions, the love 
author has written a fine book, 
t.”-—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW 7/6 N 
Runaway 


“A vital study of the strongest of 
hetween a parent and a child; the 
for which no praise would be too grea 


Makes an extraordinary emotional apj 
The Fulfilment of 


Bruno 





2nd Impression 


Daphne 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
* Daphne is just a human being, a little and 
than most. . .. The most completely satisfying wor! 
have read for many a long day.”’—JVestern Mail 


Shutters 3:4 Impression. = OLIVE WADSLEY 


more lovable 
ot hetion we 


wiset 


“In ‘Shutters’ Miss Olive Wadsley is at her best. The story is 
cood and the people in the story are real.” Sunday Times. 
* Unquestionably a clever and artistically written story.” 


Western Mail 


Ann of the House of Barlow 
DORIC COLLYER 


A strong, dramatic story of a widow and her son; Ann Barlow will 
stand high among modern heroines, admired by some, condemned 
by some—but loved by all. “ Cleverly told, the author makes a 
well-developed character of ner Daily Telegraph. 


Rivers to Cross ROLAND PERTWEE 


Nigel Praed, engineer, meets Philida, the daughter of the Governor 
of Ponta Rica. How he wins her in spite of the ! 
makes a thrilling and witty tale. “ A first-class varn 
of thrill and adventure galore."-—Daily Chronicle, 


Each One of U 


W. HAROLD THOMSON 


stirring passion in many men, loved but 
m, the overthrow of which 


heroine.” 


countless obstacies 


plenty 


with 


Rhoda Kilroy, although 
one, Fate erected a barrier between t 
forms a dramatic and charming love story. 


The Triumph of a Fool 
JOHN RESSICH 


o who finds 


2nd Impression 
The fascinating story of a simple he himseli entangled 
7 Kindly tire and wealth of interest 

> 


in the net of monied society 
slackening appeal. “ Mr. Ressich has 
i don's Week 


make this story one of never 


a Dickensian talent.’’-—John 

’s Breed — Ravciyrre 
am’s Bree RADCLYFFE HALL 
A brilliant novel—a vivid picture of the un n life of Soho and 
its strange inhabitants At once remarkable in i nality, it 
depth of feeling, and its faultless execution, 


Cassell’s 


W La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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words as “ white ” and * light * and “ star,” such phrases as 
“ bright shoots of everlastingness * and ‘* a white celestial 
thought ” spring into his verse. They are his natural symbols. 
Always his face is turned to the light: “ make these sad 
shades,” he cries, “* pure Sun ! ” 

For this beautifully printed selection from his work no 
praise were too high; and the selection itself is generous and 
good. The two craftsmen most concerned with the production 
of the book, Messrs. Ernest Rhys and Robert A. Maynard, 
made a pilgrimage to the poet's home ; and if the perfection of 
their work is any measure of their inspiration, they must 
surely have received encouragement from * the Swan of Usk ” 
himself. 


AN IMPORTANT MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Wagner As Man and Artist. (Bodley 


By Ernest Newman. 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 


Tr will be welcome news to all music-lovers to learn that Mr, 
Ernest Newman's searching study of Wagner, published ten 
years ago and now for some time out of print, has been repub- 
lished in an enlarged form which includes the fruit of ten 
further years of work and thought upon the subject. For 
Mr. Newman has long been recognized as one of the greatest 
living authorities on the master, and this book shows him to 
be perhaps the first really to have understood him, as a man, 
“in the round.” Since the first version of the book, also, 
the text of Wagner's early opera, Das Liebesverbot, has been 
printed, and Mr. Newman gives us a full and interesting 
analysis of it. 

In the present edition the author has modified several of 
his former views, but has stuck to his thesis that it is Wagner 
the musician only that will receive immortality, that as a 
thinker he was practically negligible. Nowhere else, perhaps, 
do we get so interesting an example of an artist deceiving 
himself, but at the same time being guided infallibly, though 
quite unconsciously, by his genius. When we think upon the 
full absurdity of his theory of the “ Art-Work ” of the future 
that was to combine every art in an unholy confusion, we can 
only conclude that he succeeded in spite of himself; that 
he was saved only by the magnificence of his musical imagi- 
nation and the splendour and originality of his conceptions. 
For, as Mr. Newman so truly remarks, Wagner is the only 
composer of whom it can be said that he so changed the whole 
face of the world that never afterwards could it be as it was 
before. And that he should have accomplished this while 
being all the time deceived as to his real aims and achieve- 
ments, must be to all of us a perpetual wonder. 

The section devoted to interpreting Wagner's life and 
personality destroys any suspicion that Mr. Newman can be 
numbered among the blind worshippers of the master, of 
whom there have been so many. Nothing could be more 
perspicacious, nor indeed more amusing, than his disentangling 
of the knots that the Villa Walnfried spent so many years 
in so carefully tying. Mr. Newman's caustic discussion is 
summed up in two epigrams that occur in the course of it. 
“No man ever had a higher ideal of duty—the duty of 
other people towards himself,’ and “ It thing to 
love your neighbour as yourself; it is another to love your 
or even a little more.” 

But perhaps the most important point that Mr. Newman 
makes is that the Wagnerian opera is an evolution from the 
pater symphonies of Beethoven, and nol from the operas of 
Mozart and Gliick. He emphasizes the point that the later 
works, especially Tristan. the Gotterdammerung, and Parsifal 


is one 


neighbours wife as your own 


are really immense symphonies into which the vocal parts are 
fitied, sometimes with complete success. at others with no 
less complete failure. And starting trom this fact Mr. Newman 
to think (see the Appendix on Wagner and Super- 
Wagner) that the logical outcome of Wagnerian opera is the 


appeal 


. ° 
svn pron 


difficultie 
mphonic 


poem, in which we are freed from the enormous 
the form 


expression of interacting Cmotions 


inherent in operatic and the purely 


can be given 
iheir full play unhampered. 
. much than 


There is. of course more in this excellent book 


we have space here to mention, but we hope thac cnough has 
been said to make it plain that Mr. Newman has treated his 
subject in a manner that it will be difficult for future writers 
to surpass. 


—— 


BETTER THAN MEDICINE 


Food: Its Use and Abuse. By Kate Platt, M.D., B.ge, 
Modern Health Books: Faber and Giwyer, Ltd. 2s, 64.) 

Mental Invalids. By C. C. Easterbrook, M.A., M.D., FRC PR 
(Oliver and Boyd. 5s. net.) : 


From amongst a high pile of recent publications wheryg 
we find doctors dispensing doctrine, which is their 
function—whilst the druggist, of course, should dispeng 
drugs—-we may here choose two for brief notice. The fing 
is an addition to the admirable series edited by Profesyy 
Fraser Harris, which already includes The House of Health, 
by Sir John Robertson, and The Health of the Workers, ty 
Sir Thomas Oliver. Dr. Kate Platt has a living and growing 
subject, in sharp contrast with the ossified and mechanieg| 
dietetics of a generation ago, and she has written an admirabk 
and trustworthy volume, as good an introduction to th 
new dietetics as any intelligent layman need desire. She js 
cautious, temperate, lucid, and notably impartial. Partisans 
will be dissatisfied with her. The * red-blooded, two-fisted 
he-man,”” who professes the religion of the Englishman 4 
defined by George Meredith‘ his beef, his beer and his 
pew in eternity ““—will be dismayed at her modified rapturs 
over beef and her plain dismissal of alcohol: whilst the 
fruitarian and vegetarian will learn much to disconcert them 
also. Such a book as this is really needed. Busy school. 
masters. and administrative heads of all manner of institutions, 
cannot be expected—nor can the woman in the home, trying 
without guidance to do her best for the man in the street— 
to study technical monographs, nor even the special reports 
of the Medical Research Council; and the large volume by 
Dr. Robert Hutchison, long recognized as our best repertory 
of data regarding food, is no longer abreast of modern know 
ledge. But here is a simply written but competent volume 
which may help to reform the pitifully stupid, wasteful and 
inadequate dietary practice of most homes and practically 
all institutions. It cannot but be widely read, and in future 
editions the author will doubtless have opportunity to 
amplify her chapter on the vitamins, especially in relation 
to the action of light ; and, notably, to include an adequate 
discussion of the mineral salts and particularly of the salts 
of iodine, still persistently neglected in this country by all 
but a very few students, though their value as natural con 
stituents of a perfect diet, in the prevention and cure of 
disease, is now being appreciated all over the Continent of 
Europe and in our Dominions, as well as the United States, 
where the essential discoveries—or, rather, rediscoveries— 
were made some eight years ago. Valuable new researches, 
extending and confirming what I have sought to demonstrate 
in the Spectator for some time past, are to be found in the 
new Report of the Medical Research Council*, and if these 
be taken into account by the reader of Dr. Platt’s excellent 
primer and added to her pages, he may count himself possessed 
of the main principles and sound practice of dietetic science 
at the beginning of the second quarter of our century. But 
if he be tempted to suppose that this is final, let him read 
any good book on dietetics published in 1901, and then 
ponder awhile ! 

The new age in psychological medicine is well illustrated 


by the substance and not least by the title of Dr. 
Kasterbrook’s recent Morison lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. The volume 
is meant primarily for the professional reader, but & 


well worthy of the attention of all genuine amateur 
of psychology, whose number increases daily. Here only 
the briefest remarks need be made. Dr. Easterbrook, aftet 
his long and wide experience, is a partisan of no school. 
He pays high tribute to Freud, but is not a victim of the 
Kreudian complex. 
and his belief in the reality of mind as more than 


Ilis teaching is humane and scientific: 
* ep 
phenomenon * or phenomenon, is noteworthy. In treatment 
he attributes great value to rest in the open-air, and one 
he mentions sunshine. IL predict that, in a decade, helio 
therapy will be regarded as a prime agent in mental! asylums 
the early dawn of that day. Dr. Bast 
for more research and for psychological clinics in every 
Our mental asylums fed and _ still lead 


here we see rbrook 
asks 
LOC ral hospital. 





* For 1925; H.M. Stationery Offices, Kingsv ay, W.C. ds. 0 
net- 
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Last Essays 
By Joseph (onrad 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This last full-length book by Joseru Conrap con- 
tains all his important miscellaneous writings 
remaining unpublis hed or uncollected at the time 
of hisdeath. It is as remarkable a book as Notes on 
Life and Letters. “| Prospectus post free. 


A History of 
English Literature 


By Emile Legours and Louis Cazamian 
” 5 yols. Med. Svo. ros. 6d. net per vol. 
VOLUME ONE NOW READY 

Tue Mippre Acrs aNp THE RENASCENCE. 
By Emitr Lecovis, translated by H.D. Irvine. 
The tim Literary Supplement on the French ed- 
ition : “ A Cambridge Hist: ory of English Litera- 
ture in miniature. an original survey of our 
literature nearly as thorough, much more compact, 
and handier for reference.” | Prospectus post free. 


The Life of 
William Godwin 


Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
By Forp K. Brown. With six photogravure por- 
traits. ‘This remarkably interesting and well 
documented biography. "— Dail News. “ Worthy 
the — praise.”’—Sunday Ties. 
rospectus post free. 


70 Years a eninge 
By ‘ Lord’ George Sanger 


Introduction by Kenneth Gr iin 6s, net. 
“As exciting as any n wild c fQuirReE in 
Obrverver. “A real document of the Victorian 
Ag-"s underside.’— Str A. ‘Te Quitrer-Covcn. 

q Prospectus post free. 


Beethoven’s Letters 


Square Demy 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 
\ lection comprising over 450 letters, with 


Explanatory N tes by Dr. A. C. Kaniscoer. 


l'‘ranslated, with a Preface, by ]. S$. SHeptock, B.A. 
Many tHlustration « TPs spectus post free. 

I ice Birth of = - Gods 

By Daurer S. Mi: REZHKOVSKY 3; translated by 

Narang A. Deppincros \ dramatic, mystical 

story of the flesh and the spirit,of paganism and 


Christianity. J Prospectus post free. 


King Arthur's Country 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

By F.J.€xeut. Feeu the results of Arthurian 
topographical research hitherto available only in 
attered € Prospectus post free. 
ae 
@ 10-13 Bedtord St., London, W.C.2 
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SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 

By LOTHROP STODDARD. 7s. 6d. net 
furthered? An appeal fer a 
co-operation hetween intelli- 
wehension may become 


How may human progress be 
tolerant attitude of mind whereby 
zent understanding and emotional com{ 
possible. 


OUR TIMES: The United States, 


1900-1925 
; MARK SULLIVAN, 
? 


“th I. “ Tue Turn OF THE CENTURY.” 2is. net 


A political and social history of the px rio d treated with thorough- 
ness and a discriminating sense of values, profus ely illustrated 
with contemporary prints and cartoons, 


THE PARIS THAT IS PARIS 
By WATSON WHITE, With many Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net 
What the Guide Books do not tell; the vast body of history, 


legend and tradition associated with the oldest and most truly 


Parisian quarters of the city. 
THE LINKS 
By ROBERT HUNTER. With 48 full-page illustra- 
tions, including photographs of noted holes on English, 
Scottish and American courses, and 10 plates of plans 
and maps. los. net 
A delightful book of golf wisdom, with its practical application 
to the planning and laying out of links. 
DOLLARS ONLY! 
By EDWARD W. BOK. 7s. Od. net 


The relative value of material success and service—by a man 
who has achieved the one and practised the other. Mr. Bok 
here denounces the pursuit of dollars only, with emphasis on 
the only. 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH THE 
| CRESCENT 
| By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES, Soldier of 


Fortune, Inspector-General of Turkish Forces in the 
Great War. Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A highly colourful and romantic record of four terrifie years in 


which the author served in the Turkish Army against the British 


and Russians. 

THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF 

By LOUIS WALDSTEIN, M.D. New Edition. With 
a Inographical sketch and an Introduction by OTTO 
VERAGUTH, of the University of Zurich. 7s. 6d. net 
This work of the pioneer psychiatrist is of great significance iy 


relation to the latest developments along this line of thought. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 


; 

















By EDWARD DICKINSON. 7s. Od. net 
\n inspirational book on the true appreciation « nusic and how 
lovers of music may attain a more complete possession of its 
| realities 
HISTORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 

By FRANK W. BLACKMAR 12s. Od. net 
The story of man in his relations to Ins tellow beings trom 
barbarism, through clan lite, grou rvanizvation, dern 


entlization 
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the world in humanity : now the prayer of the doctor, as well 
as of the patient, should be “ more brains, O Lord.” The 
first step, as was urged in my recent article on another page, 
is to include psychology in the medical curriculum. When 
will the General Medical Council find time, amidst its other 
pursuits, to reform and enlighten our medical education ? 
CRUSADER. 


MRS. HALDANE 


Mary Elizabeth Haldane. Edited by Her Daughter. 
and Stoughton. 5s.) 


(Hodder 


AN intense and peculiar interest attaches to this short memoir 
of Mary Elizabeth Haldane —a large part of which is auto- 
biographical. 

Very few people live to be a hundred —almost none in 
full possession of their faculties, but of Mrs. Haldane not 
only her children but friends whose witness it is impossible 
to doubt declare that in the last dozen vears of her life 
her mental and spiritual powers increased. 

* [ wish to set down,” writes Lord Haldane, ** my impres- 
sions of my mother in the last years of her life, during which 
she was physically too much of an invalid to leave her room 
but was mentally at what seemed to me her highest.” Her 
“steady growth in mental stature * delighted her son, the 
fact that * her outlook and mental grasp were widening to 
the end” is as amazing as it is encouraging. She was not 
a learned woman, she was not taken up, as so many modern 
women are, with public affairs: * she was a perfect mother,” 
delighting in her children and in her friends. To see and 
to talk to interesting men was all her life a delight to her. 
* There came to Cloan and talked with her a variety of those 
who held foremost places in literature and in public life,” 
and “I think each felt that she had as much that was real 
to say to him as he had to say to her.” A woman of intense 
religious faith. she had never had the slightest fear of death, 
and when she died her son wrote of her, ** My mother passed 
away in the fullness of spiritual splendour.” “As age 
advances,” she wrote to the Archbishop of York in her ninety- 
ninth year, * the certainty of God's presence and willingness 
to commune with us grows stronger and somehow even more 
real as if there weren't a step between time and eternity. 
I cannot altogether account for it, but it grows stronger 
and stronger as age advances.” “* Strange, is it not, she 
said to me once,” writes the Archbishop, * * that it has come to 
me after ninety-five vears of life to begin to realize the full 
meaning of the words * The Gift of the Spirit is Joy. ~ 

The bringing up of such a woman is a subject of great 
interest. A very plain and unvarnished account of her child- 
hood was written down by her in her old age to amuse her 
grandchildren. Her youth was a very hard one. Her mother, 
though she makes excuses for her, must have been a very 
hard woman indeed. Her father was the son of Sir Thomas 
Burdon, of Jesmond, near Newcastle ; her mother, the only child 
of Sir James Sanderson, who belonged to a Yorkshire family, 
* She was a child who possessed much originality. She used to 
be shut up in the parish church, which was near the house, 
when other means failed to subdue her spirit.’ | Wholly 
unsubdued, she practised the same method of education 
which she had suffered. er daughter was shut up upon one 
oceasion “in a room never opened in a so-called haunted 
house which my father had taken for the shooting season. 
I remember to this hour the sound of the closing heavy door.” 
Even when not being punished, the poor little Sandersons 
had a Spartan existence, ‘* The day commenced by our being 
wakened by our nurses, taken by the two and plunged over 
head in a deep bath of cold water.” Twelve hours a day the 
children spent with their governess. ** While with Miss Taylor 
our feet were placed in the stocks during lesson times.” Miss 
Taylor seems to have visited all small offences with corporal 
punishment. Mrs. Haldane says she used sometimes to 
wonder why it was a crime to be a child. Thus * we 
went drearily on with our studies,” often in very bad health, 
Meanwhile the parents, who saw little of their children, 
seem to have been scrious God-fearing, or might we not 
better say, God-afraid people? willing that hirelings should 
knock the original sin out of child.cn remarkable for their 
Sull. if the system was to be judged by 
Certainly it 


original goodness. 
its results there was something to be said for it. 


——. 


left no taint of cruelty, and though Mrs. Haldane hag Mary 
illnesses in her life and seems never to have been physica, 
strong, she lived to be a hundred in perfect “ponnens, 
of her faculties, loved by her stepchildren and almost ms 
shipped by her own sons and daughters. 


NAPOLEON 


The First Napoleon. Some unpublished documents from y 
Bowood Papers. Edited by the Earl of Kerry. (Consisj; 
21s.) ¥: 


Loxp Kerry inherits the interest that a man ought to posy 
in his family papers. Some of them come from the Comte , 
Flahault, Lord Lansdowne’s grandfather, who marig 
Margaret Elphinstone, daughter of Admiral Lord Kei 
Others, which are not quite so valuable as those of Flahay 
come from Keith himself, who commanded the Chan 
Flect when Napoleon surrendered to Captain Maitland of jj 
* Bellerophon. 

Nor are the pictures of various Napoleonic relics a wh; 
behind the worth of the documents in this singularly beautify 
book. ‘There is a fine reproduction of Napoleon as First (ona) 
from a miniature by Isabey. There is a drawing of him, 
Emperor by Innocent Goubaud. Then we have pictures ¢/ 
his pocket-handkerchief (Plymouth, 1815) ; plate used by hip 
at St. Helena with the portrait of the Empress Josephine | 
Isabey, and a facsimile letter from Napoleon to Talleyrani 
(August 5th, 1797). 

The relics we mention illustrate sufficiently the miscellaneoy 
character of this book. They do not, however, illustrate tly 
charm and the pleasure to be derived from the perusal of this 
section of the Bowood Papers, and we feel deeply in the debt 
of the editor, Lord Kerry. In a conversation with Flahaul, 
the greatest genius in war this earth has seen put his hig 
opinion of the Archduke Charles on record. When Napolew 
heard that the Archduke Charles had resigned his commani 
he simply remarked, ** Alors [Empire autrichien a perdu » 
généraux.” No doubt in 1814 he stigmatized the Archduke a 
** un esprit tres médiocre,” but his real opinion was as favouralie 
as that of the Duke of Wellington, who brooked no limitation 
to his admiration. ‘* A great officer ? ” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
he knows more about it than all of us put together... 
aye, even than Bonaparte.” 

Napoleon's views on Poland raises the point as to whe 
civic patriotism passed into national. The Jew loved the Holy 
City, not Palestine ; the Greek loved the City of the Viol 
Crown, not Greece ; and the Roman loved the City of tie 
Seven Hills, not Rome. In 1812 Napoleon thought that th 
Romans were the only nation who understood how to destny 
patriotism among conquered races. He holds that “ fory 
years have passed since the first Partition of Poland, but tl 
national spirit of the Poles has remained as strong as eve! 
and whenever there appears to be a chance of re-establishing 
their country, the entire population is ready to rise in a cave 
which they regard as sacred.”” What he foresaw in 1812 cant 
to pass by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

The editor takes the wise course of comparing and 0 
trasting this conversation with one that had taken place fi! 
months earlier between Napoleon and the Comte de Narbont 
In both conversations the cynicism of the Emperor is appatet! 
He loved and admired the Poles, but their country was! 
provide him with * a camp and not a forum.” 

There are many sidelights on the Hundred Days. 
Bowood Papers confirm the accuracy of the story Thies 
relates of the meeting of Napoleon and the Tenth Regimet! 
It had supported the Dauphin in the Midi and attacked s 
troops who had taken the side of the Emperor. Napole 
addressed them as follows :— 

‘Soldiers, you are the only troops who have not only refu* 
to recognize, but have fired on, the colours which for the ps 
twenty-five years have conducted you from victory to vite! 
from capital to capital. What I ought to do would be to 
from the Army records the number of your regiment, to © 
your standards with crape, and to order every tenth man amor" 
you to be shot. But I want to give you an opportunity to 
your fault and to put yourselves right with the Army. It s* 
that you have had bad leaders, I will now give you good ots 
and | will place you in the forefront of the battle. You 
see every shot which is fired, and the stain which rests up0? } 
shall be cleansed with your own blood.” 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


liighways and Byways in Leicestershire. By J. B. Firth. 
With Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. (Macinillan. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Firru has written a most interesting book on Leicester- 
shire for the admirable ** Highways and Byways” series, in which 
he has already dealt with Derby and Nottingham. He must 
have walked many miles to see all that he has seen, besides 
reading countless volumes. But he wears his learning very 
lightly, and it is safe to say that everyone who reads the 
book will often read it again, not merely for the descriptions 
of towns and villages, but also for the entertaining anecdotes 
that he has collected. Leicester itself is a great industrial 
centre ; little or nothing remains of the Roman station, the 
castle once held by Simon de Montfort, or the famous abbey 
where Wolsey died. Melton Mowbray stands for another 
aspect of the shire as the fox-hunter’s Mecca, and Mr. Firth 
has much to say about bygone followers of the Quorn and 
Fernie’s. But his most novel pages concern the little places 
that have nothing to do with industry or with hunting ; 
once again we are impressed with the fact that every village 
has contributed something to our history. Who has heard 
of Dishley near Loughborough ? Yet Robert Bakewell who 
farmed there in the eighteenth century bred the new Leicester- 
shire sheep which doubled or trebled the supply of mutton 
and opened a new era for stock-farmers. Stanford will always 
be memorable in the history of aviation, for it was there that 
Pilcher, the pioneer of flying, was killed by an accident to 
his rudimentary machine. Rothley Temple was the birth- 
place of Macaulay, and the neighbouring Bradgate the home 
of Lady Jane Grey, whose tutor was Roger Ascham. Don- 
ington Hall! recalls not only the mad Marquess of Hastings 
who gambled his vast fortune away on the Turf and died at 
twenty-five, but also the saintly Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don, the friend of Wesley and Whitefield. Mr. Firth is 
peculiarly adept in noting these local associations, whether 
familiar or forgotten, and he never wearies with undue detail. 
Ile has been fortunate in his illustrator, Mr. Griggs, whose 
pencil studies of villages, old houses and churches and rural 
scenes are one and all charming. 


THE ADVENTURE OF WRANGEL 
ISLAND 


The Adventure of Wrangel Island. By Vilhjalinur Stefansson. 
(Cape. 18s.) 

Tuts is the story of an Arctic expedition, whose main object 
was to continue the occupation of Wrangel Island, begun in 
1914 on behalf of the British Empire. The Spectator, our 
readers may remember, was largely instrumental in giving 
publicity to Mr. Stefansson’s views as to the prospective 
value of the Island, to which the British Government in the 
course of the abortive negotiations for a Treaty with Soviet 
Russia last year waived its claim. 

The vital interest of the present book, however, concerns 
persons and not polities, and from first to last it is a tragedy 
a fearful story of misfortune largely told ina dead man’s diary. 
The experiment was a failure. The relief ship arrived to find 
only one person alive upon the Island, and she a woman, 
an Esquimaux seamstress whom the adventurers had taken 
with them. Lorne Knight lay still unburied in the tent, having 
written up his diary almost to the last. Ada Blackjack, the 
Esquimaux woman, dictated an account of their last weeks 
together, telling how she trapped foxes to get the dying man 
fresh meat. She did her best, she said. Doubt was thrown upon 
her narrative in the American Press when first the details of 
the expedition were known. Ten pages had been torn out of 
Whight’s diary, and the temptation to heighten the tragedy 
by melodramatic suppositions seems to have proved irresis- 
tible. Mr. Stefansson believes completely in the sincerity of 
Ada’s narrative, and publishes in this book an apology from 
one of those responsible for the scandal. The discussion of the 
evidence, however, in itself throws a blacker shadow over the 
dreary snow scene. 


—— 


In spite, however, of tears and terrors, Mr. Stefan 
makes his readers realize that for certain people the attraction 
of the Arctic is irresistible. The power of enjoyment seems to 
be heightened by the cold, and sufferings are soon forgotten in 
** rapid and exhilarating recoveries.” Even at their worst men 
keep their strength of will. The following is a typical scrap of 
narrative taken almost at random. “ As we struggled slowly 
towards shore, the invalids grew steadily weaker. . . , Knight 
could not walk by himself, but was able to stumble along, 
holding on to the back of the sled for support. With grit suc) 
as few possess, he occasionally even used the failing rep. 
nants of his great strength to help the sleds over bad places,” 
Are such adventures as are here described a waste of life or 
not ? Most people who read the book begin it with mings 
made up one way or the other. There is much in it to shake 
either conviction. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
CAPITALIST 


The Confessions of a Capitalist. By Sir E. J. P. Bey, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 18s. net.) 


Tuts is a most refreshing book. Sir Ernest Benn apologizes 
for its egotism on the ground that a personal story of the life 
of one who has built up a large business is the liveliest way of 
presenting its economic lessons. His plea is certainly justified 
where the teller of the story has such zest and evident pleasure 
in his work. He has worked terrifically hard, taken risks and 
prospered. Like many others he was brought up to believe 
in a sturdy individualistic Liberalism, and like a few of us he 
still believes that national progress cannot continue so well 
on any other lines. By creating a business with a turnover 
of £400,000 a year, on which his own income is the tiniest 
percentage, he claims to have done service to the public by 
producing things that are wanted and to have created employ- 
ment by which the £400,000 circulates into endless rami- 
fications. Only by private enterprise has this been possible; 
and he asserts that he could have produced infinitely more 
wealth for a far wider circle of people if the State and trade 
unions did not at every turn restrict enterprise and _ the 
free production and circulation of wealth. Sir Ernest's 
firm, from his account, is indeed a “ happy ship.” He 
confirms our belief that generally sound economics and 
sound morals go together. We do not agree entirely with 
his feelings about profit-sharing. He has _ introduced it 
because he thinks it morally right and psychologically useful, 
and so do we ; but he seems to feel that he has erred from the 
strait path and that he could prove that profit-sharing with 
employees under a free wage-contract is not economically 
sound. It is a big book, but is very easily read and it would 
be an excellent tonic for our inexperienced, well-meaning 
young Socialists who, instead of doing anything, seem to 
think that they can help their country by talking about all 
that the State should do for us all. It throws into sharp 
contrast the beneficence of well-directed private enterprise 
and the dead hand of the State. 
* * * * 


THREE RELIGIOUS PAMPHLETS.—Death and Tere 
after. By Hi. Lowther Clarke, D.D. What Mean Ye by 
These Stones? By J. M. C. Crum, M.A. A Religion for 
Monday Morning. By Is. E. Maclean, B.A. (S.P.CK, 
Is.). These little booklets belong to “The Churchman’s 
Popular Library,’ and are presumably written for adults, 
though their standard of thought is more fitted for the 
intelligent child of fifteen. Mr. Crum’s, an introduction to 
the reading of the Old Testament, has the best work in it; 
the former Archbishop of Melbourne has some sensible teaching 
on Death and the Hereafter, though two misprints (pp. 38 
and 103) oceur, and we doubt the wisdom, at this time of day, 
of taking for granted the traditional authorships of the Fourth 
Gospel and 2 Peter. We dislike the boisterous style of 
Mr. Maclean ; ** do remember it, write it down and jump onit 
. .. that religion is not feeling; the emotions have theit 
place : or this of Christ ; “the man to whom the kiddies in 
the street would call out, ‘ Hallo, Jesus!*”? Reverence has its 
place, too. But he means well. 
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THE “GOLDEN BOOK.” 





Have you read the * Golden Book™ yet ? 
Everybody is reading and discussing this extraordinary 
little publication, of which Mr. Charles Murrey says that 


it is * the essence of common sense applicd to mind-training.” 

Several large editions have already been exhausted, and 
still the demand grows without ceasing. In the brief space 
of a few months the * Golden Book * * has become as popular 
in all the British Dominions (as well as in the U.S.A.) as ia 
the home country. 


In effect, this little book has thrown an entirely new 
light upon the training of the mind, and has altogether 
notion that ‘ mind-training should 


exploded the old 
consist of mental gymnastics, 


obsolete devices. 


trick memory feats, and other 


it explains and describes in detail 

system which is taught by The 
Galton Institute of London, and which has so_ simplified 
the training of the mind that large numbers of those who 
have previously tried other methods have now taken up the 
Galton System. 


Amongst other things, 
the remarkably successful 


As to results a pamphlet which is issued with the ** Golden 
Book * supplies incontestable evidence in the form of letters 
from students of the Galton System, which makes it abun- 
dantly clear that any man or woman who has a problem or a 
dificulty or an unrealised ambition—be it financial, pro- 
fessional. social or intellectual—cannot do a wiser thing 
than get, first of all. a copy of the ** Golden Book.” 

A free copy is offered this week to all readers of the Spectator, 
and facilities are afforded for a full discussion (personally 
or by letter) of any personal objects which the reader may have 
in mind, 


Application for the free copies of the * Golden Book ” 
should be addressed to Secretary B., The Galton Institute, 


% Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 








ny Student Christian 
Movement 


THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS: Studies 
in Some International Aspects of Social 


Problems. 

By ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM, D.Litt., Author of 

* Labour’s Magna Charta.” 4s. net; paper, 2s. tid. net 
CONTENTS: The Economic Factor in Political Relationships ; The World 


as One Market ; The Effects of Western Penetration on Eastern Life; The 


Effects of Eastern Competition on Western Standards; The Bre itherhood 
of East and West; The International Labour Office; The Task of our 
Generation. 

“ The value of the book lies in the fact that it does not induige in hazy 


generalities but deals vividly, if brieflv, with the actual concrete economic 
and political problems that heset the world to-day.”’— Expository Times 
Seventh Edition. 
ry T r ~ ~ 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. 
By J. H. OLDHAM, M.A., Editor of *‘ The International 
Review of Missions.” ; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Oldham, from his position and experience, writes on this matte: 
with real authority and this book deserves very careful study. It is a 
strong and serious contribution to one of the most pressing of all 
problems.””.—Saturdty Review, 


A PHILOSOPHY FROM PRISON : 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
By F. R. BARRY, M.A., D.S.O., Professor at King’s 
College, London, Author of ‘ Christianity and Psy 


chology,’ &c. 4s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE INDIAN TALES. 
By F. F. SHEARWOOD. 4s. net. 


“Tt has no ‘ cause "to further; it is just very 


7s. 6d. net 


a Study of 


zool reading, written by 


one who knew his India intimately. and the tales are full of the colour and 
strangeness of that wonderful land.”’— Jrish Times, 
BETTING FACTS. 

By E. BENSON PERKINS. With a Preface by Isaac 


Foor, M.P. 

‘An admirable digest of the facts con 

the course of the evidence given before the Select Committee of the 
of Commons on a Betting Duty.”—Church Times 


Ie 
2s. net. 

erning betting which emerged in 
House 





Send for Spring Publication List. 


32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1, 

















“Mr. Byrne at his bravest and best.”—Morning Post. 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE 


DONN BYRNE 


Author of “ Messer Marco Polo,” “ Blind Raftery,” 
Story.” 


Crown 8vo 7/6 net. 


‘An Untitled 


416 pages. 


T. P. O'CON NOR, M.P., in a_ special 
* article in “ Cassell’s Weekly,” says: His 
(Donn Byrne’s) books have been haunting 


me for the last year or two... . We have 
never quite done justice to one of the most 
remarkable among the young authors of 
1 -day 

IWRITE fora copy of 7. 
brochure on Donn Byrue, 
Genius of Donn Byrne.” 


Spring Fiction 7/6 net. 
The * Goleonda Necklace.” Honey St. John Cooper, 


P. O'CONNOR’S 
entitled ss The 











luthor of “ Sunny Ducrow. 

Those Difficult Years. Faith Baldwin, -luthor of 
aid of SI mysiream.” 

The Brains of the Family. J. Rath, Author of 





‘The Nervous Wreck.” 


My peme ae Gallant Gentleman. Robert Watson, 





eluthor of “ Gordon 1 of the Lost Lagoon.’ 


Phyllis Hambledon. 


futumn Fires. 





Silas K. Hocking. 
Religious Difficulties of Youth. Rev. 


«Tit r of” rhe Greater ter Christ.” 3/6. 


Lonehead | Farm. 3/6 net. 





Sampson Low 





A. D. Belden, 











{ICE WALPOLE 
GREAT AND 
WOODIFORDE 
SIfALL AND 


WHAT HOR. 
DOES FOR THE 
EXCEPTIONAI 
DOES FOR THE 
NORMAL, 
So says Mr. Squire, 

writing in the OBSERVER, of 

the second volume 


of 


THE DIARY OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON 
1782-1787 


Kedited by ic hn Beresford 


12 6 rel 
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Broadway House List 





Just Published 





Dostoevsky, Portrayed by his Wife. Edited and translated 
from the Diary and the Reminiscences of Mme. Dostoevsky, by 
S. S. KOTELIANSKY. Illustrated. 10/6. Throws a flood of 
light on the great Russian as lover, husband, author, publisher, bock- 
seller and gambler. 





Madame de Stael, 1766-1800. 3, pavip GLAss 


LARG. 12/6 net. “ He has grasped the character of his heroine: 
the freshness, the ardour, the naivety, the passion that redeemed her 
appalling sensibility .. . and shown in its true light her forgotten 
originality.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





The Works of H. G. Wells: 


A Bibliography, Dictionary, 
WELLS. 


and Subject-Index, 1887-1925, By G. H, 12/6 net. 
Indispensable to all lovers of the great novelist. While the 
bibliography will appeal to the booklover and the specialist, the 
general reader will find fascinating material in the dictionary of 


characters. 





and edited by 
in the Broad- 
with the 


‘Translated 
This new volume 


Catullus’ Complete Poems. 
F. A. WRIGHT, M.A. 7/6 net, 

way Translations is an unexpurgated version of Catullus, 
poems arranged in a new and more reasonable order. 








Indian Book-Paintings. j, «:. 


A superb folio volume, uniform with 
Book-Bindings (of which a few copies 


and H. GOTZ. 
issued Islamic 
Edition limited 


KUHNEL. 
the recently 
still remain). 








to 250 copies for England and America with 26 coloured plates and 
24 black-and-white illustrations. 105/- net. 

Houses of Pity: A Survey of the Ancient Hospitals of 
England. By Dr. J. M. HOBSON. With 42 illustrations. 10/6 
net. A fine re-creation of the spirit and personality of many of 
these hospitals, including Whitgift’s in Croydon. 

Common Sense and its Cultivation. 4, 1\xnuRy 
HANKIN, Se.D. Foreword by C. S. Myers, F.R.S. 7/6 net 


“ This fascinating hook appears to me well worthy both of expert and 
popular consideration . . . it merits general attention, and will 
make the reader think.”.—From the Forewerd. 





Previously issued 


The Days of Dickens. By A. L. HAYWARD. With 
32 plates. 15/- net, “ Full of unusual pieces of social history. 
Spectator. “ Not a chi apter in it that will not be read .with interest.” 

Westminsicr Gazette, A vasily entertaining book.”"—Birminghan 
Post. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Dickens Encyclopedia. 


15, - me 











A Dictionary of European Literature. 


ste . By LAURIE 
MAGNUS, M.A. Super-roy. &vo., pages 606. 25/- net “ The 
book is extraordinarily compicte.”-—Obses: “A mine of ‘informa- 











tion... we may glean more than we sh: ah ever he able ito carry. ‘ 
Spectater. “ Most weleome—-2 remarkable achiev rement.”’—Nation, 
‘ Admirably planned and very carefully executed. "Manchester 
Guardian. 
. ° 
A Huguenot Family in the 16th Century:  };. 
Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du Plessis Marly. Written 
by his Wife. Translated, with, an Introduction, by LUCY CRUMP, 
With 8 plates. 12/6 net. *The first English translation ef a 
memorable and valuabie work. The memcirs, which are set forth in 
very human fashion, are re lete with sti ww events, Vivid light 


is shed on the character of Uenry of Nave Sunday Ttines, 





Educational Psychology: 1.5 protien 
CHARLES FOX, Lecturer on Education in the Unive: 
bridge. 10/6 net. “* Certainty one of the best books 
Observer. “ Any reader who is iaterested in the 
learn from Mr. Fox’s lucil exposition a very 
Westminster. “ An extremely able Look.”’--Jeurs 


and Meth yds, £ y 

ity of Cam- 

of its kind.” 

human mind will 

ri deal.” iy ong 
of Educa 


eren 





Marvels of Sound, Light, and Electricity: 


An Joie 
G BUI 






duction to Physica! P hanes mena "tor Students. ty P. 
M.A, With 100 illustra’ ions at ni diagrams. 6/- net. “ Explat ned 
in an extremely lucid and precise manner, Nur uercus illus nS 


help to make the text clearer, if that is possible.”"---Birminuhem ost, 





ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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A List for 1926 from 
HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 


THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
FROM PLATO TO THE PRESENT 











By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D., author of “Erasmys || 
and Luther; their attitude to Toleration,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Postage 94, 


The main conceptions of the political philosophies of the 
past are analysed and such modern developments ag 
Syndicalism and Bolshevism are examined. A chapter jg 
added on American political theories. 





‘Dr. Murray has added to the histories of political science q 
compact and efficient volume which should be of first-rate value 
tc the student. "Manchester Guardian, 


CAMBRIDGE LEGAL ESSAYS 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Postage 9d,_ | 
A volume of essays presented to Dr. Henry Bond, Master | 
of ‘Trinity Hall; Dr. William Warwick Buckland, Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, and Dr. Courtney Kenny, Emeritus 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England, by a group 
of past and present colleagues and pupils at Cambridge, 
With three portraits and biographical notices. 


THE TOWN OF CAMBRIDGE: A History 
By ARTHUR GRAY, M.A,, Master of Jesus College, 


Cambridge. Coloured frontispiece, and __ other 
illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 9d, 


Here the author has compressed within reasonable limits 
a history extending over 1,000 years, and has prefaced it 
with a sketch of the conditions which gave birth to an 
English town at a period which is beyond the range of 
history. ‘The book is very amply illustrated with pictures 
and plans which graphically reconstitute the material 
features and social conditions of the town in its long 
history. 


A hook which all who know Cambridge, and care for it, will 
rejoice to read.”—T. R. Glover in The Daily News. 
\ fascinating scholarly book.” —A. E. Shipley in The Cambridge 
Re 
ict. 


DANCE DRAMA. Experiments in the Art 
of the Theatre 
By TERENCE GRAY, Author of “ Cuchulainn 
(12s. 6d.). Illustrations in colour and line. 
Demy 8vo, sewed 5s. net. Cloth 7s. 6d. net. Postage 4. 
In an amusing and stimulating essay the author deplores 
the present state of the theatre and urges as the only 
possible means of salvation from ruin the reintroduction 
into medern drama of dancing and miming. To illus- 
trate this theme he has written several plays which 
depend for their effect on dancing and miming as opposed 
to words and intonation, Clever pictures illustrate this 
novel idea. 


STAGE-LIGHTING for 
THEATRES 

By C. HAROLD RIDGE, A.R.S.M., 

With a Foreword by BASIL DEAN and 

tion by TERENCE GRAY. 

Demy $vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
Written in non-technical language, the author describes 
the difficulties of stage lighting (and how to overcome 
them with the minimum of expense and trouble) and the 
2dvantages and effects of a lighting system (and how to 
attain them with little effort) With many illustrations 
and diagrams. 


“it. 


D.1.C., ete. 
an Introduc- 


Postage 4d. 


“Very welccme, especially as it is the first of its kind.”— 
i lectricity. 
‘Clear, concise, and stimulating.”--Menchester Guardian. 


SWEET PEAS. Their History, Development 
and Culture 
By CHARLES W. J. UNWIN. With a coloured 
frontispicce and numerous other illustrations. 
Crown 8Svo, cloth. Ss. net. Postage 41. 
This book is by an acknowledged expert on the subject. 
He gives a detailed history of the Sweet Pea, and describes 
its wonderful development. 
“ The most up-to-date hook.’"—-The Garden. 
“ This haudy volume.”—Country Life. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE And of all Booksellers 
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TOTAL FUNDS - = = £32,275,207 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE RATES OF THE “ROYAL” ARE LOW, AND _  INTENDING 
ASSURERS WILL FIND IT ADVANTAGEOUS TO ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVES AT ALL IMPORTANT 
CENTRES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Head Offices: North John Street, Liverpool, and Lombard Street, London. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SPRING, 1926. 





THE LETTERS OF 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


Edited by LADY RALEIGH. With a Preface by Davin 
Nicno. Smiru. Illustrated. Two volumes. 30s, net. 


THE LETTERS OF MAURICE HEWLETT 


Edited with a Preface by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ARMY MUSIC 


By Lieut.-Col. J. MACKENZIE ROGAN, C.V.O. With 
a Preface by Major-Gen. Rt. Hon. J. E. B. Seery, C.B. 
Illustrated. 15s, net. 


THE SOUTH WALES SQUIRES 


By HERBERT M..VAUGHAN, M.A,, F.S.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


CAREERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

By SIR HERBERT MORGAN, K.B.E. 6s. net. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW : The 
Testing Period of the White Race 

By J. H. CURLE. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN 
MANY LANDS 

By CECIL GOS LING. Illustrated. 
ESSAYS ON RELIGION 

By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 6s. net. 
SPILLIKINS : A Volume of Essays 

By GEORGE A. BIRMINCHAM. 5s. net. 
LAW COUKTS, LAWYERS 
AND LITIGANTS 

By FREDERICK PAYLER. 6s. met. 


CAMBRIDGE PAST AND PRESENT 


By B. W. DOWNS. Illustrated by E. Vuntiiamy. 


6s. net. 


10s. 6d. net. 


15s. net. 
COURTS AND CAMPS IN INDIA : 
Impressions of Vice-Rega!l Tours 
By YVONNE FITZROY. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A WAYFARER IN ALSACE 
By B. S. TOWNROE, With an Introduction by Lorp 
Dersy. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE 
By E. I. ROBSON. Illustrated by J. R. E. Howaron. 
7s. 6d. net. 
IMMORTAL MAN: A study of Burial Customs 


and of beliefs in recard to the Nature and Fate of the Soul 
By C. FE. VULLIAMY. 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


OTHER EYES THAN OURS 
ERNEST ESCAPING 
THE DARK PLACES: A Volume of Stories 
Percevai Gibbon 
Herbert Adams 
Elmer Davis 
Victoria T. Coats 


Father Ronald Knox 
W. Pett Ridge 


THE CROOKED LIP 
FRIENDS OF MR. SWEENEY 
THE CLOCK TOWER 
AS WE SOW John O'Neill 
THE BLUE BONNET Augustus Muir 
FAITH OF OUR FATHERS ~ Dorothy Walworth Carman 
GROWING UP M. H. Welsby 
KING OF DREAMS G. R. Warmington 
EAST OF EDEN Lynn Montross 
THE CRIME OF JANE DACRE 

Sybil Campbell Lethbridge 


3s. 6d. net. 


LOADED DICE Marten Cumberland and B. V. Shana 
THE DEVIL’S HENCHMEN John Oldrey 
THE BECKONING FINGER Yarry Harding 
THE DETECTIVE’S HOLIDAY Charles Barry 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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“Tsay that BARNEY'S 


is the best Tobacco | 
‘have ever smoked...” 


“The whole weight of his experience ” is behind 
the comment of this Sussex Journalist who 
generously gives Barney’s first place amongst the 
Tobaccos he has known. His letter, reproduced 
below, can be verified at the National Sales 
Bureau, address beneath :— 


“As a reguiar smoker of between four and five 
“ounces of tobacco a week I may claim to have some 
“ knowledge of pipe smoking, and the whole weight 
“of my experience is behind me when I say that 
“Barney's is the best tobacco I have ever smoked.” 
“For several years I tried all sorts of tobaccos, but 
“none of them satisfied me. Then (happy day) I canie 
across Barney’s, and have smoked it ever since. it 
“ts impossible to say exactly what it ts about Barney's 
“which pleases one so much—the whele thing seems 
“ beyond fauli.” 

“T have recommended it to many of my journalistic 
“ friends, and several of them have tried it and found 


“ae excellent.” 





| “You have my gratitude for produciag such 1 tobacc 
| “as Barney's, and that is why 1 write you this appre- 
j “ctation, which you are welcome to use if you 
| * deslog * 
| Nevertheless and notwithstanding, Barney’s may not suit 
| you. Parsons’ Pleasure, its milder form, may not suit 
| you either. And even Punchbowle, the full strength 
| Barney's, may not be your “ meat.” But if you have the 
| taste tor an even-burning, cool-smoking Mixture of rare 
| character, one of the three Barney's strengths is likely to 
; begin a lengthy friendship with you after trial. 


| Barney’s possesses that elusive “‘ something” in a 
| tobacco which approximates to charm in an individual. 
| To define it is difficult; but what it is wins friendship 
| and inspires trust. Probably no other Tobacco ever 
‘ owed so much of its development to the unselfish, 
_ goodwill-inspired recommendations of its devotees. 


v» 1/1 the oz: in three strengths ® 


! 
| 
| 
| Barney's (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (ful). 


| 
| Of gocd Tobacconists — everywhere. 


H 
| Made hy John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also at Edinburgh 
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